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"viii  '  CONSTITUTION  : 

(/)  All  members  whose  fees  are  in  arrears  shall  be  so 
notified  by  the  Treasurer;  and  if  the  same  are  not  paid  within 
ten  days  thereafter,  their  names  shall  be  struck  from  the  roll. 

6.  (a)  The  Officers  of  the  Club  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, Honorary  Treasurer,  Literary  Correspondent,  and  several 
others  holding  no  specific  office.   These  officers,  together  with 
the   last   retiring   President,    shall   constitute   the   Executive 
Committee. 

(b)  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Club,  which  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  in  April, 
and  shall  'hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected. 

(c)  Nominations  shall  be  made  by  a  nominating  committee 
appointed  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  least  one  week  previous 
to  the  annual  meeting.    Their  report  shall  be  received  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  either  adopted  in  its  entirety  or  after 
amendment,  on  motion  and  ballot. 

(d)  In  case  of  demission  of  office,  whether  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  the  vacancy  thereby  caused  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Executive  Committee.    The  person  so  elected  shall  hold 
office  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

7.  (a)   Subject  to  special  action  by  the  Club,  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Committee. 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  President,  and  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  Where  the  President  is  unable  or  refuses  to  call  a 
meeting,  three  members  of  the  Executive  may  do  so  by  giving 
the  others  at  least  24  hours'  notice  in  writing. 

(d)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
an  Assistant   Secretary-Treasurer,   who   shall   be   paid   such 
remuneration  as  shall  be  fixed  by  them. 

8.  The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  President,  when  present,  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings, and  shall,  upon  request,  inform  the  Club  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Executive  Committee  since    the   last  report, 
receive  and  read  motions,  and  cause  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
to  be  taken  on  them,  preserve  order  and  direct  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  in  regular  course.     There  shall  be  no 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  unless  requested  by  at 
least  five  members  and  carried  by  two-thirds  vote. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  senior  Vice-Presi- 
dent present  shall  preside  and  perform  the  duties   of    the 
President  and  have  his  privileges. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents, 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

Canadian  Club  of  Toronto 

(Founded  1897.) 

1.  The  Club  shall  be  called  the  Canadian  Club  of  Ton 

2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Club  to  foster  patriotism 
encouraging  the  study  of  the  institutions,  history,  arts,  liters 
ture,  and  resources  of  Canada,  and  by  endeavoring  to  unit 
Canadians  in  such  work  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  tfc 
Dominion  as  may  be  desirable  and  expedient. 

3.  (a)  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members — active  an 
honorary. 

(&)  Any  man  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  is 
British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization,  and  who  is  in  sytt 
pathy  with  the   objects  of   the   Club,   shall  be  eligible   fc 
membership. 

(c)  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred  on  such  perso 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Club  may  be  entitled  to  such  distini 
tion. 

4.  Application  for  membership  must  be  made  in  wn.tin 
through  two  members  of  the  Club  in  good  standing,  andjl 
names  must  be  announced  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  (1| 
and  voted  upon  at  the  next  Executive  Meeting.    Two  f  ;j 
balls  shall  exclude. 

5.  (a)  Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  from  the  j^j 
ment  of  fees,  but  shall  neither  vote  nor  hold  office. 

(b)  Active  members  shall  pay,  in  advance,  an  annual 
of  three  dollars. 

(c)  No  one  shall  be  a  member  in  good  standing  unt 
shall  have  paid  his  annual  fee,  such  fee  being  due  and  pa] 
on  or  before  November  30th  of  each  year. 

(d)  Only  members  in  good  standing  shall  be  eligibh 
office  or  have  the  right  to  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Cli 

(*)   Fees  of  members  elected  after  November  30th 
forthwith  become  due  and  payable. 


CONSTITUTION 


IX 


a  chairman  for  the  meeting  shall  be  chosen  by  the  open  vote  of 
those  present. 

(d)  The  Literary  Correspondent  shall  have  charge  of  all 
correspondence  of  a  literary  character,  and  shall  edit  any  liter- 
ary matter  issued  by  the  Club,  and  in  a  general  way  promote 
and  guard  the  interests  of  the  Club  in  the  daily  and  periodical 
press. 

(e)  The  Honorary  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all 
moneys  due  the  Club,   issue  receipts  therefor,   and  pay  all 
authorized  accounts. 

(/)  The  Secretary  shall  take  minutes  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Club  as  well  as  those  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
shall  issue  notices  of  meetings  and  perform  those  duties 
usually  appertaining  to  the  office. 

(g)  The  Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

9.  (a)  Meetings  held  on  Mondays,  between  1  and  2  p.m., 
shall  be  deemed  regular  meetings,  and  shall  be  called  at  the 
discretion   of   the   Executive   Committee,    except   during   the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  or  place  at  the  call 
of  the  President  or  three  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  No  notice  of  ordinary  meetings  shall  be  necessary,  but 
notice  in  writing  of  all  annual  and  special  meetings  shall  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Club. 

(c)  Fifty  members  in  good  standing  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Club  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

10.  Two  auditors  shall  be  elected  by  open  vote  at  the  meet- 
ing provided  for  in  clause  6,  and  shall  embody  their  report 
in  the  Treasurer's  annual  statement. 

11.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, or  at  a  special  meeting  called   for  that  purpose,  by  a 
two- thirds   vote  of  the  members  present,  after  one  week's 
notice  of  such  amendment. 
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(May  10tht  1917.) 

The  Railway  Problem 

BY  SIR  HENRY  DRAYTON.* 

A  T  a  special  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Club  held  on  tfa 
*"*  10th  May,  1917,  Sir  Henry  Drayton  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Toronto, — I  am  oi 
course  flattered,  and  more  than  flattered,  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  very  urgent — and  that  is  putting  it  very  mildly — th( 
very  urgent  request  of  your  President  and  Secretary  to  coni( 
here  and  talk  to  you;  and  I  am  more  than  flattered  at  th< 
reception  you  are  so  kind  as  to  accord  me,  which  I  know  ii 
more  dictated  by  the  importance  of  the  subject  than  by  anj 
personal  merits  of  the  speaker. 

The  question  is  entirely  a  business  question — not  a  senti 
mental  one  to  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other  by  theoretica 
ideas  here  or  there — but  a  concrete  problem,  to  be  approachec 
in  a  concrete  manner,  from  a  financial  standpoint  and  witl 
the  aid  of  figures.  The  subject  is  very  great,  very  large, — ; 
subject  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  cover  at  all  completely  ii 
the  time  at  my  disposal.  Perhaps  all  I  can  do  is  to  attempt  t< 
point  out  one  or  two  features  which  ought  to  be  considere< 
by  all  of  us. 

*Sir  Henry  Drayton  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Com 
missioners  for  Canada.  Previous  to  the  delivery  of  this  address  h 
had  acted  on  a  special  Commission,  with  t\vo  other  members,  ap 
pointed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  report  on  Canada's  raihva 
problems. 
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The  first  question.  Let  us  see  what  this  means  to  the  coun- 
try. What  have  we  done?  What  is  the  situation?  And  how 
are  we  to  worry  out  of  that  situation? 

Since  Confederation — perhaps  I  am  not  quite  fair  in  say- 
ing since  Confederation,  because  some  railway  work  was  done 
before, — the  country  as  a  whole  has  expended,  up  to  the  issues 
of  last  year,  including  subsidies,  gifts,  guarantees,  moneys 
realized  from  land  grants  by  companies,  and  also  the  sum 
expended  in  Government  construction,  on  railway  account 
$968,451,737.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  sounds  like  a  great 
amount  of  money — at  least  it  does  to  me.  In  these  days  of 
terrific  war  struggle,  of  tremendous  resultant  financial  waste, 
and  tremendous  expenditures  in  every  direction,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  for  the  moment  what  a  million  is.  We  don't  get  the 
proper  conception  of  what  a  billion  consists  of.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  sum  I  have  given  you,  nine  hundred  million  dol- 
lars plus,  does  not  give  the  whole  total,  because  that  does  not 
cover  the  amount  of  unsold  lands  granted  as  bonuses  which 
,  the  companies  to-day  hold, — that  is  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  taking  a  low,  reasonable- valuation.  We  are  entirely 
safe  in  looking  at  the  country's  commitments  and  investments 
in  railways,  with  the  value  of  the  lands  and  the  amount  of 
money  paid  in  subsidies,  the  amount  spent  in  railway  con- 
struction and  covered  by  guarantees,  etc.,  as  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  one  billion  dollars.  The  country's  direct  interest  in 
the  country's  transportation  facilities  is  this  sum. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  significance  of  such  a  sum? 
It  is  small,  indeed,  compared  with  the  sacrifices  to-day  being 
made;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Toronto  is  no  mean  city.  You 
are  proud  of  the  city,  of  its  size,  its  importance,,  its  wealth, 
and  its  progress.  I  do  not  remember  any  very  serious  com- 
plaint that  the  city  is  not  sufficiently  assessed,  or  that  the  city  is 
not  getting  about  as  much  money  as  it  ought  to  get  from  the 
ratepayers.  On  the  other  hand  when  one  of  your  assistant 
city  solicitors,  I  found  a  great  many — some  of  whom  I  see 
here  to-day — who  thought  their  property  was  over-rated,  over- 
assessed.  However,  let  us  see  what  Toronto's  land  and  build- 
ings amount  to.  Toronto's  present  total  assessment  for  land 
is  $289,084,898,  and  for  buildings  $218,434,573,—the  whole 
totals  five  hundred  million  dollars  or  thereabouts. 

Well,  gentlemen,  just  see  what  the  railway  situation  is.    It 
takes  two  Torontos  to  equal  the  amount  of  this  country's  com- 
mitments in  connection  with  its  railway  policies,  and  in  which 
.  you  as  citizens  and  ratepayers  of  Canada  are  directly  inter- 
ested. 
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So  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  the  situation  is  really  serious, 
indeed,  so  serious  that  it  is  something  that  needs  the  best 
attention  of  all  of  us  —  your  best  thought  —  your  highest  en- 
deavors. 

It  is  unfair,  of  course,  to  charge  to  private  companies  the 
whole  $1,000,000,000.  Included  in  this  total  is  the  investment 
in  the  National  Transcontinental,  which  amounts  to  $159,881,- 
197;  and  besides  that  we  have  the  Intercolonial,  costing  $116,- 
234,204;  and  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  costing  $9,- 
496,567;  resulting  in  a  total  of  $285,611,968  of  the  people's 
money  which  has  been  spent  in  connection  with  properties 
which  the  people  own  and  control.  This,  however,  as  you 
see,  leaves  you  a  total  sum  of  $714,388,032,  the  whole  benefit 
of  which  has  gone  in  the  form  of  public  credits,  moneys, 
lands,  and  properties,  to  private  corporations. 

Now,  gentlemen,  more,  much  more,  is  required;  and  the 
question  is,  will  more,  much  more,  be  granted?  Will  there 
be  a  change  in  the  country's  policy,  or  are  the  country's 
moneys  to  be  supplied  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
in  the  past? 

We  stand,  gentlemen,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We 
should  make  up  our  minds  one  way  or  the  other.  The  ques- 
tion is,  will  the  country  again  accept  the  estimates  of  the 
companies,  insufficient  and  inaccurate  as  they  have  proven 
more  than  once,  and  provide  further  money  and  further 
credits,  or  will  the  railroads  of  the  country  be  co-ordinated  as 
much  as  possible,  and  unnecessary  further  duplication  east 
and  west  in  unnecessary  lines  and  unnecessary  terminals  be 
prevented? 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  just  about  the  issue  ;  it  is  a  practical 
issue  with  which  we  are  confronted.  I  have  the  idea  that  to 
state  the  question  gives  the  answer.  Some  people  do  not 
think  so  ;  and,  of  course,  my  idea  may  well  be  something  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  is  the  real  and  proper 
solution  of  the  question.  That  can  only  be  settled  properly  by 
united  action  of  the  people  of  the  country,  after  the  railway 
problem  has  been  studied  and  considered.  Everybody,  I  think, 
should  read  the  reports  made  on  the  subject.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  read  Mr.  Smith's  report  just  as  sympathetically, 
carefully,  and  thoroughly  as  the  report  of  Mr.  Acworth  and 
myself.  We,  Mr.  Acworth  and  myself,  have  done  our  best  — 
we  may  be  wrong  —  we  have  presented  the  subject  very  pos- 
sibly inadequately,  but  we  have  said,  and  said  plainly,  what 
we  think  should  be  done.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Smith  has  done 
exactly  the  same.  Both  reports  should  be  studied.  The 
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utmost  consideration  should  be  given  all  possible  solutions  of 
this  emergency.  One  thing,  however,  gentlemen,  I  do  plead 
for  the  interest  of  the  country, — a  fair  consideration,  and 
nothing  else.  The  whole  question  with  any  of  us  ought  to  be, 
— Is  that  the  right  thing  to  be  done  in  the  light  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  under- 
standing ? 

Among  other  matters,  gentlemen, — on  this  I  desire  to  lay 
particular  stress — surely  this  means  all  party  and  political 
bias  should  be  dropped  in  considering  this  question.  So  there 
is  only  one  way  of  coming  at  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Grit 
or  Tory — whether  the  Conservative  party  here  has  done  some- 
thing wrong,  or  the  Liberal  party  there.  We  have  a  common 
emergency,  a  common  danger,  a  common  necessity  of  proper 
action.  Never  can  the  problem  be  settled  by  political  abuse, 
or  by  any  other  consideration  except  the  one, — How  can  the 
business  be  best  advanced,  the  country's  transportation  facil- 
ities best  served;  and  how  can  the  public  money  be  the  best 
administered? 

Now,  another  thing  I  am  going  to  say  in  that  very  same 
connection.  This  whole  question  I  may  say  has  been  settled 
by  one  newspaper  writer,  doubtless  of  importance  and  ability — 
it  has  all  been  settled  upon  one  ground.  He  argues  the  only 
railroader  on  the  Commission,  the  only  practical  man  that 
knows  anything  about  railways,  says  they  should  be  left  to 
companies,  the  country,  of  course,  supplying  the  necessary 
cash:  Mr.  Acworth  and  myself  are  mere  students,  observing 
railway  problems  from  an  academic  standpoint;  that  we  have 
to  worry  along  as  best  we  may  in  the  light  of  theories;  that 
we  do  not  know  actual  conditions;  and  never  can  find  out  a 
solution.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  Mr.  Smith  makes;  the 
remedy  he  suggests,  is  of  necessity  right. 

First  let  me  say  something  about  Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to 
agree  with  some  things  that  writer  says.  Mr.  Smith  is  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  efficient,  and  best  railway  operators  on 
the  North  American  Continent ;  and  the  Government  could  not 
have  got  a  better  man  from  the  standpoint  of  railway  opera- 
tion than  Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about 
myself — I  am  certainly  not  in  that  class;  but,  gentlemen,  I 
think  you  will  let  me  make  this  remark.  For  the  last  few 
months  my  time — practically  the  whole  of  my  time — has  been 
taken  up  in  looking  after  the  necessary  transportation  of  coal, 
coke,  grain,  flour,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  of  munitions 
of  war  and  raw  materials,  the  necessaries  of  agriculture  and 
tillage,  implements,  and  the  like  in  this  country ;  and  the  move-. 
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ment  has  taken  place.  Now,  that  may  be  entirety  theoretical ; 
but  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  none  of  the  shippers  or  consignees 
ever  looked  either  upon  their  necessities  or  upon  my  inter- 
vention, as  something  merely  theoretical  or  academic. 

Do  not  you  think  we  had  better  ask  ourselves  another  ques- 
tion ?  We  are  in  a  mess ;  the  country  is  in  a  mess,  with  trans- 
portation failures,  enormous  bank  debits,  and  balances  on  the 
wrong  side.  What  is  responsible  for  it  all?  Do  we  get  that 
condition  because  there  has  been  too  much  careful  study  of 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country's  interest,  or 
did  we  come  to  that  plight  because  practical  men,  practical 
railway  builders  and  promoters,  and  Boards  of  Directors,  have 
been  building  anywhere  and  everywhere  the  necessary  Govern- 
ment subventions  could  be  obtained? 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  something  about  Mr>  Ac- 
worth.  Mr.  Acworth's  training  and  disposition  particularly 
well  fitted  him  to  look  after  this  undertaking.  I  admit  that  he 
is  a  student.  I  go  further  and  say  that  he  is  a  great  student 
of,  and  a  recognized  authority  upon,  the  whole  question  of 
railway  economics  and  transportation;  that  he  is  among  the 
leading  writers  of  text  books  on  the  subject  in  England;  and 
that  he  is  known,  not  only  by  English  companies,  but  his 
services  are  sought  after  by  the  practical  American  railroad 
men,  recognizing  him,  as  they  have,  as  possessed  of  a  vast 
store  of  information  upon  this  subject,  and  anxious  to  get  his 
services.  He  has  appeared,  and  gentlemen,  he  has  appeared 
only  this  very  week,  as  the  accredited  witness  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Council  of  the  Railway  Systems  of  America.  He 
appears  for  Mr.  Smith  and  other  American  Railway  Presi- 
dents, as  the  man  who  knows  most  about  the  subject, — that 
subject  being  who  shall  run  the  railways,  the  companies  or  the 
country, — as  their  witness  before  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee at  Washington.  Well,  do  not  you  think  that  gentlemen 
should  know  something  about  the  subject?  The  practical 
American  railroader  certainly  can  not  say  he  does  not.  To 
my  mind,  he  knows  a  great  deal;  and  his  action  on  this  case 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  and  greatest  importance. 

Coming  from  London  as  he  does,  where  practically  all  our 
moneys  in  connection  with  railway  effort  have  been  found;  a 
Director  himself  of  the  Underground  Railway  System,  con- 
trolling the  bulk  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  Metrop- 
olis— underground,  surface,  and  omnibuses, — when  that  man, 
who  has  written  his  books  and  given  his  evidence  against 
Public  Ownership  as  a  general  remedy,  says  that  the  private 
system  of  railway  administration  of  this  country  has  proved 
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a  failure,  at  least  so  far  as  two  of  the  main  systems  are  con- 
cerned,— when  that  man  tells  you  it  is  time  for  a  change — tells 
you  that  the  system  of  Company  Ownership  under  which  he 
has  worked  and  in  which  he,  as  a  general  principle,  believes, 
should,  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  Canadian  situation, 
be  changed  for  a  measure  of  Public  Control,  all  I  ask  is  fair 
consideration  of  what  that  man  says. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  whole  question  is  what  is  right,  what 
is  best;  not  what  is  popular;  not  what  is  the  easiest  thing  to 
do — the  easiest  thing  to  win  approval  or  popular  support. 
Public  opinion  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes  on 
this  subject, — you  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  enthusiastic  be- 
lievers in  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  to  the  fullest 
extent  and  also  operation  directly  by  Parliament ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  the  school  that  think  proper  results  are 
only  to  be  obtained  by  individual  initiative  and  effort,  accom- 
panied by  the  hope  of  individual  gain,  and  who  also  believe 
that  whatever  the  Government  does  it  is  probably  almost  cer- 
tain to  do  badly  and  muddle  some  way  or  other.  That  is, 
roughly  speaking,  the  way  public  opinion  is  divided. 

Of  course,  the  easiest  thing,  the  obvious  thing,  to  do,  if  one 
looks  for  the  line  of  least  resistance,  would  be  to  adopt  one  of 
these  wings  of  public  opinion,  buttress  that  wing  as  best  you 
can,  and  make  your  point.  But,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  wrong 
way  of  approaching  this  subject.  The  whole  thing  is,  what  is 
right?  what  is  necessary? 

Now  we  don't  include  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  our  recom- 
mendations. Obviously,  if  we  were  looking  for  public  opin- 
ion, immediate  opinion,  our  course  of  action  would  have  been 
entirely  different;  but  we  neither  seek  to  conciliate  any  polit- 
ical party  or  win  the  approbation  of  any  particular  section  of 
the  public.  On  the  one  side,  our  recommendations  go  a 
length  that  they  have  no  support  and  find  no  sympathy,  but 
active  opposition  from  those  who  are  interested  in  private 
corporations  so  called;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole- 
souled  advocate  of  public  ownership  will  l>e  disappointed  at 
what  he  will  term  an  incomplete  and  possibly  a  cowardly  pro- 
gram. 

No  doubt  our  action  affords  specious  grounds  of  attack  on 
both  sides,  equally  on  the  companies'  side  as  on  that  of  public 
ownership,  because  it  is  perfectly  open  to  companies  to  say — 
and  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  they  don't  say — that 
the  Commission  did  not  believe  in  its  own  method  and  was 
afraid  to  carry  its  conclusions  to  their  legitimate  end;  and 
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that,  for  that  reason  as  well  as  for  other  arguments  that  may 
be  advanced,  no  action  should  be  taken  on  our  report. 

Well,  now,  gentlemen,  why  have  we  not  included  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific?  Let  us  see  what  is  the  emergency,  what  is  the 
situation  that  we  have  to  meet  as  best  we  may.  You  know, 
gentlemen,  something  about  transportation  in  the  East,  and 
you  all  know  more  or  less  from  your  own  personal  experience 
the  situation  as  far  as  transportation  is  concerned  in  this  im- 
mediate territory.  There  are  very  many  grain  growers  in 
some  of  the  best  and  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Canadian 
West  who  know  just  as  much  about  it,  and  perhaps  they  feel 
it  very  much  more  keenly  than  any  of  you  gentlemen  feel  it. 
Transportation  failures  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  occur- 
red in  both  portions  of  the  country. 

The  question  must  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
•  necessity  of  transportation.  On  what  systems  have  these  fail- 
ures taken  place?  On  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  North- 
ern. This  is  common  ground  between  Mr.  Acworth  and  my- 
self, and  Mr.  Smith.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  everybody 
who  has  written  or  spoken  on  this  question  agrees  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  is  well  run,  well  operated  with  sufficient 
rolling  stock ;  has  given  you  a  proper  public  service ;  and  that 
there  is  to-day  no  necessity,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of 
transportation,  to  interfere  with  it.  But  what  about  the 
others  ?  You  have  not  to  take  my  word  as  to  this.  Suppose 
we  look  at  the  report  made,  as  I  understand,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Canadian  Northern,  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Loomis  and  Mr.  John 
W.  Flatten:  it  states  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  two  and 
two-tenth  times  rateably  (that  is,  per  unit  length  of  track 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  comparison)  the  number  of  loco- 
motives operated  by  the  Canadian  Northern,  and  two  and 
three-tenth  times  rateably  the  number  of  freight  cars.  And 
gentlemen  upholding  the  fortunes  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
give  you  that  information. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  in  connection  with  the  Grand 
Trunk.  They  also  require  many  more  engines,  and  very  many 
more  freight  cars.  Real  engines,  efficient  and  up-to-date,  and 
cars  of  a  like  standard — -not  mere  numbers  on  the  register. 

Now  on  the  ground,  therefore,  on  the  essential  ground,  of 
transportation  necessity,  there  is  no  reason  or  argument  which 
calls  for  the  nationalization  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  to-day. 

Again,  the  Canadian  Pacific  stands  well  in  the  world's  finan- 
cial centres.  You  gentlemen  remember  that  it  is  not  very 
long  ago — just  before  the  United  States  came  into  the  War — 
that  it  became  necessary  that  a  financial  loan,  a  large  financial 
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arrangement,  be  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  running  away 
up  into  the  millions,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Imperial 
Government  to  finance  our  war,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact — 
and  only  in  view  of  that  fact — that  the  Americans  took  up  the 
cause  to  which  we  are  so  devotedly  attached,  and  have  made 
a  magnificent  grant  of  money  in  aid  of  it,  for  that  reason  and 
that  reason  alone  was  that  financial  aid  perhaps  only  tempor- 
arily abandoned, — an  evidence,  a  conclusive  proof  of  what  I 
have  pointed  out,  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  has 
great  financial  strength.  I  submit  that,  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  on  every  hand  and  on  all  sides  the  necessity  for 
the  greatest  national  economy  is  urged,  at  a  time  when  the 
country's  credit  for  future  commitments  in  connection  with 
this  war — and  no  one  can  tell  what  the  future  may  mean- 
should  be  kept  at  the  highest  possible  level,  that  no  patriotic 
and  right-thinking  Canadian  would  remove  from  the  service 
of  the  country — from  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Empire — • 
the  assets  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  But  this  is  what  national- 
ization of  the  Canadian  Pacific  would  do.  Nationalization  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  would  mean  the  distribution  of  its  liquid 
reserves  as  well  as  all  compensation  that  might  be  awarded 
apart  from  annual  guarantees  among  its  many  shareholders, 
scattered  as  they  are  pretty  well  over  a  large  section  of  the 
globe.  The  whole  borrowing  power  of  the  Company — to  say 
nothing  of  the  present  use  of  the  reserves  and  liquid  assets 
themselves  in  Canada — would  be  largely,  very  largely  lost. 
At  the  same  time  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Country  could 
not  be  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  railway. 

Now,  there  are  other  things  besides  that  count,  gentlemen. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  walk  before  you  run ; 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  haste  slowly;  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  make  your  experiment  in  a  case  where  it  can  not  be  hurt. 
And  that  is  just  what  we  are  suggesting. 

Again,  any  big  change  such  as  we  are  advocating  means 
more  or  less  trouble,  more  or  less  loss  of  interest,  more  or 
less  mistakes  in  detail  until  the  whole  matter  is  properly 
worked  out.  Transportation  interests  of  Canada,  to  the  extent  \ 

that  these  failures  take  place  in  connection  with  a  line  that  is 
giving  public  satisfaction  and  has  discharged  its  statutory 
duties,  would  suffer.  That  possibility  is  saved  and  avoided  by  \, 

leaving  the  C.P.R.  just  where  it  is. 

.  The  C.P.R.  does  not  affect  the  commitments  of  the  Coun- 
try on  capital  account  for  the  future;  its  system  is  complete 
and  well-balanced  East  and  West.  No  further  lines  or 
terminals  are  contemplated  at  the  present.  The  system  requires 
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no  other  road  or  the  territory  of  another  road  to  round  it  off. . 
So  when  you  bring  in  the  C.P.R.  into  the  merger  at  the 
moment  it  would  be  no  saving  of  new  construction.     The 
contrary  is  very  obviously  the  case  with  the  other  two  lines. 

Another  reason  we  keep  the  C.P.R.  just  where  it  is  and 
would  see  that  it  performs  its  statutory  duties  in  the  future 
— no  railway  can  stand  still;  a /railway  that  stands  still,  well, 
we  have  had  some  examples  of  it  in  this  part  of  Canada,  you 
know  all  about  it, — the  fact  is,  no  railway  can  stand  still,  it 
must  go  on  and  increase  its  facilities  from  time  to  time,  its 
engines,  cars,  rolling  stock,  and  its  terminals,  if  it  is  going  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  public 
service.  That  is  the  whole  and  the  only  justification  for  any 
railway,  private  or  national. 

As  for  the  Canadian  Pacific,  it  is  just  as  well  that  its  liquid 
reserves  should  be  available  for  these  purposes,  instead  of  the 
country's  railway  investments  being  further  augmented  in 
that  regard. 

•  But  there  is  another  special  reason,  that  is,  it  occurs  to  me 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  some  kind  of  yard-stick  with 
which  to  measure  the  activities  and  successes  of  any  system 
of  national  railways.  You  have  a  pretty  good  yard-stick  if  the 
C.P.R.  is  left  alone.  A  national  system  must  at  least  equal 
the  performance  of  the  C.P.R. — we  hope  they  will  surpass 
it — but  the  spur  of  competition  will  be  present,  the  necessity 
of  proper,  equal,  and  intensive  action ;  and  there  will  be  com- 
paratively little  danger  of  that  political  interference  which 
the  companies,  strange  to  say,  so  greatly  deplore,  if  the  neces- 
sity is  kept  present — there  will  not  be  much  room  for  political 
patronage  in  a  system  of  national  railways,  so  long  as  they 
have  to  measure  up  to  the  performance  of  a  Canadian  Road 
all  admit  to  be  sufficient. 

So,  gentlemen,  for  these  reasons,  obvious,  as  I  submit,  we 
have  not  included  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  our  suggestions. 

Apart  from  theoretical  objections,  there  are  two  very  con- 
crete reasons  against  interference.  The  first  of  these  objec- 
tions— I  really  forget  who  first  gave  it  voice,  but  I  dare  say 
it  will  be  familiar  to  some  of  you  gentlemen — is  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  new  system  to  compete  with  the  well-established 
and  efficient  Canadian  Pacific,  and  that  public  ownership  must 
under  such  unfair  conditions  fail.  I  wonder  what  kind  of 
public  service  supporter  was  responsible  for  that  objection. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the  national  service  can  not  stand  in 
competition  with  a  privately-owned  system,  then  the  sooner 
that  fact  is  demonstrated  the  better.  We  are  not  here — I  am 
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not  here  at  any  rate — to  advocate  any  change  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  change,  but  to  improve  conditions ;  other- 
wise no  change  is  justified. 

Then  the  other  objection — it  is  equally  strongly  taken;  1 
don't  know  exactly  where  it  started — is  that  competition  of 
the  national  system  would  be  unfair  to  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
Well,  gentlemen,  of  course  one  objection  answers  the  other; 
they  both  can  not  be  right.  I  believe  they  are  both  wrong.  I 
believe  that  it  is  perfectly  fair  for  the  Country  to  go  into  the 
railway  business  in  competition,  not  only  with  the  C.P<R.,  but 
with  any  other  railway  company.  It  is  fair,  not  only  to  the 
Country,  but  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  just  so  long  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  honesty  are  followed  in  the  administration 
of  the  railway  service, — just  that  and  nothing  else.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  principle  of  public  honesty  which  Sir  Adam 
Beck  features  to-day  in  connection  with  his  Hydro.  What 
does  this  mean?  Fairness  and  accuracy  in  your  bookkeeping, 
honesty  in  your  returns,  and  the  proper  observance  of  the 
underlying  principle  that  service  is  not  to  be  given  below  cost, 
and  cost  means  just  as  much  money  cost  as  material  cost.  And 
no  project,  gentlemen,  in  the  long  run  can  win  unless  these 
underlying  principles  are  followed.  Unfair?  Of  course  un- 
fair to  the  Canadian  Pacific  if  you  go  into  the  railway  business 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  service  at  less  than  cost  and  making 
up  the  difference  through  the  general  rate.  That  kind  of 
competition  would  be  unfair  and  dishonest.  That  kind  of  / 

competition  would  make  the  Canadian  Pacific,  as  one  of  the  / 

large  taxpayers  of  the  Country,  contribute  to  the  deficiencies  * 

which  its  rival  ought  to  have  earned  in  its  freight  rates.  But 
there  is  no  chance,  gentlemen,  of  anything  of  that  kind  being 
done,  if  your  railways  are  administered  entirely  apart  from  \ 

politics  and  by  an  absolutely  separate  and  complete  organ- 
ization entirely  unconnected  with  the  Country's  treasury. 

I  shall  just  point  out  one  further  consideration  to  you.  As 
I  have  said,  we  have  endeavored  to  deal  with  conditions,  not 
theories.  The  conclusions  we  have  come  to  are  the  logical  • 
result  of  existing  conditions,  not  of  theories.  The  Grand  Trunk 
itself  says  it  is  at  the  end  of  its  tether;  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
carry  the  burden  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  cost  of 
that  system,  as  returned  to  the  Government  in  February,  1916, 
amounted  to  $197,129,590,  and  of  this  sum  $123,000,000 
represents  the  commitments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  proper.  They 
may  well  say  they  can  not  carry  on.  •  It  is  impossible  to  do  so. 
The  only  other  interest  is  that  of  the  Country.  The  applica- 
tion of  public  ownership  is  hardly  in  question:  you  own  that 
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railway  already!  Why  not  realize  on  it?  It  is  yours,  you 
are  in  the  position  of  mortgagees ;  when  the  mortgagor  can  not 
pay,  has  no  chance  of  paying,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  The 
railway  is  wished  on  you ;  you  have  got  it ! 

Let  us  look  again  where  the  situation  leaves  you.  What  is 
the  question?  The  question, — Shall  the  Country  assume  the 
obligations  and  the  certainty  of  future  losses  on  this  line, 
which  standing  by  itself  is  a  mere  continuing  liability,  or 
shall  that  property  be  made  valuable  and  useful  by  consolidat- 
ing it  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Northern  ?  So 
far  as  the  Grand  Trunk  is  concerned,  you  have  Grand  Trunk 
obligations  running  up  into  the  millions,  guaranteeing  invest- 
ments, in  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  property.  While  the  systems 
were  built  to  be  run  as  one,  at  least  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
is  not  much  good  without  the  other.  Are  you  going  to  take 
the  end  with  which  you  can  do  nothing,  and  relieve  the  Grand 
Trunk  of  all  obligations,  entailing  an  annual  burden  on  the 
Country  of  over  $6,000,000,  and  give  back,  as  is  proposed,  the 
$25,000,000  of  money  which  the  Grand  Trunk  has  sunk  in  this 
unprofitable  venture?  Or  is  it  your  view  that  a  fair,  equi- 
table arrangement  be  made  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  that 
both  the  lines  should  be  taken  over,  so  that  both  may  be  made 
profitable,  so  that  both  can  properly  discharge  those  functions 
which  the  Country  has  every  right  to  expect? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Canadian  Northern.  My  time  has 
long  since  passed ;  and  I  must  apologize ;  but  I  take  it  that  it  is 
right  that  I  should  say  something  about  the  Canadian  North- 
ern for  a  minute.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  a  great  deal 
of  money,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  chiefly  indirectly, — it 
did  not  get  the  very  great  advantages  in  direct  grants  nearly 
to  the  extent  the  other  line — the  Canadian  Pacific,  got;  but 
indirectly,  I  mean  by  guarantees,  indirectly,  it  got  a  very  large 
sum.  The  Country's  total  C.N.R.  account  is  $298,253,- 
263.  You  own  the  National  Transcontinental;  you  own  the 
Intercolonial;  and  you  own  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Rail- 
way; but  the  money  which  you  have  put  into  the  Canadian 
Northern,  and  the  money  put  into  the  Canadian  Northern  for 
which  you  are  responsible,  is  over  twelve  million  dollars,  over 
and  above  the  total  amount  that  you  have  put  into  the  three 
railways  that  you  already  own.  Now,  your  position  is  exactly 
the  same,  as  it  seems  to  me,  your  position  is  with  respect  to 
the  Grand  Trunk.  Again  you  are  in  the  position  of  mort- 
gagees; again  default  is  made;  and  again  there  is  very  little 
hope  that  equity  of  redemption  will  be  saved  by  anyone  rush- 
ing to  the  rescue.  Over  and  above  that,  you  are  faced,  as  you 
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all  know,  with  the  fact  that  new  capital  ^  is  required  for  a 
minimum  program  for  three  years  amounting  to  $67,000,000. 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  what  I  am  saying,  it  is  not  what 
Mr.  Acworth  is  saying, — not  at  all:  it  is  what  investigators 
investigating  for  the  Company  itself  say  and  they  say  for  a 
maximum  for  a  five-year  period  they  would  require  $101,000,- 
000  of  money. 

To  allow  the  Companies  to  complete  their  programs 
— to  further  duplicate — more,  much  more,  money  is  indeed 
required.  The  Grand  Trunk's  own  figures — Something 
has  been  said  about  the  Commission  not  being  fair  to  the 
Grand  Trunk — Gentlemen,  there  is  not  a  figure,  in  connection 
with  the  Grand  Trunk's  position,  that  has  not  been  got  from 
a  Grand  Trunk  Official.  We  find  that  $51,000,000  is  required 
to-day  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  not  only  on  capital  account,  but 
also  on  current  account,  for  postponed  work  of  maintenance 
that  should  have  been  done ;  for  locomotives  and  engines  that 
ought  to  have  been  bought;  for  reserve  accounts  that  ought 
to  have  been  opened  up.  That  story  is  all  got  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  people,  and  substantiated  by  sworn  evidence.  That  is 
the  result:  Fifty-one  million  dollars  of  money  required  on 
the  Grand  Trunk's  own  showing. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  responsible  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
— a  very  pressing  and  onerous  difficulty.  The  Grand  Trunk  is 
without  proper  reserves,  either  in  cash  or  plant.  Its  own  offi- 
cials say  it  requires  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  Canadian 
Northern  cannot  pay  its  fixed  charges.  The  Country  is  pay- 
ing its  deficit.  The  Canadian  Northern  program  entails 
Eastern  Terminals  and  a  new  line  from  Toronto  to  the 
Niagara  gateway :  construction  at  the  present  time  entirely 
unnecessary,  if  the  facilities  on  the  existing  lines  were,  at 
comparatively  small  cost,  enlarged,  and  the  Canadian  North- 
ern amalgamated  with  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  the  Country  must,  in  the  long  run,  assume 
the  great  obligations  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific — a  property 
without  necessary  feeders  and  branch  lines.  In  the  same  ter- 
ritory, the  Canadian  Northern  has  many  well-located  branch 
lines  and  feeders,  but  its  main  line  in.  the  Prairie  Provinces  is 
much  below  the  standard  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  In 
the  name  of  common  sense  why  should  not  these  expensive 
and  disjointed  undertakings  be  consolidated  and  further  ex- 
pense and  duplication  saved? 

Doubtless  you  have  been  told  that  public  ownership  is  im- 
possible without  public  operation — that  public  operation  means 
abuses  of  all  kinds  and  degrees.  If  you  have  read  the  report, 
you  at  once  answer  that  this  is  not  contemplated— that  the 
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people's  railway  is  not  to  be  run  by  politicians  but  by  direc- 
tors, as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  company.  You  will  be 
probably  then  told  that  this  is  impossible.  Why  is  it  impos- 
sible to  manage  the  same  railways  under  ordinary  company 
business  methods,  simply  because  in  the  case  of  the  CN.R.  the 
stock  interest  of  the  people  is  increased  60%  ?  Surely  at  the 
present  time  proper  appointments  are  probable,  if  not  certain 
— surely  if  proper  appointments  are  made  and  your  directors, 
or.  trustees,  nominate  their  successors  for  appointment  by 
Parliament,  the  appointment  of  their  successors  ought  to  be 
satisfactory. 

The  Boards  of  Directors  of  ordinary  companies  nominate 
those  they  think  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  shareholders  to 
vacancies  on  the  Board.  We  merely  substitute  Parliament  for 
shareholders.  The  accident  of  ownership  is  immaterial — man- 
agement efficient  and  continuous  is  everything.  This,  the 
adoption  of  our  plan  will  we  think  ensure. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  great  consideration  and 
attention. 
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(September  27th,  1917.)  $£$ 

The   Present  Crisis 

BY  HON.  W.  A.  HODMAN.* 

AT  a  special  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Club  held  on  the  27th 
*"*     September,  Mr.  Holman  said: 

Mr.  President,  Your  Honor,  and  'Gentlemen, — I  am  very 
happy  indeed  to  be  the  guest  of  this  important  gathering  in 
Toronto  on  this  closing  day  of  my  all  too  brief  sojourn  upon 
Canadian  soil.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  not  attribute 
to  me  either  any  responsibility  for  the  brevity  of  my  visit  to  \ 

your  country,  nor  I  am  sure,  will  you  credit  me  with  any  idea  \ 

that  in  a  stay  of  three  or  four  days  I  have  succeeded  in  pluck- 
ing out  the  heart  of  your  Canadian  mysteries.     We  in  Aus-  I 
tralia  have  suffered  too  much,  and  have  in  the  past  writhed  too  \ 
frequently  under  the  infliction  of  the  globe  trotter  and  the 
man  who  after  a  week's  stay  amongst  us  thinks  he  knows  all 
about  our  country,  for  us  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  the  forma- 
tion of  rapid  and  inadequate  judgments  where  we  make  visits                 j 
ourselves. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  gentlemen,  at  having  been  invited  / 

to  be  your  guest,  to  become  the  subject  of  one  of  these  pe- 
culiarly happily  devised  and  charming  functions;  and  believe 
me,  I  feel  fully  that  apart  from  personal  applications,  there  is, 
as  the  chairman  has  said,  a  genuine  feeling  of  affection  spring- 
ing up  between  the  British  of  Canada  and  the  British  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  may  make  bold  to  assure  you  that  that  sentiment 
is  reciprocal. 

I  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  a  very  few  words,  in  the 
time  allotted  to  me  to-day,  upon  the  great  and  exacting  crisis 
through  which  the  portions  of  our  Empire  are  passing  to- 
gether. We  are  all,  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  British 
family,  passing  through  the  ordeal  at  once,  and  I  feel  that  an 
occasion  like  this  would  be  wickedly  wasted,  that  I  should  be 
failing  in  my  duty  as  a  public  man,  in  however  humble  a 
capacity,  if  1  did  not  take  it  to  say  what  has  been  forced  upon 

*Hon.  W.  A.  Holman  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  New"  South  Wales. 
Following  a  conference  with  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  United  States  making  speeches  on  war  subjects. 
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my  own  mind ;  it  is  not  an  original  or  novel  view,  but  it  seems 
to  me  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  emphasizing  the  issues 
of  the  war,  because  after  three  tragic  years  of  struggle  we  find 
that  in  certain  quarters  a  certain  weariness  of  the  war  is 
springing  into  existence,  that  different  counsellors  are  rising 
up  who  urge  us  that  the  moment  has  come  to  talk  about  peace. 
We  find  them  not  only  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Allies,  but 
within  those  ranks  as  well.  It  is  nothing  to  marvel  at,  gentle- 
men, nor  is  it  a  matter  for  special  indignation  or  anger.  I  say 
at  once  that  I  am  quite  convinced  that  many  of  these — after 
all  the  whole  of  these  are  but  an  insignificant  handful,  though 
they  have  the  capacity  of  obtaining  notice  out  of  proportion 
to  their  importance — many  of  these  men  are  of  the  highest 
character,  and  are  guided  by  the  most  conscientious  convic- 
tions. That  I  think  may  be  admitted,  must  be  admitted,  in 
justice  to  those  who  take  a  view  unlike  my  own.  They  think 
that  the  continuous  strain  of  the  losses  which  the  war  has  so 
far  inflicted  upon  us  will  ultimately  be  greater  than  any  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  from  further  prosecution  of  it.  They,  acting 
the  part  not  of  critics  but  of  patriots,  are  urging  us  now  to 
throw  down  the  weapons  of  war  and  accept  the  first  tendered 
opportunity  of  re-establishing  peace. 

I  admit  that  the  first  interest  of  the  British  nation  is  peace. 
We  are  a  peaceable  race;  and  doubly,  trebly,  is  that  true  of 
those  portions  of  the  British  race  who  find  themselves  in  the 
newer  Dominions,  like  Canada  and  like  Australia.  Our  first 
interest  is  peace.  You  are,  here  in  Canada,  and  we  are,  there 
in  Australia,  confronted  with  the  problems  of  peace  in  their 
vastest,  their  most  alluring,  and  their  most  promising  forms. 
The  whole  country  lies  before  us  to  shape  and  mould  it  as  we 
may  desire,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  peace,  must 
have  freedom,  not  only  from  the  actuality  of  war,  but  freedom 
from  its  continuous,  enduring  menace.  Peace  is  what  we 
desire,  in  order  that,  I  take  it,  we  may  devote  ourselves  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  may  concentrate  ourselves  upon  the  triumphs  of 
peace,  may  year  by  year  and  generation  after  generation  leave 
behind  us  a  continuously  advancing  and  improving  state  of 
civilization,  and  let  each  era  leave  a  better  state  of  things  than 
that  which  ushered  it  in.  That  I  take  to  be  the  ideal  of  Canada ; 
that  I  may  say  is  certainly  the  ideal  of  Australia.  And  if  to- 
day, by  any  choice  of  ours,  peace  of  that  class  can  be  had,  if 
to-day  we  can  have  a  peace  which  is  really  peace  and  not  merely 
a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  feverish  preparation 
for  their  renewal,  but  a  peace  which  should  be  abiding,  and 
should  be  rooted  and  lasting  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  man 
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who  would  stand  between  such  a  peace  and  the  people  would 
in  my  judgment  be  the  people's  greatest  enemy,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  such  a  man  myself.  But  we  have  faced 
the  ordeal ;  it  is  now  before  us ;  we  must  go  through  it,  calmly, 
deliberately,  with  judgment  unswerved  by  the  fiery  trials  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected. 

We  must  look  at  what  is  offered  us  to-day;  we  must  look 
at  the  prospect.  I  beg  you  to  consider  with  me  what  is  offered 
us  to-day.  We  might  make  peace  of  a  kind  to-morrow,  we 
might  fling  down  our  arms,  we  might  enter  into  negotiations 
which  are  being  insidiously  held  out  to  us  on  many  sides,  we 
might  stop  the  immediate  contest,  we  might  stop  for  the 
moment  these  more  appalling  horrors;  but  what  would  hap- 
pen ?  There  are  no  terms  possible  at  this  moment,  or  at  any 
mcment  until  complete  and  final  triumph  has  crowned  the 
efforts  of  the  Allies !  If  we  make  terms  at  any  moment  earlier 
than  that,  we  merely  pave  the  way  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  by 
our  unresting  enemies  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  more 
favorable  to  them  than  the  time  and  circumstances  at  present 
are. 

We  are  a  band  of  civilized  nations  defending  ourselves,  and 
defending,  as  has  frequently  been  said,  but  is  no  less  true  no 
matter  how  often  it  is  said,  defending  the  dearest  interests  of 
civilization  itself  against  the  most  malignant  and  criminal 
attack  made  upon  it  since  the  days  of  the  invasions  from 
Eastern  Asia.  We  are  defending  ourselves  against  a  deliberate 
effort  to  establish  a  military  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  Powers  of  Europe.  We  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
middle  of  the  struggle;  our  enemies  are  held  at  bay;  their 
forward  march  has  been  checked,  at  all  events  upon  the  West, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  East;  the  might  of  a  free  Europe 
pitted  against  a  successful  Prussia;  this  has  been  done,  but 
still  the  enemy  is  erect,  powerful,  threatening;  still  he  is  in  a 
position  where  his  savage  military  breed  gets  inspiration,  finds 
ample  sustenance  for  food,  from  the  facts  as  they  stand  to- 
day. The  enemy  sees  all  the  surrounding  populations  crouch- 
ing at  his  feet — Belgium,  part  of  France,  Serbia,  Poland,  a 
portion  of  Russia.  These  areas  have  all  been  added  to  the 
territories  of  the  Central  Empires  by  the  Prussians  in  the  last 
three  years.  These  areas  are  to-day  in  the  possession  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  armies.  The  settlements  now  established 
are  interpreted  throughout  Germany  and  Austria  as  the  set- 
tlements of  a  triumphant  character  for  the  military  policy  to 
which  these  two  Empires  have  committed  themselves.  Their 
rulers  establish  that  issue,  and  rightly  say  to  their  people : 
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"See  now,  how  after  all  the  policy  that  we  urged  has  been 
justified  by  events !  We  told  you  the  struggle  would  be  bitter, 
and  the  sacrifices  would  be  great,  but  we  told  you,  if  that 
struggle  was  made  and  those  sacrifices  were  endured,  that 
triumph  would  crown  our  arms.  Do  not  give  up ;  see  how  we 
hold  the  embattled  forces  of  the  world;  they  have  abandoned 
possession  of  some  of  the  finest  middle  territory,  which  has 
fallen  a  prey  to  German  military  prowess!  True,  in  order  to 
immediate  settlement,  we  are  going  to  give  some  of  these  things 
back, — but  leave  that  to  the  skill  of  our  diplomatists !  We  will 
give  back  Belgium,  and  a  portion  of  Poland.  This  is  to  get  a 
sound  starting  for  our  next  diplomacy.  We  do  this  of  our  own 
volition.  We  have  taken  these  things  by  the  strength  of  our 
right  arm,  by  the  predominance  of  the  German  military  spirit. 
Stand  to  us!  Follow  us!  Be  guided  by  us,  as  you  have  been 
guided  through  that  crisis.  Rally  around  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty!  Rally  around  civilization's  bulwark,  and  you  shall, 
as  so  often  in  history,  if  you  do  that  right,  lift  the  German 
people  to  the  dominance  of  the  world." 

They  could  justly  make  at  the  moment  the  promise  that  the 
Allies  could  be  forced  to  accept  terms  at  the  present  moment. 
And  the  warlike,  formidable,  but  docile,  German  people — what 
response  would  the  German  people  make?  We  know  what 
response  they  would  make.  It  would  be  believed,  for  such, 
they  would  say,  is  the  destiny  of  Germany,  now  clearly  proved ; 
the  control  of  three-fourths  of  the  world  is  now  under  the 
army,  the  German  army.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
await  the  final  moment,  when  the  final  harvest  is  reaped  for 
which  this  is  the  sowing. 

What  would  be  our  position?  There  would  be  just  two 
alternatives:  either  humbly,  passively,  to  accept  the  post  of 
vassalage  to  the  German  suzerainty,  which  German  statesman- 
ship has  contemplated  for  us, — we  should  be  driven,  on  the  one 
hand,  quite  meekly  to  walk  into  the  place  laid  out  for  us  by 
German  philosophy  and  diplomacy,  which  they  have  marked 
out  for  us, — or  we  should  have  to  commence  that  very  moment 
to  arm,  arm,  arm,  to  the  very  teeth,  for  the  next  struggle !  We 
could  not  escape  this  struggle, — we  could  only  postpone  it.  If 
we  accept  peace  now,  we  should  be  postponing,  and  only  post- 
poning, the  struggle  from  which  we  flinch.  What  would  be  the 
result  were  the  people  under  the  dominance  of  their  primary 
desire  to  be  left  in  peace,  and  to  concentrate  the  intellect  of 
our  race  and  the  talents  of  our  population  upon  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  peace  ?  We  should  suddenly  find  ourselves 
immersed  body  and  soul  in  preparations  for  war,  and  under 
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the  necessity  of  preparing,  instead  of  for  a  peaceful  future, 
for  a  military,  war-like  future.  From  day  to  day,  and  hour 
to  hour,  every  proposal  in  public  affairs  would  be  judged  by 
the  one  test,  how  will  this  strengthen  or  weaken  us  when  the 
day  of  struggle  comes?  Education,  the  onward  march  of  ;,:  i 
democracy  and  free  institutions,  all  things  would  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  one  problem  of  having  our  spears  sharpened 
and  our  swords  ready.  Everything  in  the  world  would  be 
more  than  colored,  it  would  be  darkened,  by  the  unending 
necessity  of  preparing  for  the  great  military  crisis  which  lay 
before  us. 

Such  is  -the  possibility,  gentlemen.  It  may,  I  admit,  have 
attractions  for  some;  it  has  absolutely  none  for  me.  A  peace 
of  that  kind  is  not  peace,  but  is  only  the  peaceful  sloth  which 
Milton  denounced  as  only  accepted  by  those  too  cowardly  or  ' 

too  indolent  to  go  through  that  struggle  now,  who  hope  that 
struggle  will  be  so  far  postponed  that  it  will  not  be  realized  .  | 

in  their  generation.    There  may  be  some  who  will  say  that  that  j 

offers  some  attraction  to  them,  but  I  believe  it  offers  none  to 
the  vast  majority  of  the  great  virile  people  of  Canada,  and  I 
am  convinced  to  the  great  majority  of  the  no  less  virile  people 
of  Australia. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  in  this  quarrel 
now,  and  we  shall  never  again  have  so  favorable  an  oppor-  j 

tunity  of  ridding  the  world  of  the  military  menace.    We  fight  j 

now  with  everything  in  our  favor  at  last.  The  initial  diffi- 
culties are  overcome.  We  have  transformed  a  peaceful  people 
into  a  warlike  people,  here  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  and  last 
now,  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  all,  the  United  States  of 
America.  These  have  all  been  driven  to  arms ;  the  plowshare  1 

has  been  dropped  and  the  sword  taken  up,  a  thing  not  to  be  j 

taken  up  under  ordinary  conditions.  Blunders,  mistakes  at 
least,  there  have  been,  disasters  and  disappointments ;  but 
these  things  now  are  coming  to  an  end ;  to-day  the  enemy  sees 
the  organized  forces  of  the  civilized  human  race  beginning  to  /' 

encompass  him.  The  only  thing  necessary  for  us  is  at  this 
moment,  with  manly  resolve  and  stern  determination,  to  do  a 
little  more,  to  sacrifice  more.  There  may  be  a  little  further 
sacrifice  to  make,  in  order  that  the  sacrifices  already  made 
shall  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  \ 

But  now,  when  we  may  hope  for  complete  success,  we  find  ^ 

here  and  there  a  few  voices  beginning  to  urge  a  craven,  an 
ignoble,  a  disastrous  peace.  Believe  me^  gentlemen,  I  speak  in 
no  warlike  spirit.  It  has  been  my  lot  in  public  affairs  in  Aus- 
tralia to  be  a  leader  in  the  Labor  party,  the  Labor  movement.  j 


.;-rv-:j>^  -.'"i--  ^^^ 
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My  duty,  I  have  considered,  has  been  in  times  of  peace  to 
preach  peace  and  good  will,  a  proper  understanding  amongst 
the  nations,  to  fight  against  every  kind  of  racial  and  national 
prejudice,  to  do  what  little  lay  in  me  to  end  the  reign  of  war 
upon  this  world  altogether.  And  in  the  past  I  have  not  failed 
to  do  whatever  duties  came  to  me  in  this  connection.  I 
speak — I  beg  you  to  believe  it,  gentlemen, — as  no  friend  or 
supporter  of  any  warlike  policy.  During  my  whole  life  I  have 
been  deeply  moved  by  the  possibilities  of  world  peace,  a  league 
or  federation  amongst  the  civilized  nations.  We  see  to-day, 
under  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  league 
brought  spontaneously  into  existence.  The  leaders  of  our 
league  of  nations,  the  British,  French,  Italians, — I  hope  to  be 
able  to  say  later  the  Russians,  when  that  great  country  has 
emerged  from  the  pangs  of  birth, — we,  this  league  of  nations, 
are  banded  together  to  secure  justice  for  each  other  and  for 
the  others  in  the  world.  To-day  such  a  league  is  confronted 
by  one  single  force  or  power  which  makes  immediate  security 
impossible  for  millions  of  the  peaceful  world.  But  for  the 
savage  militarism  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey,  but  for 
the  existence  of  these  three  deadly  despotic  powers,  of  very 
mighty  nations  welded  within  each  other  by  their  militaristic 
creed,  we  might  have  permanent  concord  established  in 
Europe  to-day.  And  we  should  have  advanced  farther  than 
that,  and  led  the  van  of  civilization  in  the  world,  resolved  to 
stand  united  firmly  together,  until  the  menace  involved  in  the 
existence  in  our  midst  of  this  world  pest  has  finally  been  got 
rid  of,  and  peace  and  concord  again  restored  among  the 
councils  of  earth. 

And  it  is  our  privilege,  the  privilege  of  us  the  younger 
nations,  removed  by  our  situation  and  saved  by  our  traditions 
from  all  participation  in  the  ordinary  intrigues  and  quarrels 

£  of  warring  dynasties,  in  profound  peace  and  in  profound 

security,  unthreatened  and  unharmed  by  large  warlike  coun- 
tries, in  spite  of  these  things,  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  great 

^  army  which  is  to-day  fighting  for  this  noble  principle  in  the 

world.  Our  own  men  have  gone  forward  from  the  farm,  the 
workshop,  the  counting  house,  men  of  peace  and  good  will, 
kindly  disposed,  to  slay  and  be  slain,  because  they  have  felt 
that  in  this  great  struggle  their  place  is  beside  their  brothers 
of  England  and  France,  to  strike  down  once  for  all  this  men- 
ace to  the  world.  They  have  done  it,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  done  it  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  Each  day  we  read  the  tributes  of  admiration  wrung 
from  those  who  have  seen  these  gallant  boys.  Only  this  day 
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I  have  read  how  some  young  Australians  won  the  admiration 
of  hardened  veteran  officers,  who  have  seen  in  these  peaceful, 
democratic,  unwarlike  men,  the  strongest  force  which  the 
Allies  have  fighting  in  their  ranks. 

But  I  am  one,  and  I  believe  all  around  this  table  are  men, 
who  rejoice  to  have  been  spared  to  see  this  great  day  of 
reckoning  and  clearing;  who  rejoice  to  believe  that  this  fiery 
ordeal  through  which  we  are  passing  now  is  but  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  greater  era  in  the  history  of  mankind;  and  to 
know  that  our  own  countries  have  not  been  lacking,  have  not 
been  pusillanimous,  did  not  fail  to  respond  to  the  duty  laid 
upon  us.  We  know  the  countries  of  Canada  and  Australia 
have  borne  our  part  and  have  done  our  duty  in  the  world. 
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(October  3rd,  1917.) 

The  Problems  with  which  We 
are  Faced 

BY  LORD  NORTH ci,iF£E.* 

A  T  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  3rd  October, 
£*     Lord  Northcliffe  said : 

Your  Honor,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club, — When 
I  spoke  to  you  last  time,  just  before  the  war,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  one  of  us  thought  that  on  my  next  visit  Canada 
would  have  in  the  fields  of  Europe  an  army  fifteen  times  the 
size  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  at  Waterloo.  Very 
few  people  in  Canada,  very  few  people  in  the  world,  took  the 
trouble  to  watch  what  was  going  on  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
Those  who  did  take  the  trouble  were  regarded  as  of  doubtful 
sanity.  When  I  spoke  in  this  town  and  in  Winnipeg  as  to 
the  coming  war,  I  was  looked  on  either  as  a  sensation  monger 
or  an  alarmist.  People  were  too  busy  in  the  pleasant  occupa- 
tion of  growing  wheat  or  other  delightful  pursuits  to  imagine 
that  Germany  was  planning  to  grab  the  results  of  our  labors 
of  the  last  hundred  years. 

Well,  we  know  what  has  happened  since  1914.  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  flatter  the  Canadians.  I  know  that  you,  as  a  nation, 
do  not  like  it.  I  have  been  enough  among  your  soldiers  in 
England  and  France  to  know  they  take  their  accomplishments 
as  a  matter  of  course.  One  or  two  things  I  feel  bound  to  say 
of  your  Canadian  army,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  visit  I 
paid  to  General  Byng  and  General  Currie  in  January  last  at 
the  front.  The  Canadian  soldier,  as  Sir  Douglas  Haig  told  me, 
when  he  came,  brought  to  the  battle  fields  of  Flanders  many 
"accomplishments  not  common  to  other  soldiers.  Particularly 
one  he  brought  which  one  might  have  expected  him  to  bring, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  had  been  calculated  upon — the  art  of 
surveying,  map  making  and  making"  of  ground  plans.  These 
gifts  in  particular  came  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of 

*Lord  Northcliffe  was,  for  some  time,  head  of  the  British  War 
Mission  in  the  United  States.  He  is  the  most  notable  publisher  in  the 
British  Empire. 
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your  men  had  been  in  the  real  estate  business.  And  I  do  not 
suppose  those  industrious  gentlemen,  who  so  often  ask  us  to 
amass  fortunes,  realized  in  peace  time  that  one  day  their  own 
particular  business  would  be  the  means  of  saving  countless 
lives  at  the  -front.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  occurred  to  the 
imagination  of  even  the  most  imaginative  real  estate  agent, 
that  on  the  quick  circulation  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
flying  photographers,  and  on  the  quick  making  of  maps  of 
new  German  trenches,  very  largely  depends  the  success  and 
the  safety  of  those  raids  in  which  the  Canadians  have  been  so 
successful. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  lives  were  lost  by  thousands  to 
the  Allies  and  to  the  enemy,  by  reason  of  inefficient  air  scout- 
ing. Month  by  month  photography  has  advanced,  and  now 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  whenever  a  raid  is  to  be  attempted, 
the  raider  knows  that  as  far  as  is  possible  every  little  German 
fortress,  every  machine  gun  nest,  has  been  discovered  by  the 
flying  men,  and  location  circulated  up  and  down  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  that  of  the  publications  by  which  I  earn  my  living.  I  f 

was  told  that  the  wonderful  equipment  for  map  making  and  \ 

for  reproducing  the  photographs  of  trench  maps  is  so  perfect  | 

and  the  speed  of  the  thing  so  wonderful,  that  photographs  } 

may  be  taken  let  us  say  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    The  fly-  J 

ing  man  then  descends  to  the  nearest  automobile  developing  / 

station,  his  photographs  are  printed,  and  circulated  by  the  { 

map  makers  by  the  thousands,  so  that  when  the  advance  takes 
place  at  4  o'clock  in  the  next  morning — raids  are  usually  made  1 

at  dawn — every  man  advancing  knows  exactly  what  he  is  going 
against.  I  need  not  assure  you  what  an  immense  saving  of 
life  has  been  affected  by  this  efficient  work. 

As  to  the  raids  themselves.  This  form  of  individual  fight- 
ing was  invented  by  our  armies,  and  the  Germans  have  not  ( 
shown,  with  all  their  great  courage,  any  very  great  fondness 
for  it.  The  Canadian  is  accustomed  to  solve  individual 
problems,  in  conquering  the  lands  between  Cape  Breton  and 
Victoria,  he  is  accustomed  all  his  life  not  to  work  in  masses, 
as  the  Germans  are  in  their  factories,  but  to  work  individually 
on  his  own,  and  in  this  connection,  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
is  thoroughly  recognized  by  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  Welsh 
and  the  English,  and  I  can  assure  you  they  are  very  highly 
appreciated  by  that  great  Scotchman  who  is  in  charge  of  all 
our  armies. 

I  have  the  great  honor  of  the  friendship  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig.  I  have  seen  most  of  the  generals  on  the  Western  Front 
— British,  French,  Italian,  Belgian.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
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few  who  has  remained  "ungummed" — as  they  say  on  that 
side  of  the  water.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  and  is  said  to 
be  the  one  of  the  few  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  war. 
He  knows  the  Germans  and  speaks  German.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  has  had  only  one  reverse  in  the  field  when  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  lost  1,300  prisoners  near  Nieuport.  He 
has  constructed  this  wonderful  artillery  machine  which  is  ham- 
mering the  life  out  of  the  Hun.  The  Germans  know  who 
Haig  is,  for  they  mass  their  forces  more  deeply,  and  place 
more  of  the  flower  of  their  army  in  front  of  the  British  lines 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  front. 

If  you  carefully  read  the  communiques  every  day  you  will 
find  that,  unless  the  weather  absolutely  prevents,  that  huge 
hammering  machine  of  Haig's  never  ceases.  He  is  the  only 
general  who  never  lets  the  German  lines  have  a  rest.  Every 
report  shows  that  the  great  centre  on  the  Western  Front  is 
no  longer  at  Verdun  or  in  Champagne,  but  where  your  boys 
are  and  our  boys  are,  with  Currie  and  the  other  generals. 

When  I  paid"  my  visit  to  your  army,  Currie  had  not  been 
appointed  its  head.  But  General  Byng  spoke  to  me  of  Currie. 
As  you  probably  know,  he  is  personally  one  of  the  biggest 
generals  in  the  field,  and  certainly  he  is  one  of  the  most  silent. 
It  is  remarkable  proof  of  the  adaptability  of  this  western  man 
that  he,  a  non-professional  soldier,  should  have  this  great 
army  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  should  possess,  as  I  know  he' 
does,  the  absolute  confidence  of  every  one  of  them. 

When  I  was  here  last  time  I  little  thought  that  by  now 
60,000  of  troops  would  have  gone  from  Toronto,  and  that 
your  University  would  have  given  to  the  war  4,500  of  its 
boys.  We  talked  of  more  peaceful  topics.  War  did  not  then 
seem  as  imminent  as  in  some  previous  years.  We  did  not 
think  1914  would  be  the  fateful  year;  some  of  us  thought  it 
would  be  1915,  or  '16,  or  '17.  But  the  war  has  come.  We 
have  made  many  blunders,  and  have  had  wonderful  successes. 
The  British  Fleet  swept  every  German  trading  vessel  off  the 
sea,  almost  at  the  outset.  It  prevented  the  Germans  from 
landing  troops  on  the  coast  of  France,  which  would  have 
been  an  enormous  help  to  them.  It  has  deprived  Germany  of 
essential  imports.  It  has  enabled  us  to  transport  400',000 
Canadian  soldiers  safely  across  the  Atlantic,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  enable  us  to  transport  more  of  them. 

I  think  it  well  that  we  should  pay  attention  to  some  diffi- 
culties of  the  war.    When  I  say  "the  war"  I  mean  the  war  on 
the  Western  Front.     It  seems  to  Great  Britain  that  we  arc 
fighting  many  wars.    British  and  some  Australians  are  fighting 
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a  really  great  war,  to  restore  to  Christians  the  Holy  Land. 
That  war  is  not  very  much  noticed  here.  A  far  bigger  war 
than  the  Boer  War  is  the  war  in  Macedonia,  by  which  we 
are  retaining  a  great  number  of  troops  of  the  Bulgarians, 
excellent  troops,  who  were  helping  Germany.  There  is  the 
war  to  capture  the  Bagdad  Railway.  We  have  got  the  head 
of  that  railway,  the  essential  part  of  the  railway  in  the  East — 
that  is  a  war  we  hear  hardly  referred  to  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Yet  I  noticed  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  General  Maude 
had  captured  a  whole  Turkish  army,  with  its  generals  and  its 
guns.  There  is  a  war  waged  by  that  small  Anglo-Dutch 
nation  of  South  Africa,  which  ousted  the  Germans  from  South 
Africa.  As  to  this  war,  I  think  the  greatest  tribute  to  the 
form  of  government  under  which  we  all  live  is  the  fact  that 
the  men  who  were  fighting  us  seventeen  years  ago  should  be 
fighting  for  us  to-day.  There  is  the  war  in  German  East 
Africa.  And  there  are  countless  little  wars,  which  I  will  not 
enumerate.  To-day  I  will  speak  of  the  difficulties  in  what 
you  in  Canada  call  "the  war,"  that  is,  the  war  on  the  Western 
Front. 

We  have  lately  had  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  forces  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Americans, — and  I  speak  as  one  who  has  lived  among 
them, — have  begun  in  right  down  earnest.  They  are  prepar- 
ing for  a  real  war  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  hundred 
million  man  power  of  a  great  Republic.  When  I  arrived  in 
this  country,  early  in  June  last,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
with  the  preparations  I  saw  about  me  in  New  York  and  some 
other  American  cities.  There  is  no  need  for  disappointment 
now.  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  somewhat  captious 
critic  and  alarmist  generally,  but  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
lacking  in  the  preparations  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
making  mistakes;  every  nation  makes  mistakes,  for  nations 
are  no  more  free  from  them  than  children,  and  a  child  only 
learns  by  its  experience.  But  one  mistake  they  did  not  make, 
the  mistake  made  by  Great  Britain  in  sticking  to  the  voluntary 
system  for  two  years.  That  was  a  bad  blunder,  as  great  a 
mistake  as  it  would  be  in  thinking  one  could  destroy  the 
German  concrete  forts  with  shrapnel  shells.  They  are  not 
making  that  mistake. 

A  mistake  they  are  making  perhaps,  is  in  the  matter  of 
transports,  in  not  sufficiently  visualizing  the  immense  tonnage 
required  to  transport  their  army  and  its  supplies  to  France.  If 
only  to  maintain  my  reputation  as  an  alarmist,  I  urge  that  we 
have  to  keep  our  minds  on  the  submarine  menace.  I  do  not 
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.hold  any  optimistic  views  as  to  the  submarine  such  as  are 
usually  expressed.  I  pointed  out  two  days  ago  in  a  newspaper 
interview  that  the  submarine  sinkings  are  continuing,  a  French 
friend  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  France  had  lost  the 
greatest  number  'of  ships  in  the  whole  history  of  submarine 
warfare.  The  submarine  is  not  decreasing  its  activities,  and 
as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  specific  invention  against  the  sub- 
marine. The  navies  of  the  world  are  learning  to  take  toll  of 
the  submarines  by  destroyers  and  depth  bombs  and  are  increas- 
ing the  numbers  of  their  fast  ships  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  German  submarine  menace ;  but  so  far  as  an  invention  for 
destroying  the  submarine  is  concerned  there  is  none. 

My  idea  of  a  motto  as  regards  transport  is  the  one  I  see 
often  in  your  country,  "Safety  First."  It  succeeded  admirably 
in  regard  to  the  transport  of  the  Canadian  soldiers.  We  have 
transported  through  the  aid  of  the  British  navy  400,000  Cana- 
dian soldiers  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  but  with  the 
American  army  we  have  an  entirely  new  proposition.  All  the 
supplies  of  the  Canadian  soldiers  were  not  brought  from  Hali- 
fax to  France, — it  has  been  possible  to  get  some  from  Great 
Britain;  in  fact,  the  major  part  of  our  supplies  have  been 
taken  across  the  British  channel,  which  at  its  narrowest,  is  but 
twenty-one  miles  wide,  and  at  its  widest  only  forty  miles.  Our 

/  base  therefore  is  quite  close  to  our  front,  quite  close  to  the  port 

in  France  to  which  all  the  American  supplies  are  going.  To 

'  guard  our  transports  is  quite  an  easy  matter,  and  we  have 

not  lost  one  single  soldier  going  from  England  to  France.  As 
to  our  transport  of  supplies;  these  supplies,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  are  taken  over  in  steel  barges  built  for  the  purpose  to 
a  new  port  we  have  secured  for  that  purpose,  thence  up  the 
French  canals.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  operation.  But 
look  at  the  problem  that  presses  upon  our  American  cousins  at 
the  present  moment !  We  have  transported  to  France  four  or 
five  hundred  locomotives,  and  have  had  to  build  I  do  not  know 
how  many  miles  of  railways.  For  that  purpose,  you  have 
torn  up  your  tracks  and  we  have  torn  up  ours.  The  Americans 
will  have  to  transport  everything  that  they  need.  There  is 
very  little  to  be  had  in  France.  The  French  need  all  their 
supplies  for  their  own  army  of  four  million  men. 

The  success  of  the  American  boys  when  they  get  to  France 
is  never  in  doubt  whatever.  They  are  being  well  trained. 
They  have  just  invited  a  number  of  British,  French  and  Cana- 
dian officers  to  assist  them  in  their  training.  From  my  own 
personal  staff  of  the  War  Mission  there  has  gone  a  young 
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Canadian  officer,  who  had  made  a  great  success  in  the  battle 
of  Vimy  Ridge. 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  whole  problem  of  the  war  is 
ships,  ships,  ships.  It  is  evident  to  every  man  in  this  audience 
that  if  the  sinkings  of  ships  exceeds  the  building,  there  is  a 
shrinkage.  Added,  as  I  have  said,  to  that  there  is  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  sudden  incoming  of  the  gigantic  demands 
of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  shipbuilding  is  proceeding 
rapidly  in  England  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  too, 
but  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  the  able  Scotchman  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  British  Shipping  Board,  and  is  called  the  Shipping  Con- 
troller, estimates  that  the  United  States  must  build  six  million 
tons  a  year  to  meet  the  situation.  That  is  twice  as  much  as 
Great  Britain,  the  greatest  shipbuilding  nation  in  the  world, 
ever  built  in  any  year.  I  adduce  this  fact  to  you  men  of 
business,  that  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
problem  of  the  war  on  the  Western  Front. 

As  far  as  posible,  we,  who  practically  control  the  majority 
of  the  world's  ships,  are  confining  them  to  the  shortest  and 
best  route,  that  across  the  Atlantic.  But  ships  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  India  can't  continue 
to  exist  without  ships.  Australia  must  have  ships.  And  East 
Africa,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Macedonia,  require  ships.  But 
it  is  most  obvious  to  me,  thinking  of  this  problem  as  I  do  night 
and  day,  that  all  of  us  who  have  any  interest  whatever  in 
the  matter  of  shipbuilding  should  urge  to  the  utmost  of  our 
energy  and  vigor  the  concentration  of  war  students  and  ship- 
builders on  this  problem.  ^ 

There  is  being  fought  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  this 
tremendous  sea  battle  with  the  German  submarine.  It  is  usually 
waged  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Ireland,  the  west  coast  of 
France,  sometimes  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  .Because  we 
do  not  see  or  hear  much  about  these  sea  battles,  except  for 
the  report  of  the  bare  result  of  them,  we  must  not  blind  our- 
selves to  the  fact,  but  must  recognize  that  the  Germans  have 
pinned  their  faith  in  victory  on  the  submarine.  They  have 
never  faltered  in  that  conviction. 

.That  they  are  building  faster  and  larger  submarines  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  our  trusted  captains  of  merchant  ships 
who  have  escaped  them.  Although  we  are  screening  our  ships, 
are  arming  them  better,  are  using  destroyers,  new  depth  bombs, 
and  mines,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  specific  inven- 
tion to  combat  the  submarine ;  and  solemn  fact  that  the  sink- 
ings of  ships  at  the  present  moment  exceed  the  buildings  of 
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them.  I  don't  say  it  will  always  remain  so;  if  it  did,  victory 
would  be  impossible. 

We  British  are  doing  all  we  can.  I  only  wish  it  were  possible 
that  Canada  could  do  more  as  a  shipbuilding  country,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  because  of  the  lack  of  steel.  I  hesitate  to 
express  an  opinion  about  a  very  technical  thing,  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  possibility  of  building  wooden  ships  of  sufficient 
strength  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  very  high  speed  now  neces- 
sary in  order  to  escape  from  a  submarine. 

Enough  of  the  alarmist — a  little  of  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion and  compliment.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
who  organized  the  Red  Cross  Fund.  But  although  I  have 
been  to  this  country  twenty  times  and  know  that  you  give  with 
both  hands,  I  was  astounded  at  the  sums  you  have  sent  from 
this  Province  of  the  Empire,  Ontario,  to  that  Fund.  To  the 
whole  of  the  free  and  independent  nations  to  which  you  and 
I  of  this  Empire  belong,  it  came  as  a  surprise,  and  I  may  say 
a  great  example.  Your  Governor  was  thanked  for  his  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  want  to  thank  you  briefly  for  the  same  cordial  welcome 
as  I  have  received  on  my  previous  visits.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  generosity  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  the  Red  Cross 
Fund  is  very  greatly  appreciated  by  those  many  persons  in 
England  who  have  been  laboring  for  that  splendid  fund  in  the 
last  three  years. 
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(October  15th,  1917.} 

War  Corresponding  on  Four  Fronts 


BY  MR.  HAMILTON 

AT  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  15th  October, 
Mr.  Fyfesaid: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  —  I  feel  that  I  ought  first  of 
all  to  apologize  for  my  appearance:  I  am  painfully  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  I  don't  look  the  popular  idea  of  a  war  cor- 
respondent. The  popular  idea,  I  am  afraid,  differs  very  much 
from  the  reality  in  that  as  in  many  other  cases.  I  remember 
seeing  a  play  once  in  which  the  war  correspondent  was  armed 
to  the  teeth,  as  they  say  in  boys'  books,  and  was  continually 
turning  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  from  behind  books, 
or  above  the  ceiling,  or  behind  an  arm  chair,  when  the  enemy 
commanders  were  in  conference.  I  have  never  done  anything 
of  that  kind;  if  I  had  ever  penetrated  to  the  enemy  com- 
manders' conferences  I  should  not  have  been  here  to-day.  In 
a  novel  by  Mr.  Kipling  there  are  some  war  correspondents, 
who  are  delightful  young  men,  always  in  evening  dress,  who 
are  always  singing  songs  about  how  splendid  it  would  be  to  get 
back  to  the  front.  That  is  not  the  case  now  —  generally  they 
are  pleased  to  get  away  from  the  front.  Another  correspondent 
is  told  of  by  Jules  Verne,  who  wanted  to  send  a  telegram,  and 
to  keep  other  correspondents  away  from  the  telegraph  he 
began  to  telegraph  the  Bible;  I  believe  he  got  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  Deuteronomy.  If  I  did  that  kind  of  thing,  I  should 
hear  from  my  newspaper  in  no  flattering  terms. 

In  fact,  the  war  correspondent  to-day  is,  I  am  afraid,  a 
rather  prosaic  person.  As  a  rule  he  lives  in  very  comfortable 
quarters,  in  a  stately  chateau,  perhaps,  where  he  has  all  the 
comforts  of  home,  where  information  is  easily  accessible  to 
him,  where  it  is  sent  off  for  him,  and  he  has  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting his  messages  away.  He  leads  on  the  whole  a  comfortable 
and  not  very  dangerous  life.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  safety  of  war  correspondents.  Not  all  of  them  are  con- 
tent to  stay  in  bomb-proof  places.  I  saw  just  a  few  days  ago 

*Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  has  been  a  prominent  war  correspondent 
throughout  the  Great  War,  having  covered  every  front.  While  on 
this  continent  he  was  attached  to  the  British  War  Mission. 
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that  a  man  I  had  met  on  the  western  front  had  lost  a  leg  on 
the  Italian  front;  and  a  correspondent  of  the  Petit  Journal 
was  killed  not  long  ago.  There  are  other  slighter  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  which  I  have  experienced,  as  for 
example,  when  I  was  captured  once,  with  Arthur  Moore,  of 
The  Times,  by  a  patrol  of  Uhlans  and  had  an  experience  we 
are  not  particularly  anxious  to  repeat.  We  knew  there 
were  patrols  of  Uhlans  about.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  1914,  when  the  Hun  was  spreading  over  the  coun- 
try like  a  flood,  in  I  suppose  the  quickest  advance  that  he  has 
ever  made.  We  fell  in  with  the  French  retreating  from  the 
Battle  of  Charleroi ;  and  though  we  were  in  a  motor  car  we 
didn't  want  to  pass  them,  for  when  you  go  by  kicking  up  a 
dust  it  makes  you  unpopular;  so  we  asked  them  if  there  was 
a  side  road  we  could  take,  and  were  told  there  was,  so  we 
took  it  But  less  than  five  minutes  after  we  left  those  French 
troops  we  fell  into  a  column  of  Uhlans,  going  along  very 
quietly,  very  dour.  They  stopped  us,  asked  us  where  we 
were  going,  looked  over  our  papers  and  took  them  away.  They 
found  a  revolver  in  our  chauffeur's  pocket, — for  which  I 
talked  to  that  chauffeur  afterwards  in  a  way  he  will  never 
forget.  We  found  a  corporal  sitting  beside  us,  holding  I  think 
the  biggest  revolver  I  had  ever  seen.  On  the  other  side  was 
one  of  the  troopers  with  his  lance  leveled  at  us.  The  little 
officer,  however,  was  a  decent  chap.  When  he  asked  us  where 
we  were  going  we  thought  Paris  would  be  a  safe  place  to  say, 
so  we  said  "Paris."  He  asked  how  we  were  going  to  get 
there,  and  we  said,  "Through  Clermont."  "All  right,"  he 
said,  "you  can  go  on."  We  didn't  know  why  he  was  so  ready 
to  let  us  go  on;  but  presently  as  we  were  going  on  towards 
Clermont,  some  of  the  people  of  that  town  ran  out  crying  to  us 
to  stop,  saying  the  place  was  full  of  Germans!  They  had 
occupied  it  two  hours  before.  So  the  young  officer  thought: 
"If  they  go  to  Clermont  they  are  off  my  hands,  and  we  have 
got  them  now."  It  was  only  the  good  luck  of  those  decent 
French  people  running  out  that  saved  us.  We  rushed  back 
that  back  road  at  a  speed  that  broke  all  speed  limits  in  the 
world,  till  we  got  back  to  the  French  column,  extremely  thank- 
ful that  we  had  escaped  the  Uhlans. 

The  old  time  war  correspondent  did  not  wear  a  uniform ; 
now  it  is  insisted  upon,  as  it  is  necessary.  When  going  about 
among  the  troops  on  your  own  side,  if  you  are  in  uniform 
you  are  recognized,  whereas  if  you  were  in  plain  clothes  you 
would  simply  be  treated  as  a  spy  and  shot.  Some  uniforms  I 
have  seen  were  peculiar.  We  wear  the  British  officer's  uni- 
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form;  on  the  Russian  front  I  wore  the  ordinary  Russian  offi- 
cer's uniform.  But  one  man,  an  American  correspondent,  a 
very  good  fellow  indeed,  turned  up  on  the  Russian  front  in  a 
soldier's  blouse — in  summer  instead  of  wearing  tunics  the 
Russians  wear  blouses, — a  pair  of  riding  breeches,  and  gaiters, 
an  ordinary  tweed  overcoat,  a  hat  which  looked  like  a  pancake, 
and  an  umbrella !  And  he  stuck  to  that  umbrella  all  the  time 
he  was  in  the  army,  he  never  let  it  go. 

They  used  to  grade  us  there  on  the  Russian  front  according 
to  the  color  of  our  hair :  if  you  have  brown  or  red  or  fair  hair, 
you  are  graded  as  a  lieutenant,  but  if  you  have  white  hair  you 
are  graded  as  a  captain;  so  I  always  came  off  rather  better 
than  the  others. 

Well,  as  I  told  you,  it  is  a  fairly  easy  job  in  ordinary  war 
when  you  are  with  an  army  that  is  settled  down  more  or  less 
permanently,  but  we  hope  not  altogether  permanently,  to  trench 
warfare.  There  is  a  continual  tour,  as  they  take  correspondents 
now,  and  it  is  a  fairly  easy  job.  But  it  was  not  so  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  when  the  fighting  was  going  on,  and  you  had 
to  be  nipping  around  as  best  you  could.  You  couldn't  be 
taken  around  as  now.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  fighting 
was  open,  and  the  correspondent  had  every  man's  hand 
against  him,  for  they  did  not  know  whether  you  might  be  a 
spy  or  not.  It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  collect  news,  and 
still  more  difficult  a  thing  to  get  it  away  when  you  had  col- 
lected it. 

When  the  war  started,  we  were  some  days  before  we  came 
into  it.  I  went  to  the  French  frontier  when  Austria  declared 
war  on  Serbia,  being  sent  by  my  paper,  The  Daily  Mail.  I 
had  a  very  comfortable  journey,  the  last  comfortable  journey 
I  have  had.  I  saw  the  mobilization  of  the  French  army.  I 
came  up  from  Nancy  to  Paris  on  the  first  day  of  mobilization, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  country  had  sprung  to  arms 
over  night.  We  got  our  passes  at  five  o'clock  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  in  less  than  a  day  we  got  to  Nancy.  We  were 
stopped  about  twenty  times  by  the  gathering  of  troops.  It 
was  the  most  wonderful  transformation  from  peace  to  war 
that  one  could  imagine.  The  country  seemed  alive  with 
troops. 

In  Paris  I  asked  to  be  attached  to  the  French  army.  They 
gave  me  papers  with  rules  for  correspondents.  But  unfortu- 
nately I  reckoned  without  the  British  army.  I  don't  want  to 
say  anything  against  the  British  army.  No  one  has  a  greater 
admiration  or  love  for  the  British  army  than  I;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  I  thought  the  British  army  was  rather 
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hard  on  war  correspondents.  I  tried  to  see  as  much  as  I 
could  of  things.  Fortunately  I  had  a  motor  car  and  could  get 
around  to  see  what  was  going  on.  With  two  other  correspond- 
ents I  got  to  Le  Cateau,  but  an  officer  told  us  we  had  rendered 
ourselves  liable  to  be  shot  for  going  there.  We  marveled,  but 
he  said:  "You  must  remember  this  is  now  Gen.  Joffre's  com- 
mand ;  otherwise  we  could  do  anything  we  like."  We  thought 
it  hard,  but  had  to  go.  Another  correspondent  did  something 
like  that,  and  they  took  away  his  motor  car,  and  they  sent  him 
out  of  the  country,  and  he  had  to  sign  a  paper  promising  that 
he  would  never  go  back ;  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  go  back ; 
he  has  been  sent  to  the  Macedonian  front,  but  is  still  debarred 
by  that  paper  from  going  back  to  France. 

The  fact  is,  they  didn't  want  correspondents  at  the  front  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  thought — I  don't  know  what 
they  thought — God  knows  what  officers  and  sometimes  soldiers 
do  think !  I  must  be  careful  what  I  say,  but  it  is  hard  to  figure 
out  how  and  what  the  officials  do  think  sometimes.  However, 
they  have  a  way  of  doing,  and  it  was  only  by  taking  very 
good  care  and  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  French  com- 
manders that  we  got  along.  But  they  said:  "We  can't  take 
correspondents  officially,  for  we  are  afraid  the  British  won't," 
and  the  British  said  the  same !  It  was  the  old  game  of  Codlin 
and  Short,  which  is  very  often  the  case. 

It  was  only  because  we  were  able  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  British  authorities  that  we  managed  to  get  anything  done 
at  all.  When  I  sent  a  despatch  from  Amiens  telling  how 
serious  the  matter  was  on  the  Western  Front,  Lord  Kitchener 
told  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  War  Office  he'd  shoot  me  if  he 
caught  me.  That  state  of  things  at  the  beginning  has  now 
passed  away  completely,  and  now  there  is  perfect  harmony 
between  the  War  Office  and  the  correspondents;  they  are 
given  every  facility  possible,  and  the  best  relations  exist 
between  them  in  every  way. 

Having  a  motor  at  the  "beginning  was  01  enormous  advan- 
tage, in  fact  it  was  an  absolutely  necessity.  The  horse  is  no 
longer  any  good,  he  can't  get  about  quickly  enough.  I  have 
known  correspondents  who  were  not  able  to  ride  or  to  drive 
a  motor  car;  they  were  such  men  of  peace.  One  has  to  be 
prepared  to  get  about  any  way  you  can.  I  have  done  that, 
going  about  in  Russia  in  farm  carts,  those  vehicles  with  a  long 
pole,  on  which  you  sit — if  you  can — and  are  joggled  up  and 
down  till  you  feel  like  a  poached  egg  after  you  arrive — if  you 
do  arrive. 

I  remember  on  Easter  Eve  last  year,  the  principal  church 
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service  of  the  year  in  Russia,  a  great  religious  occasion  for 
them,  I  found  out  a  service  close  to  a  dressing  station.  It  was 
very  impressive.  All  the  men  who  could  be  spared  came,  the 
priest  conducted  a  little  chant,  and  the  singing  was  impromptu 
by  the  men.  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  Tarnopol,  but  on  the 
way  we  got  absolutely  bogged ;  the  cart  got  stuck ;  we  got  the 
horse  out,  and  managed  to  half  carry,  half  lead  him  away, 
but  we  had  to  leave  the  cart.  The  mud  was  up  to  the  tops  of 
our  long  boots  and  got  down  inside,  and  it  was  a  hard  job  to 
get  your  leg  out.  I  am  bound  to  say  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the 
mud  of  Flanders,  for  that  was  thicker.  The  mud  in  Galicia  is 
more  like  pea  soup,  while  in  Flanders  it  is  like  plum  duff. 
Still,  the  Galicia  mud  was  bad  enough. 

Another  mode  of  transport  is  by  aeroplane.  That  is  ex- 
tremely useful  at  times.  Once  or  twice  I  have  found  it  so. 
The  last  time  I  was  flying  in  Russia  I  was  not  over  the  enemy 
trenches  but  our  own.  Then  there  is  the  observation  balloon, 
which  is  not  exactly  a  mode  of  transport,  but  rather  a  kind  of 
emetic.  I  don't  know  any  sensation  more  unpleasant.  In  an 
ordinary  balloon  there  is  no  such  feeling.  I  have  never  been 
troubled  that  way  when  flying.  But  in  an  observation  bal- 
loon, or  "sausage"  as  it  is  called,  it  is  very  unpleasant  indeed. 

On  the  Italian  front  the  great  mode  of  transportation  is  by 
the  telif ericas,  carried  on  wire  cables,  run  sometimes  almost 
straight  up  the  face  of  the  mountains.  I  remember  going  up 
the  Col  C . . . .  we  were  first  drawn  by  mules,  then  we  got  into 
five  of  these  telif  ericas  one  after  another — the  car  is  a  box 
like  a  coffin,  which  holds  two  men.  Five  of  these  brought  us 
up  to  the  region  of  eternal  snow;  then  we  had  to  walk  three 
miles  across  a  glacier;  then  we  came  to  the  front  line  of  the 
division,  which  had  to  get  everything  up  by  these  telifericas, 
five  miles,  to  some  of  those  front  line  positions.  That  shows 
the  enormous  difficulties  those  Italians  have  to  contend  with. 
In  Austria  they  told  me:  "We  could  have  held  on  perfectly 
easily,  but  we  had  no  way  of  getting  munitions  or  food;  we 
simply  had  to  give  way  because  of  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
porting our  supplies."  If  you  think  of  what  the  Italians  are 
doing,  and  if  you  think  sometimes  they  seem  to  be  rather  slow, 
make  all  allowances  for  them!  They  have  the  most  difficult 
front  in  the  world  to  fight  on,  and  they  are  making  a  very  fine 
job  of  it! 

Well  then,  when  I  had  been  in  France  three  months,  till 
nearly  the  end  of  October,  the  country  began  to  be  just  a  little 
too  hot  to  hold  me,  on  account  of  the  kindly  feelings  of  the 
War  Office.  Directly  I  got  over  to  England,  my  paper  said, 
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"We  want  you  to  go  to  Russia,  where  they  are  less  suspicious." 
That  was  the  great  difficulty  we  were  always  up  against  in 
Russia,  their  suspiciousness.  It  was  awfully  difficult  to  get 
information  out  of  them,  and  sometimes  equally  difficult  to  get 
your  information  off  if  we  had  the  use  of  the  telegraphs.  One 
time,  in  Petrograd,  they  stopped  the  telegrams,  and  simply 
didn't  send  the  telegrams  off.  One  of  my  friends,  a  banker, 
said  to  me :  "I  don't  know  whether  you  know  that  no  telegrams 
are  going."  I  asked  to  see  the  Chief  Censor,  and  told  him  my 
trouble,  but  he  said :  "It  isn't  a  matter  I  know  anything  about," 
and  I  would  have  to  see  the  Director  of  Telegraphs.  He  was 
very  nice  and  polite  and  charming — the  Russians  always  are, 
they  would  do  anything  rather  than  be  rude  to  you.  The 
Director  of  Telegraphs  didn't  speak  anything  but  Russian,  and 
I  didn't  know  much  Russian,  but  I  tried  to  tell  him  what  my 
trouble  was.  But  all  he  said  was  "Tak,"  meaning  "So?"  "Is 
that  so?"  "Yes,"  I  said,  "it  is  very  awkward  for  me,  because 
I  have  been  piling  in  telegrams  for  days  past,  but  if  they  are 
not  going  to  send  them  I  will  not  write  them."  "Tak,"  he 
said.  I  "tacked"  for  other  parts,  then.  This  shows  that  you 
cannot  get  anything  out  of  them.  They  hate  to  tell  you 
anything  unpleasant,  they  would  rather  leave  you  in  doubt, 
the  most  difficult  situation  of  all.  Even  when  they  did  tell 
you  things  they  were  so  often  wrong,  I  don't  mean  intention- 
ally wrong,  but  the  Russians  have  no  sense  of  exact  state- 
ment, any  more  than  they  have  an  exact  sense  of  time.  For 
example,  at  the  Battle  of  Lodz,  they  reported  that  the  Rus- 
sians very  nearly  surrounded  the  Germans,  and  then  the  Ger- 
mans very  nearly  surrounded  the  Russians.  M.  Sazonoff,  the 
Russian  Minister,  told  us  the  Russians  had  captured  two  Ger- 
man army  corps.  I  sent  off  a  despatch  at  once.  Next  day,  it 
turned  out  that  they  very  nearly  captured  them,  but  not  quite  I 
Very  fortunately  the  British  Embassy  had  telegraphed  it  also, 
and  Lord  Kitchener  got  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  an- 
nounced the  receipt  of  the  message.  So  my  bacon  was  saved, 
for  I  was  making  the  mistake  in  good  company. 

The  great  difficulty  is  in  knowing  when  to  believe  them  and 
when  not.  It  led  one  often  not  to  accept  information  which 
was  true.  An  instance  of  that  was  in  connection  with  the 
Battle  of  Przemysl,  when  I  met  Gen.  Linoff,  and  he  said,  "We 
have  fallen  on  bad  times  now;  but  this  is  a  most  wonderful 
thing."  "Yes,  splendid,  Your  Excellency,"  I  said,  "I  con- 
gratulate you!"  "But  you  don't  know,"  he  replied, — "the 
number  of  prisoners,  they  have  captured  180,000  prisoners!" 
Nobody  believed  that  in  Przemysl  there  were  more  than  thirty 
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or  forty  thousand  persons  altogether;  but  in  two  days  there 
were  the  official  figures  and  it  was  exactly  true,  and  I  might 
have  had  one  of  the  finest  scoops  of  my  lifetime!  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  when  your  information  is  exact  and  when  it  is 
due  to  their  enthusiasm  and  their  desire  for  good  things,  which 
it  so  very  often  is. 

One  great  difficulty  we  had  was  to  avoid  eating  too  much. 
There  was  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Petrograd,  but  at  the  front 
they  had  plenty,  and  they  had  about  eight  meals  a  day! 
Everyone  wanted  to  feed  you.  One  afternoon  we  were  invited 
by  a  Cossack  regiment  to  dine  at  the  officers'  mess.  Our  train 
was  delayed  and  we  did  not  arrive  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  so  we  had  our  dinner  on  the  train,  and  thought 
they  would  have  had  theirs,  not  waiting  for  us  so  long.  But 
no  indeed,  they  had  waited  for  us!  And  nothing  would  do 
but  we  must  sit  down,  they  compelled  us  to  have  our  dinner 
with  them.  And  if  any  one  of  us  jibed  at  any  of  the  courses, 
the  officers,  from  the  colonel  to  the  youngest  subaltern,  gath- 
ered around,  and  coaxed  us,  patted  us  on  the  back  or  the  head, 
entreating  us  to  eat  something.  "Come,  come,"  they  would 
say,  "Do  try,  do  make  an  effort !"  You  couldn't  refuse  when 
they  pressed  you  like  that ! 

They  are  a  most  delightful  people;  they  sing  and  dance  all 
the  time.  Can  you  imagine  a  British  colonel,  after  dining  in 
the  mess,  coming  down  and  doing  a  dance,  with  the  men  all 
around  keeping  time  with  clapping  while  he  did  the  most 
astonishing  pirouettes?  It  is  a  delightful  sight,  but  one  can't 
imagine  it  happening  anywhere  else,  not  at  any  rate  in  the 
British  army ! 

The  Russians  were  very  good  also,  on  the  whole  very  good, 
in  the  way  of  censorship.  I  could  write  a  book  on  my  experi- 
ences with  censors,  but  they  wouldn't  pass  it  yet !  They  were 
on  the  whole  very  good.  There  was  one  man  who  thought 
himself  very  clever, — he  was;  I  had  put  in  one  of  my  stories 
something  about  the  blue  sky, — "shrapnel  bursting  in  the  blue 
sky" — "That  would  never  do,"  the  censor  said,  "it  would 
indicate  where  this  was  happening,  in  the  south,  for  they  never 
have  blue  sky  in  the  north  of  Russia."  Of  course  I  took  it 
out. 

Sometimes  the  censor  clapped  down  tight  on  us,  as  when 
Moscow  was  full  of  riots,  and  not  a  word  got  out  for  weeks. 
And  when  Rasputin  was  killed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  news- 
papers for  four  days,  except  a  little  paragraph  of  two  lines  in 
one  paper,  saying,  "We  hear  that  Gregory  Rasputin  died  sud- 
denly." And  for  that  the  publishers  were  severely  punished. 
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Sometimes  you  could  get  around  the  censor — I  don't  believe 
it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do,  but  I  did  it  once,  though  it  is  not  a  wise 
thing.  It  was  over  the  question  of  the  Tsar  taking  over  the 
command  of  the  armies.  I  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  this  news  to  England.  The  Russian  newspapers 
were  hardly  allowed  to  mention  the  Tsar's  name — now,  of 
course,  they  can  say  anything  they  like  about  him.  I  concocted 
a  telegram  which  I  sent  to  the  private  house  of  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Daily  Mail,  something  to  this  effect:  "Manag- 
ing Director  going  on  holiday,  head  of  firm  taking  over  direc- 
tion of  affairs."  I  chanced  it,  and  it  got  through  all  right. 
The  editor  who  received  it  caught  on  to  what  I  meant ;  but 
will  you  believe  me,  the  British  censor  didn't  send  it  back,  but 
he  kept  it  three  days,  till  the  thing  was  announced  by  the  Rus- 
sian Agency !  There  was  my  poor  little  scoop  knocked  on  the 
head !  These  things  make  one  feel  bad. 

One  of  the  best  messages  I  think  I  have  ever  written,  because 
I  wrote  it  in  a  state  of  excitement,  was  telling  how  Col.  Norton 
Griffiths  and  his  assistants  smashed  up  thirty  million  pounds' 
worth  of  oil  property  in  Roumania  in  a  fortnight.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  scene,  very  impressive,  and  I  sent  a  description 
of  it,  but  the  censor  in  England  tore  it  to  pieces,  because,  he 
said,  it  was  too  pessimistic — what  he  meant  I  don't  know :  the 
fact  was,  we  had  done  a  magnificent  piece  of  work,  for  if  we 
had  left  those  oil  wells — I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any 
gentlemen  in  this  room  who  had  shares  in  them — but  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  got  enormous  help  and  comfort.  I  described 
it  in  plain  terms,  but  it  was  cut  down  and  torn  to  shreds 
because  it  was  "too  pessimistic" ! 

It  was  a  bad  business  there  in  Roumania ;  it  is  always  miser- 
able being  with  an  army  in  retreat ;  if  you  are  noting  down 
anything,  they  are  afraid  you  are  telling  about  their  distress. 
I  have  been  three  times  in  such  an  experience,  once  after  the 
Battle  of  Charleroi  with  the  French,  in  that  long  retreat  in 
Russia  in  the  summer  of  1915,  and  then  in  the  Roumanian 
retreat.  That  was  almost  the  worst  of  all,  one  felt  so  sorry 
for  those  men;  they  would  make  splendid  soldiers  if  they  were 
properly  prepared,  but  they  were  sent  into  the  war  without 
proper  preparation.  They  had  nothing  but  their  rifles, — well, 
they  had  four  batteries  of  howitzers,  but  they  had  no  big  guns. 
They  were  scared  to  death  when  they  heard  the  Germans  were 
in  front  of  them,  instead  of  the  Austrians ;  they  were  terrified 
of  the  Germans,  although  they  didn't  mind  the  Austrians.  They 
had  no  barb  wire  cutters,  so  when  they  were  sent  out  to  destroy 
barb  wire,  you  may  imagine  the  destruction  that  was  suffered. 
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They  knew  nothing  about  trench  spades,  and  their  trenches 
were  pitiful  affairs;  it  was  painful,  but  almost  humorous,  to 
see  the  poor  way  they  had  to  manage. 

At  Bukharest  it  was  strange  to  see  the  crowds  of  well- 
dressed  people  simply  fighting  to  get  into  the  trains  to  get 
away,  climbing  on  the  roofs  of  the  cars, — and  the  roofs  were 
crowded, — hanging  on  to  the  steps,  and  even  between  the  cars 
on  the  buffers. 

Of  course  the  air  raids  frightened  the  people ;  they  used  to 
come  nearly  every  day,  in  Parsifals  by  night  and  aeroplanes  by 
day.  Once  there  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  people  killed  in 
one  day.  News  was  coming  every  day  of  the  Germans  coming 
nearer, — that  was  a  very  scaring  effect.  When  we  did  get  off 
we  went  to  a  place,  as  you  know,  called  Jassy,  right  up  near 
the  Russian  frontier.  There  were  no  preparations  whatever 
made,  for  even  the  diplomats.  They  had  to  stay  a  week,  and 
find  lodgings  for  themselves.  We  got  there  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  having  left  Bukharest  about  seven  or  eight 
the  evening  before.  Another  correspondent  and  I  went  to  see 
if  we  could  get  rooms;  we  asked  an  officer  if  he  knew  any 
friends  who  had  rooms  to  let;  he  did,  but  we  had  to  bargain 
hard  for  them,  and  we  had  to  pay  $600  a  month  for  one  room. 
We  paid  it,  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  we  got 
settled,  and  went  back  down  to  see  how  things  were  going  on. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  knocking  about  for  some 
little  time,  we  found  the  unfortunate  Polish  Minister,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  of  his  family,  pushing  a  hand  cart  up  hill, 
asking  where  he  could  stay ! 

Jassy  is  a  little  town  of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
inhabitants.  Its  population  was  suddenly  doubled.  You  can 
imagine  the  difficulty  there  was  in  finding  accommodation  for 
the  newcomers. 

I  saw  an  interesting  fight  for  food.  They  sent  the  ambas- 
sadors down  in  a  train,  but  they  forgot  to  put  on  a  dining  car. 
Now  these  unfortunate  ambassadors,  you  know,  are  accus- 
tomed to  being  fed  at  regular  hours,  so  they  began  to  get  very 
hungry.  Some  one  came  with  the  information  that  a  dining 
car  had  been  attached  or  that  they  had  come  to  some  place 
where  they  could  get  food.  The  way  those  ambassadors  fought 
for  rations  was  a  revelation  to  me!  If  they  had  ever  fought 
like  that  for  the  interests  of  their  countries,  something  would 
have  been  doing ! 

The  general  impression,  one  of  the  things  most  noticeable  in 
this  war,  is  that  the  men  with  the  Allies  have  been  splendid, 
everywhere.  Men  who  come  from  well-to-do  homes  and  com- 
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fort  stand  much, — and  they  have  much  to  stand,  in  this  most 
uncomfortable  war  for  the  infantryman  that  has  ever  been. 
The  only  people  who  get  any  fun  out  of  it  are  the  airmen  and 
gunners.  The  mud  you  have  to  stand  in  is  awful,  and  the 
monotony  is  awful,  just  between  the  trenches  and  the  billets, — 
it  is  an  appalling,  monotonous,  wearing  life,  and  they  do  stand 
it  magnificently. 

But  while  you  have  got  that  impression  of  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  fighting,  you  have  also  got  the  impression  that  the 
men  who  have  been  arranging  the  business  of  the  world  have 
not  been  up  to  their  jobs, — they  have  let  us  down  badly.  All 
around  the  world  they  are  not  doing  their  best.  The  govern- 
ments have  failed  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  tasks  to  which  they 
ought  to  have  directed  themselves.  I  think  we  have  got  to  look 
after  our  politicians  and  diplomats  very  much  more  closely 
than  we  have  ever  done  before.  After  all,  it  is  our  business ; 
we  must  not  think  it  is  their  business,  and  that  we  only  have 
to  check  it.  If  we  do,  we  shall  only  run  into  the  same  kind  of 
catastrophe  again, — which  God  forbid!  All  that  has  got  to 
wait  until  this  catastrophe  is  out  of  the  way.  When  that  will 
be,  no  one  can  tell,  anyone  can  make  a  guess,  and  one  per- 
son's guess  is  as  good  as  anybody  else's.  They  tell  an  amus- 
ing story  in  France  about  JofTre's  chauffeur.  Someone  hop- 
ing to  get  some  inside  information  from  the  great  General's 
chauffeur,  said  to  him:  "I  suppose  the  Field  Marshal  often 
talks  to  you  about  the  war  ?"  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said ;  "because  he 
rides  beside  me,"  "And  what  does  he  say?"  "Oh,"  was  the 
reply,  "he  asks  me,  'Well,  Jean,  when  is  this  awful  war  going 
to  end?"3 

It  must  end  some  day.  And  we  can  all  help  to  end  it.  We 
can  all  take  our  share  of  sacrifice,  even  if  it  is  a  small  share. 
Some  are  asked  to  give  their  lives,  some  to  give  their  limbs, 
many  are  not  asked  even  to  leave  their  homes  or  families,  or 
to  give  up  their  occupations.  What  is  it  that  is  asked  of  those 
who  stay  at  home  and  follow  their  ordinary  occupations,  and 
perhaps  grow  richer  following  them  by  reason  of  the  war? 
First  of  all  they  are  asked — a  small  thing,  a  thing  that  almost 
makes  us  smile — they  are  asked  to  eat  a  little  less,  and  to  make 
certain  slight  changes  in  their  daily  fare.  It  does  seem  a  small 
thing,  but  it  is  a  thing  of  very  real  importance. 

You  remember  the  story — it  occurred  to  me  last  night  when 
I  was  thinking  of  this  address — the  story  of  Naaman,  the 
Captain  of  the  hosts  of  the  King  of  Syria;  he  was  smitten 
with  leprosy,  but  he  heard  of  a  prophet  who  might  be  able  to 
cure  him;  he  sent  word  to  him,  and  thought  something 
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dramatic  would  happen,  that  the  prophet  would  do  some  great 
and  rather  tremendous  thing,  something  that  would  get  a  head- 
line in  the  newspapers;  but  all  Elisha,  the  prophet  of  Israel, 
told  him  was  to  bathe  seven  times  in  the  River  Jordan. 
Naaman  was  disappointed.  He  said,  "I  thought  the  prophet 
would  come  down,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and 
heal  my  leprosy,  that  he  would  do  something  dramatic ;  but  he 
tells  me  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan,  such  a  piffling-  little  thing  to 
do !"  But  he  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and  he  was  healed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  important  teaching  to  this  effect  in 
the  economy  campaign  that  many  of  us  can  see.  It  is  very 
important  and  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  small  sacrifice  that 
those  who  stay  behind  at  home  are  asked  to  make. 

The  next  thing  those  who  stay  at  home  are  asked  to  do  is 
to  subscribe  their  money  for  war  purposes.  I  understand  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  that  very  soon.  There  is  not 
any  sacrifice  in  that :  you  will  find  very  profitable  interest  in 
it,  and  a  good  investment.  You  are  asked  to  subscribe  money 
to  be  paid  out  to  your  own  factories,  to  grow  your  own  wheat, 
to  increase  the  prosperity  of  your  country,  therefore  your  own 
prosperity. 

Another  thing  those  who  stay  behind  are  asked  to  do  is  to 
give  what  they  can  to  such  agencies  as  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  not 
very  much  to  ask,  but  I  tell  you  when  so  many  men  are  going 
about  with  only  one  leg,  or  only  one  arm,  and  so  many  of  them 
with  both  missing,  so  many  lives  have  been  lost,  so  many 
bodies  buried  beneath  the  soil  of  France  or  Flanders  or  at 
the  Dardanelles,  it  seems  little  to  do.  But  every  little  helps. 
Remember  you  are  at  war,  and  those  who  are  not  helping  their 
own  people  are  helping  the  enemy — that's  a  fact.  We  have 
got  a  saying  in  England — it  has  become  almost  a  joke — "What 
did  you  do  in  the  great  war?"  But  it  is  not  any  joke.  Some 
day  or  other  we  shall  have  to  answer  the  question,  "How  did 
you  help?"  What  are  we  going  to  say?  Are  we  going  to 
say,  "I  went  on  with  my  business,  I  cheered  the  troops  as  they 
came  home,  I  applauded  patriotic  speeches"?  No!  that  is 
not  going  to  be  enough  for  the  men  of  Toronto.  I  know  you 
are  going  to  reply  to  the  demands  of  sacrifice,  whether  a  great 
sacrifice  or  a  small  one.  I  know  you  are  going  to  put  your- 
selves in  the  position  to  be  able  to  say,  when  you  are  asked 
the  question,  "I  did  all  that  I  could."  No  one  can  say  more 
than  that. 
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(October  19th,  1917.) 

The  Imponderables  of  the  Peace 
Problem 

BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  BECK.* 

AT  a  special  luncheon  of  the  Club  held  on  19th  October, 
•**  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club, — May 
I  salute  you  by  a  better  term — my  fellow-citizens  ?  That  is  no 
unmeaning  phrase.  As  long  as  our  soldiers  are  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  trenches,  as  long  as  our  women 
behind  the  lines  are  giving  to  the  great  cause  the  very  treasures 
of  their  souls,  as  long  as  our  statesmen  co-operate  to  the  com- 
mon end  of  vindicating  the  principles  of  civilization,  as  long 
as  our  flags  are  intertwined,  as  long  as  this  war  lasts,  there 
is  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination  a  new  state  created,  to  which 
I  venture  to  give  the  title — the  "United  Free  States  of  the 
World ;"  and  of  that  state  we  are  all,  of  France,  of  Russia,  of 
Great  Britain,  of  the  United  States  and  of  Italy,  fellow-citi- 
zens. I  am  aware  that  to  the  juridical  mind  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  on  my  right  (Mr.  Justice  Riddell)  the 
technical  accuracy  of  the  phrase  might  be  questionable,  because 
this  new  state  has  no  common  sovereign  power. 

If  I  must  therefore  modify  my  salutation,  I  will  yet  venture 
to  greet  you  with  an  even  nobler  phrase,  and  in  doing  so  I  find 
my  justification  in  the  flaming  verse  of  that  master  of  the 
English  language,  who  from  his  grave  in  that  little  chancel  by 
the  smooth-flowing  Avon  still  dominates  the  imagination  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  You  will  remember  that  Shakespeare 
made  his  Henry  Fifth,  that  fine  type  of  chivalry  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Race,  say  to  his  men,  as  they  gathered  about  him  on 
the  eventful  eve  of  Agincourt : 

"We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers, 
For  he  who  sheds  his  blood  this  day  with  rne, 
He  is  my  brother." 

*Hon.  James  M.  Beck  is  an  eminent  jurist  and  counsellor.  He  at 
one  time  occupied  the  position  of  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.  Hon.  Mr.  Beck  was,  from  the  day  war  began,  a 
most  eloquent  and  vigorous  supporter  of  the  Allied  cause. 
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That  sense  of  brotherhood  will,  I  venture  to  predict,  long 
survive  the  exigencies  of  the  mighty  conflict  that  called  it  into 
existence,  for  I  believe, — and  I  would  have  little  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  world  if  I  did  not  believe — that  that  sense  of 
brotherhood,  which  now  welds  together  all  the  allied  nations, 
that  have  shed  their  blood  in  the  common  cause,  will  be  lasting. 
The  future  of  the  world  depends  upon  it. 

Between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  its  neighbor  south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  the  tie  is  especially  close,  for  we  are  in  a 
peculiar  sense  brethren.  We  are  the  common  heirs  of  the  great 
ideals  of  the  mother  Empire,  that  great  and  noble  mother  of 
democracy.  We  are  the  common  heirs  of  a  great  continent,  I 
venture  to  say  the  fairest  that  God's  sun  shines  upon,  and  we 
are — although  you  have  not  always  claimed  your  share  of  the 
heritage,  and  we  have,  as  is  probably  the  way  with  my  people, 
appropriated  an  undue  share  of  it — yet  we  are  common  heirs 
to  a  great  name,  greater  than  its  present  restricted  meaning. 
We  are  common  heirs  to  the  word  "American,"  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  thought,  because  it  contains  within  it  an  in- 
spiration. You  know  that  the  origin  of  the  word  American  is 
explained  to  the  school-boy  as  coming  from  the  name  Amerigo 
Vespucius ;  but  what  was  its  original  derivation  ?  It  comes 
from  two  Gothic  words  "Amal,"  which  means  "work"  and 
"Ric,"  which  means  "to  conquer."  Amalaric  became  Americus. 
All  "conquering  work,"  that  is  what  America  means,  and  in 
that  great  inspiration  of  the  "work  that  conquers,"  Canadians 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  an  equal  heritage. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  address  Canadian  audiences  in 
previous  years,  here  and  elsewhere.  I  then  came  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  delicacy  and  embarrassment.  I  could 
not  at  that  time  speak  my  whole  mind,  but  that  which  I  did 
then  say  came  from  my  heart.  Some  of  my  audiences  may 
still  remember  the  prediction  that  I  made  here  and  elsewhere, 
not  merely  in  Canada  but  also  in  England,  that  if  you  would 
but  trust  the  innate  sense  of  right  of  the  American  people 
that  you  would  not  be  disappointed,  and  that  leads  me,  if  I 
may  for  a  minute  say  just  a  word  as  to  my  country  in  the  last 
six  months.  In  doing  so  I  want  you  to  accept  from  me  a  dis- 
claimer of  any  suggestion  of  boastfulness.  How  could  an 
American  boast,  as  to  what  he  or  his  country  has  done,  in  the 
presence  of  all  that  Great  Britain  and  France  have  done  in 
pouring  out  their  blood  and  treasure  like  water  and  bearing 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day?  Do  not  think,  if  I  say  pos- 
sibly for  your  encouragement  a  few  words  as  to  the  whole- 
hearted and  ungrudging  way  in  which  the  United  States  is 
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now  in  this  war,  that  I  am  indulging  in  any  boastful  self-com- 
placency. 

In  the  first  place,  considering  what  we  have  done  by  a  stan- 
dard that  admits  of  some  accurate  appraisement  in  figures,  let 
me  remind  you  that  the  whole  civilized  world  was  staggered 
in  1870  when  Germany,  setting  its  ruthless  heel  on  France, 
imposed  upon  it  in  the  hope  of  crippling  it  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion, an  indemnity  of  one  billion  dollars.  Well,  the  "wheel 
has  come  full  circle,"  and  the  United  States,  out  of  its  great 
wealth,  has  already  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  allied  nations, 
chiefly  France,  seven  times  the  indemnity  that  Germany  wrung 
from  France.  Of  this  authorized  sum,  nearly  three  billions 
have  been  paid.  One  single  American  Congress  has  already 
appropriated,  in  the  vindication  of  our  common  cause,  twenty- 
one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  true  that  we  are  a 
prodigally  rich  nation,  but  let  me  remind  you  that  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  United  States,  of  all  classes  and  descriptions, 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dollars,  and  there- 
fore the  stupendous  fact  is  that  in  six  months  the  United 
States,  in  no  respect  grudgingly  or  reluctantly,  has  appro- 
priated nearly  one-tenth  of  its  entire  capital  wealth  to  the 
common  cause. 

If  I  stop  there  you  might  accuse  me  of  treating  the  subject 
in  a  sordid  way.  Let  me  therefore  simply  remind  you  that 
hardly  had  we  entered  the  lists  than  the  flower  of  our  regular 
army  was  sent  to  France.  Ten  millions  of  our  youth  responded 
to  the  call  and  we  have  already  nearly  two  million  soldiers  and 
sailors  either  in  actual  service  or  in  training  camps.  Our 
soldiers  are  proceeding  to  France  from  every  Atlantic  port, 
including  Canadian  ports.  I  do  not  know  how  many  are  now 
in  France,  but  I  know  an  army  is  there  greater  than  Meade 
had  at  Gettysburg,  or  Napoleon  commanded  at  Waterloo.  For 
them  I  have  only  one  wish  to  express,  and  I  could  not  wish 
for  those  boys  a  higher  or  a  better  wish,  that  they,  the  boys 
who  represent  the  United  States,  may  acquit  themselves  in 
their  ordeal  of  battle  as  bravely  and  heroically  as  the  Cana- 
dians did,  who  held  the  "thin  red  line"  at  Ypres,  and  captured 
the  ridges  at  Vimy  and  Messines.  You  have  shown  us  how  to 
fight  and  we  will  tread  with  you  the  path  of  glory  and  will,  I 
trust,  not  be  unworthy  of  this  great  common  heritage  of  land 
and  name,  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

But  there  is  something  deeper  than  that.  I  have  travelled  in 
the  last  six  months  in  a  country  that  six  months  or  more  ago 
was  severed  by  the  most  bitter  internal  strife.  Prior  to  our 
going  into  the  war  the  United  States  was  a  seething  caldron 
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of  dissensibn.  A  more  bitter  feeling  prevailed  among  Ameri- 
cans than  has  ever  existed  in  my  country  since  the  Civil  War. 
This  was  the  feeling  that  preceded  our  entry  into  the  war,  and 
lo,  a  miracle  has  come  to  pass,  a  miracle  which  I  ventured  to 
predict  in  the  very  darkest  hours  by  saying  that  if  America 
were  only  true  to  its  ideals,  no  matter  how  heterogeneous  our 
population  may  be,  no  matter  how  vast  the  area  over  which 
it  is  scattered,  they  would  be,  as  they  are  now,  in  fact  as  in 
name,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Everywhere  that  I  have  been — and  I  have  faced  audiences 
west  of  the  Mississippi  as  well  as  south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's 
line,  I  have  found,  if  I  am  able  to  diagnose  so  complex  an 
attitude  as  that  of  a  heterogeneous  people,  that  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  have  accepted  ungrudgingly  the  inevitable 
sacrifices  that  they  will  now  be  called  upon  to  make,  that  they 
have  a  sturdy  and  I  trust  invincible  determination  to  see  this 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  even  though  it  take  the  last 
man  and  the  last  penny. 

If  I  were  to  make  any  qualification  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  I  would  say  this,  and  this  is  the  principal 
theme  to  which  I  want  to  address  myself,  and  in  saying  so  let 
me  say  that  what  I  shall  say  of  the  American  democracy  is 
only  too  true  of  all  democracies,  which  have  as  one  of  their 
weaknesses  a  certain  excess  optimism  and  sentimentality.  The 
one  drawback  to  the  splendid  feeling  that  now  prevails  in 
America  is  an  undue  optimism  as  to  the  possibilities  of  an 
early  and  conclusive  triumph. 

We  are  living  in  the  most  fateful  hour  of  the  greatest  crisis 
in  civilization.  No  man  can  tell,  no  matter  how  prophetic  he 
is,  the  events  of  a  single  twenty-four  hours.  Those  of  you 
who  remember  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  "The  Corsican  Brothers" 
will  remember  that  last  scene  when  the  two  duellists  stand, 
each  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  the  wrist  of  each  held  by  his 
antagonist,  every  ounce  of  energy  thrown  into  that  attempt  to 
wrench  free  the  hand  that  holds  the  dagger  in  order  to  end 
the  conflict.  That  does  express,  in  a  visual  way,  the  situation 
between  the  two  great  belligerent  groups  of  powers,  and  that 
man  does  not  reason  wisely  who  thinks  that  this  war  is  al- 
ready won  or  that  there  can  be  the  slightest  abatement  of  the 
most  tremendous  efforts  we  can  make  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusive 
end.  If  there  be  men  unduly  optimistic  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  take  up  Macaulay's  Frederick  the  Great 
and  read  of  the  last  great  world  war,  which  raged  over  the 
world,  as  far  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  West. 
The  coalition  against  Prussia  had  a  population  of  one  hundred 
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millions  and  that  of  Prussian  numbered  only  four  millions 
five  hundred  thousand.  After  five  years,  after  some  triumphs, 
the  power  of  Prussia  steadily  lessened  until  this  arrogant 
marauder  seemed  on  its  knees.  The  grass  grew  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin,  the  cradle  and  the  grave  were  robbed  to  put  the  old 
and  the  young  into  the  ranks.  Money  and  credit  were  ex- 
hausted. In  the  fifth  year  of  that  war,  when  Frederick  the 
Great  had  been  crushed  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  and  his 
army  fled,  he  reached  a  farmhouse,  where  he  threw  himself 
on  a  pallet  of  straw,  confident  that  the  end  had  come  for  him 
and  his  dynasty.  He  sent  word  for  the  Royal  family  to  flee 
from  Potsdam,  and  announced  his  intention  to  commit  suicide. 
But  what  happened?  Russia  crumbled — an  Empire  changed 
hands.  Russia  withdrew  from  the  great  alliance.  England 
and  France  then  made  up  their  quarrel  and  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  their  peace  was  that  each  should  become  neutral. 
Out  of  an  apparent  defeat,  far  more  apparent  than  the  defeat 
of  Prussia  at  the  present  time,  there  came  the  prestige  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern  that  has  since  immeasurably  cursed  the 
world.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  that  analogy.  Let  us  not  be 
too  confident  as  to  what  will  happen  this  week  or  month  or 
year  to  come.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Allies  to  recog- 
nize as  a  reasonable  probability  that  this  war  within  twelve 
months  will  end  either  in  a  conclusive  victory  for  them  or  the 
exhaustion  of  all  the  nations  engaged  in  it.  In  other  words, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  win  within  twelve  months,  for 
if  not,  a  result  of  stale  mate,  not  unlike  that  which  ended  the 
Seven  Years  War,  and  in  such  direful  event  the  Kaiser  will 
come  out  of  this  titanic  struggle  with  the  prestige  born  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  held  at  bay  three-quarters  of  the  world. 

What  would  happen  then?  The  whole  balance  of  world 
power  would  be  destroyed.  Just  as  the  magnet  draws  the 
filings  to  itself,  so  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  would  draw 
to  itself  the  residuum  of  all  the  political  power  of  the  neutral 
nations.  Even  France  might  become  a  moral  vassal  of  Prus- 
sia. You  may  accuse  me  of  being  wanting  in  respect  to 
France  by  even  a  suggestion  of  such  a  thing,  but  I  speak  on 
authority.  On  the  14th  of  July  last  Poincaire  said  in  sub- 
stance that  if  France  should  not  win  this  war  it  would  become 
a  political,  economic  and  moral  vassal  of  Prussia.  The  danger 
is  so  great  that  the  mind  staggers  at  the  thought  of  it. 

Now  is  the  accepted  time,  this,  the  day  of  salvation.  All 
hopes  of  any  other  time  may  be  vain  and  illusory.  There  may 
be  no  next  time.  It  is  possible  that  we  must  win  now  or  we  will 
not  win  within  the  life  of  anyone  sitting  here. 
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Suppose  Italy  should  be  troubled  with  internal  discord  or 
suffer  a  great  reverse.  Suppose  France,  exhausted  by  the  suf- 
fering of  the  civil  population,  should  weaken,  or  suppose  by 
one  of  these  flukes  of  history  the  great  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  most  beneficent  forces  of  the  world,  should 
suffer  a  disaster. 

Suppose  German  super-submarines  greater  than  any  yet 
constructed  should  snap  the  ties  of  transportation  that  bind 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Suppose  Russia  should  have,  under  the  Prussian 
bayonet,  a  new  Government  imposed  upon  it  at  Petrograd,  and 
its  granaries  became  accessible  to  Germany,  and  all  German 
and  Austrian  prisoners  in  Russia  were  released  by  a  nation 
that  might  make  a  separate  peace  and  become  neutral.  All 
these  possibilities — and  who  can  ignore  them? — should  be  as 
spurs  when  an  undue  optimism  causes  us  to  flag  in  our  efforts. 
It  is,  I  repeat,  and  I  repeat  it  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which 
I  am  capable,  the  present  that  is  the  fateful  hour  of  the  greatest 
moral  crisis  of  civilization.  We  should  strive  to  win  within 
the  next  twelve  months,  if  we  give  our  last  man  and  our  last 
penny,  because  if  we  do  not  ultimately  win,  civilization  will  be 
a  hell,  a  hell  in  which  the  rule  of  reason  will  be  gone  forever, 
and  a  reign  of  terror  substituted.  International  law  will  be  a 
travesty  between  nations,  and  comity  between  nations  will  be  a 
joke.  It  will  be  a  hell,  in  which  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty, 
like  Satan,  would  rule,  "by  merit  raised  to  that  bad  eminence." 
"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls,"  as  Tom  Paine  said. 
Let  us  not  lag  in  our  efforts. 

What  I  have  just  said  may  seem  to  you  as  unduly  pessimis- 
tic. I  do  not  mean  it  as  such.  I  have  a  confident  belief  that 
we  have  already  cornered  the  Hohenzollern  beast  and  it  only 
remains  to  cage  him.  If  we  do  not  relax  our  efforts  I  have 
little  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our  arms.  I  am 
only  calling  attention  to  the  possibilities  that  should  nerve  our 
strength  to  greater  efforts  than  we  have  yet  made. 

There  must  not  be,  when  the  victory  is  won  with  such  a 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  any  misplaced  magnanimity 
that  would  strip  us  of  the  just  fruits  of  our  victory.  Let  us 
take  as  a  text  upon  that  point  a  saying  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
who  was  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  meanest  of  his  time. 
However  Machiavellian  his  political  morality,  he  was  a  far 
seeing  statesman  and  in  1888,  when  an  attack  was  planned  on 
France, — and  to  his  credit  be  it  said  it  was  he  that  discounten- 
anced and  prevented  it, — he  said  in  substance  that  if  Germany 
proceeded  to  attack  France,  the  weight  of  the  imponderables 
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would  be  against  her,  which  weigh  more  heavy  than  the  ponder- 
ables. "Holy  Russia  will  rise,  France  will  bristle  with  bay- 
onets, and  the  same  thing  will  happen  everywhere."  It  is  to 
this  distinction  of  the  great  statesman  between  the  imponder- 
ables and  the  ponderables  to  which  I  want  finally  to  address 
myself.  The  ponderables  are  the  things  that  are  concrete,  the 
things  you  can  weigh,  that  admit  of  a  precise  statement. 
Treaties  of  peace  are  ponderables,  and  of  all  the  illusions  of 
fatuous  man  the  greatest  is  that  a  piece  of  parchment  in  itself 
can  bring  about  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  exchange  of 
territory  is  a  ponderable,  but  no  exchange  of  territory  ever 
yet  brought  about  in  itself  the  peace  of  the  world.  There  was 
a  fundamental  error  committed  in  the  Seven  Years  War.  The 
greatest  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  Frederick  the  Great,  should 
have  been  crushed  then.  If  the  coalition  against  him  had  not 
broken  up  before  completing  its  work,  this  war  would  never 
have  been.  When  a  felony, — like  the  rape  of  Silesia — is  com- 
mitted and  condoned  in  the  world  of  God's  Universe  without 
the  penalty  being  paid,  not  only  he  who  commits  it  but  the 
man  or  nation  that  compounds  it  feels  the  grinding  of  the  mills 
of  God.  The  exchange  of  territory  is  a  mere  ponderable,  of 
some  value  certainly,  but  merely  incidental  to  the  peace  prob- 
lem, because  you  can  have  a  reciprocal  return  of  all  the  cap- 
tured territory,  according  to  the  plans  of  a  Stockholm  Con- 
ference, and  you  would  not  be  an  inch  nearer  the  problem  of 
a  just  and  durable  peace.  So  with  mere  forms  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  very  easy  to  attach  undue  importance  to  them. 
The  peace  of  the  world  might  be  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  an 
Empire  under  the  Kaiser  as  in  the  hands  of  a  German  Re- 
public under  Hindenburg  or  Von  Tripitz.  Pope's  old  couplet 
contains  a  half-truth : 

"For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best." 

Let  me  now  speak  of  the  imponderables.  There  are  two 
alone  to  which  I  shall  refer. 

The  first  is  the  psychology  of  the  Prussian  government. 
Unless  we  can  break  its  spirit  of  arrogant  and  unscrupulous 
conceit  all  that  has  been  done  is  in  vain.  In  other  words,  if 
we  permit  this  war  to  end  in  a  manner  that  is  gratifying  to 
its  pride,  if  it  comes  out  of  this  titanic  war  in  a  boastful 
spirit  of  having  at  least  drawn  a  battle  against  three-quarters 
of  the  world,  it  will  have  in  a  magnified  form  the  pride  of 
the  people  of  Frederick  the  Great,  infinitely  multiplied  by  hav- 
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ing  gained  a  "moral  victory"  out  of  the  struggle.  ^  When  a 
bully  starts  to  bully  the  world,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  thrash  the  bully  and  thrash  him  thoroughly.  He 
must  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  victor.  Bismarck  knew 
the  weight  of  this  imponderable.  When  he  had  crushed 
France  and  had  finally  starved  out  the  women  and  children  of 
Paris,  what  did  he  do  ?  When  France  said  to  him — "you  have 
crushed  us;  you  have  robbed  us  of  our  Provinces.  Spare  us 
the  humiliation  of  the  entry  into  Paris,  be  magnanimous  enough 
not  to  inflict  that  sorrow  upon  us  in  our  hour  of  tragic  grief." 
Bismarck  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion.  He  desired  that 
the  people  of  Paris  should  have  no  illusions.  In  this  war, 
even  if  it  be  a  victory  for  the  Allies,  they  must  not  stop  on 
the  Western  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  insensate  vanity  of 
Prussia  is  such  that  it  will  boast  of  a  victory  if  the  conqueror 
forbears  to  invade  Germany.  The  Allies  should  before  this 
war  is  ended,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  as  a  most 
salient  lesson,  march  through  the  Brandenburger  Gate  and 
down  the  Unter  den  Linden,  and  stack  their  arms  in  front 
of  the  Palace,  from  whose  balcony  the  Kaiser  preached  this 
war. 

And  there  is  an  imponderable  greater  than  this  one  of  break- 
ing the  arrogant  spirit  of  a  ruthless  foe.  The  greatest  im- 
ponderable of  this  war  is  justice,  and  unless  there  be  retrib- 
utive justice  the  dead  that  sleep  the  last  sleep  will  have  died 
in  vain.  If  this  war  should  end  with  any  mawkish  expression 
of  magnanimity,  if  there  should  be  a  feeling  that  this  was  all  a 
regrettable  mistake,  if  ordinary  intercourse  between  nations  is 
resumed  as  though  this  epoch-making  war  had  not  been,  there 
will  be  a  vacuum  in  the  moral  law  of  civilization.  Retributive 
justice  demands  that  the  men  who  have'  violated  the  laws  of 
the  world  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  war,  the  men  who  have 
made  of  international  law  a  travesty,  the  men  who  have  set 
back  the  hands  on  the  dial  of  civilization  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  who  have  surpassed  the  barbarity  of  Rome,  who 
have  violated  women,  tortured  our  prisoners,  burned  villages, 
exacted  shameful  indemnities  from  already  pillaged  people, 
bombarded  the  sacred  edifices  of  God  in  a  spirit  of  pure 
wantonness,  violated  oaths,  ignored  the  symbol  of  the  Red 
Cross,  they  must  be  tried  and  must  be  punished.  Let  me  put 
one  concrete  instance.  That  Prussian  General,  Von  Saubersch- 
weig,  who  took  Edith  Cavell,  who  had  done  nothing  more 
than  help  a  fugitive  soldier  out  of  the  great  maternal  spirit 
that  animates  all  women,  and  shot  her  like  a  dog  in  the  dead 
of  night  and  in  violation  of  a  solemn  promise  given  to  the 
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American  Legation, — ought  he  hereafter  to  walk  the  streets 
of  London,  of  Paris,  or  even  of  Berlin  ?  Is  he  to  appear  decor- 
ated with  the  evidence  of  his  crime  in  the  orders  from  the 
Imperial  Master?  Would  not  God  frown  upon  the  world,  if 
this  man  were  not  put  up  against  the  very  wall  where  Edith 
Cavell  was  shot  and  given  the  same  treatment?  Whatever 
else  may  be  waived,  whatever  constructive  work  may  be  at- 
tempted to  restore  fraternity  among  nations,  when  the  great 
problems  of  peace  present  themselves,  the  Hohenzollerns  must 
go.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great 
in  his  successors.  Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena  that  he  made 
the  mistake  of  his  life  when  he  permitted  the  Hohnzollerns  to 
continue  on  the  throne  of  Prussia;  and  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  France  would 
permit,  after  a  million  of  their  sons  are  sleeping  the  last  sleep 
between  the  Channel  and  the  Vosges,  this  Emperor  to  con- 
tinue on  the  throne  he  has  dishonored.  It  is  possible  the 
German  people,  in  whom  there  may  be  a  "saving  remnant," 
may  save  the  allied  nations  any  trouble  on  this  score. 

Just  one  word  more.  Have  I  suggested  a  spirit  of  pes- 
simism to  this  kindly  and  gracious  audience?  If  so,  I  am 
heartily  sorry.  I  think  we  are  wise  in  looking  facts  in  the 
face.  If  I  have,  let  me  finish  in  a  word  of  cheer,  and  here 
again  I  would  have  recourse  to  the  flaming  spirit  of  Shakes- 
peare. You  will  remember  on  the  eve  of  Bosworth  Field,  the 
great  poet  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Richmond  these  words, 
which  very  aptly  describe  the  Hohenzollern: 

"That  foul,  cruel,  usurping  boar, 

That  spoiled  our  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines 

Swills  our  warm  blood  like  wash 

And  makes  her  trough  in  our  embowed  bosoms." 

Thus  Shakespeare  described  Richard  the  Third,  and  I  think 
the  words  would  very  aptly  describe  the  Hohenzollern  House, 
and  then  Richmond  said,  and  now  follows  the  word  of  cheer, 
with  which  I  would  like  to  leave  this  gathering,  for  whose 
hospitable  reception  my  heart's  gratitude  goes  out  to  you.  In 
this  fateful  hour  of  the  great  struggle,  let  us  repeat  the  words 
of  cheer  which  Richmond  said  to  his  yeomen  on  the  eve  of 
Bosworth : 

"In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war." 
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(November  5th,  1917.) 

Team  Play  versus  Tyranny 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  E.  VINCENT.* 

A  T  a  regular  luncheon  of  the  Club  held  on  the  5th  Novem- 
/"1'     ber,  Dr.  Vincent  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club, — I  think 
there  has  been  some  little  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  presiding  officer,  for  I  am  not  going  on  this  occasion  to 
talk  about  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  There  is 
something  vastly  more  important.  I  cannot  come  into  Canada 
and  talk  to  you  about  anything  but  the  great  common  cause 
which  unites  us  to-day;  and  therefore,  with  the  permission 
of  the  presiding  officer  I  propose  to  say  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  its  work  simply  this,  that  it  is  attempting  for 
the  period  of  the  war  to  put  its  funds  and  its  personnel  at  the 
service  of  the  Allied  nations,  in  order  that  its  work  for  public 
health  and  in  war  relief  may  be  utilized  in  giving  aid  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Allies  of  whatever  nation.  The  Foundation  has 
placed  its  utmost  income,  and  is  even  spending  its  principal, 
in  attempting  to  show  the  American  people  the  magnitude  of 
the  crisis  which  confronts  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Allies. 

The  other  day  I  heard  of  an  American  who  was  the  first 
casualty  of  the  American  soldiers  in  France;  I  don't  know 
that  the  story  came  through  official  channels,  but  at  any  rate 
it  was  very  definitely  reported,  that  he  suffered  a  severe  con- 
tusion in  one  eye,  and  with  a  very  vague  impression  of  his 
surroundings  he  was  brought  into  a  hospital  for  Americans, 
and  when  asked  what  had  happened  to  him  he  said:  "Well,  I 
met  one  of  them  there  fellows  they  call  the  British  Tommies, 
and  I  told  him  the  Americans  had  arrived  to  start  the  war," — 
that  was  all  he  could  remember!  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
position  and  the  attitude  and  the  prompt  efficiency  of  that 

*Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  is  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, New  York.  The  activities  of  this  organization  in  social,  medical 
and  scientific  research  are  world-wide.  Since  the  war  began  the 
great  facilities  of  the  Foundation  have  been  turned,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  war  relief. 
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British  Tommy.  I  can  also  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  bar- 
maid, who  when  an  American  soldier  complained  that  the 
beer  was  a  little  stale  replied,  "Why  shouldn't  it  be?  It  has 
been  waiting  for  you  two  years!" 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  you  to  misinterpret  the 
actions  or  the  attitude  of  those  I  represent.  I  come  here  with 
no  foolish  sense  of  personal  or  national  importance,  but  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  all  true  Americans,  with  determination, 
humility,  and  some  regret  that  it  has  been  so  late,  that  not 
until  very  recently  has  it  seemed  possible  for  us  to  have  a  part 
with  you  in  this  great  contest,  but  with  real  determination  to 
see  this  contest  through  to  the  bitter,  but  finally  victorious, 
issue.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  I  come  to  speak  to 
you,  and  not  from  that  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  do  things 
with  characteristic  American  efficiency.  You  must  be  toler- 
ant, and  remember — for  you  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor — 
that  there  are  people  who  think  the  entire  war  centres  around 
the  western  front  and  has  been  somewhat  over-organized 
around  the  Canadians,  but  we  remember  that  the  participation 
of  a  few  million  other  troops  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  war  up  to  the  present.  And  therefore,  with  mutual  charity 
and  with  a  saving  sense  of  proportion,  which  prevents  us  from 
getting  ourselves  wholly  out  of  focus,  we  go  steadily  on  to  the 
job  we  have  to  do. 

There  are  a  great  many  extraneous  conditions.  You  meet 
in  many  places  men  who  wish  the  issues  were  perfectly  clear. 
How  simple  that  would  make  it!  Free  of  moral  obligations, 
how  simple  if  we  never  had  doubtful  matters  before  us !  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  issue  is  ever  simple  in  this  life.  So 
with  this  war.  Our  friends  the  Germans  have  life  simplified 
for  them — you  have  to  do  what  you  are  told.  I  heard  a  Cana- 
dian captain  say  the  other  night  that  when  an  Englishman 
is  hit  below  the  belt  four  or  five  times  he  begins  to  think  that 
the  rules  have  been  changed.  At  least  let  us  apply  the  proper 
remedies.  My  friends,  we  shall  never  in  this  world  have  an 
uncomplicated  issue! 

It  is  the  business  of  men  who  think  to  strip  away  for  the 
others  the  extraneous  things,  all  the  things  that  are  unessential, 
about  the  war,  and  come  to  the  fundamental,  the  enduring. 
Of  course  there  are  differences  between  the  Allies — there 
always  will  be ;  the  aims  in  the  great  issue  could  not  be  ab- 
solutely identical.  In  national  surroundings  as  well  as  inter- 
ests we  shall  always  differ  more  or  less.  But  shall  we  lose 
heart,  and  become  cynical,  and  let  this  fact  interfere  with  the 
essential  things? 
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Above  all  we  must  bring  out  the  fact  that  this  conflict  is 
between  two  irreconcilable  and  mutually  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples of  social  life,  and  it  is  a  fight  to  a  finish.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  a  system  of  social  organization,  a  type  of  life  capable 
of  progressive  improvement, — things  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  other  conception  of  life,  which  Germany  presents.  Let  us 
not  let  our  attention  be  distracted  by  subordinate  conditions. 
Germany  plans  to  break  up  our  alliance,  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension,  to  weaken  our  efficiency,  to  impair  our  morale. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  pick  out  the  essential 
things,  to  keep  before  our  own  minds  and  to  keep  before  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  the  essential 
things  in  this  struggle.  It  is  to  be  an  unremitting  struggle,  for 
this  is  a  struggle  between  two  ideas,  which  I  shall  call  the 
ideas  of  tyranny  and  of  team  play. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  "tyranny"  seems  a  hard  word  to 
use.  You  associate  it  with  the  thought  of  the  Greek  tyrants 
and  with  the  idea  of  physical  force,  but  I  shall  use  it  of  that 
effective  method  adopted  in  Germany.  There  is  plenty  of 
camouflage — oh  indeed  there  is ! — elections,  deliberative  bodies 
called  Parliaments,  college  professors  saying  the  right  things 
— college  professors  always  say  the  right  thing  there — there 
is  no  trouble  about  academic  freedom,  because  nobody  ever 
gets  to  be  a  professor  in  Germany  who  does  not  say  the  right 
thing — you  never  make  them  professors  until  you  know  pre- 
cisely what  you  can  count  upon.  Freedom  in  Germany,  you 
know,  is  freedom  only  within  the  existing  order.  They  give 
the  impression  of  a  great  people  with  a  large  measure  of 
spontaneity.  And,  let  us  not  forget,  they  are  a  united  German 
people  at  the  present  time — we  should  not  deceive  ourselves; 
we  have  got  to  admit  that  the  German  people  are  back  of  the 
Government,  they  are  unified  with  the  Government,  because  it 
exercises  over  them  the  most  remarkably  successful,  astound- 
ing, appalling  form  of  tyranny  ever  achieved  in  this  world. 
Every  other  form  has  been  mere  brutal  force;  but  this  has 
done  away  with  mere  physical  force,  that  has  been  long  ago 
overthrown.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  German  Gov- 
ernment created  the  German  people  by  its  teachings  for  the 
last  two  generations,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Prussians,  the 
Hohenzollerns,  is  the  tyranny  of  a  dynasty  that  has  under  its 
control  all  the  brains  and  agencies  of  suggestion  and  educa- 
tion and  social  resources  for  filling  the  people's  minds  with 
the  grandiose  conception  of  a  future  rule  such  as  no  other 
nation  ever  had,  which  was  bound  to  produce  the  most  effect- 
ive form  of  tyranny  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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Opposed  to  that  we  have  our  form  of  government,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people's  conception  of  social  life — democracy.  What 
do  you  mean  by  democracy?  The  town  meeting,  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  republicanism,  constitutional  mon- 
archy,— whatever  you  call  it,  it  goes  by  different  names,  but  I 
present  another  word,  "team  play,"  to  describe  our  conception 
of  social  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  German  form  of 
tyranny. 

What  is  the  essence  of  team  play  ?  You  know,  when  a  team 
is  ready  for  action,  every  man  in  his  place,  and  the  signal  is 
given  to  play — what  happens?  Every  man  has  practised  the 
play  as  a  whole,  he  knows  his  part,  and  all  the  others'  parts 
too ;  they  are  all  trained  to  play  together ;  there  is  spontaneity, 
and  each  throws  himself  into  the  game  gladly  to  do  his  part, 
feeling  the  common  performance,  the  common  responsibility, 
and  seeks  not  for  individual  achievement  but  to  effect,  with 
conscious  voluntary  effort,  the  common  result.  That  is  great 
work,  playing  the  game  together.  That  is  democracy,  or 
representative  government,  or  constitutional  monarchy.  That 
is  what  I  understand  by  team  play.  It  is  that  in  which  a  man 
is  a  conscious  and  voluntary  factor  in  the  game  of  life;  it 
represents  that  conception  in  which  each  man  has  always  sense 
of  participation  in  the  common  plan. 

There  is  an  old  struggle — Plato  and  Aristotle  describe  it—- 
between the  two  conceptions :  the  one  in  which  the  few  are 
exalted  to  dominate  the  many,  and  the  other,  where  the  many 
are  organized  with  a  common  purpose,  with  spontaneity, 
loyalty  to  others,  in  following  out  a  common  plan.  That  old 
struggle  has  been  going  on  through  the  centuries;  it  faces  us 
to-day,  within  each  one  of  our  nations,  in  this  organized  strug- 
gle between  these  two  great  forces,  represented  in  this  world 
conflict  between  the  two  principles  of  tyranny  and  team  play. 

Before  the  war  there  were  a  good  many  on  both  sides  that 
thought  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  control  by  the 
few.  You  know  that  only  a  few  have  recognized  ability;  you 
know  that — take  this  Club  for  example — it  is  rather  small  as 
compared  with  the  total  population  of  Toronto — and  if  it 
were  planned  to  bring  in  those  that  had  ability,  a  large  number 
of  you  would  with  blushing  modesty  be  drawn  into  that  group. 
It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view  taken,  but  whether  in 
nations,  the  church,  or  any  other  organization,  there  is  a  rela- 
tively small  number  who  have  the  personal  magnetism  and 
the  ability  to  plan  a  scheme,  and  to  bring  people  enthusiastic- 
ally to  the  support  of  it. 
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Moreover,  you  cannot  prevent  those  people  from  running 
things  in  the  world.  We  have  tried  it,  and  we  have  found  this 
out,  whenever  we  thought  in  political  interests  something  new 
was  to  be  done,  and  that  we  could  convert  these  gentlemen. 
If  one  form  of  civic  government  works  badly,  you  try  com- 
mission government,  and  let  some  noble  citizens,  with  high 
impulse,  direct  the  affairs.  But  you  will  presently  find  the 
same  old  gentlemen  who  worked  the  other  system  have  come 
in  under  the  new  one.  No,  we  know  much  more  about  it 
now;  you  can't  possibly  prevent  men,  in  any  society,  from 
running  astray.  What  is  the  conclusion?  Why  not  turn 
things  over  to  the  few?  Why  not  say  that  the  power  shall 
always  be  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  let  them  conduct  things 
in  the  interests  of  the  people?  It  is  a  plausible  idea,  and  a 
specious  one;  but  it  is  not  democracy.  Democracy  supposes 
that  the  people  are  in  control.  Professor  Sumner,  of  Yale, 
said  he  approved  of  Socialism,  if  he  were  on  the  Managing 
Committee!  People  can't  help  acknowledging  that  in  any 
society  the  many  are  docile  and  ready  to  be  led  by  the  few. 
There  is  some  validity  in  that  argument,  therefore.  But  how 
are  you  going  to  select  the  people  of  that  kind  who  can  lead? 
You  start  with  one  generation  of  the  ablest  men — how  can  you 
be  sure  to  have  the  next?  In  any  small  group  bound  by  an 
acknowledged  bond,  wherever  a  society  exists,  these  gentle- 
men have  an  unpleasant  way  of  bending  the  society  to  their 
will,  so  that  when  the  selected  few  get  into  power,  sooner  or 
later  their  interests  as  a  group  become  dissociated  from,  if  not 
antagonistic  to,  those  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  the  group 
of  the  influential  class  exalt  themselves  into  a  position  of 
control,  and  you  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaster,  making  sure 
of  a  revolution.  Such  control  by  an  automatically  self-per- 
petuating group  has  hampered  for  generations  the  development 
of  life  for  the  common  man.  At  any  rate  ask  the  democratic 
man  his  conception.  At  the  utmost  it  is  a  pitiful  showing,  if 
he  is  frank.  The  average  man  is  not  very  keen  intellectually, 
he  is  lacking  in  imagination.  The  average  citizen,  when  you 
hold  him  up  as  a  specimen,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In 
these  days  of  specialization  the  average  citizen  is  not  differ- 
entiated. The  special  capacity  of  any  man  is  a  differentiation 
which  can  be  used  in  the  great  community  of  society,  but  the 
average  incompetent  citizen,  in  face  of  the  fact  of  his  humble 
aptitudes,  is  of  precious  little  use  dissociated  from  the  great 
fact  of  social  service. 

In  order  that  democracy  should  insist  upon  the  participa- 
tion of  the  many  in  the  common  life,  let  me  point  out  another 
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thing :  after  all,  society  is  not  held  together  by  intellectual  pro- 
cesses, society  is  maintained  by  the  great  solidarity  of  senti- 
ment, which  is  different  from  sentimentality.  What  is  it  that 
preserves  the  great  British  Empire,  that  makes  every  man  of 
you  when  you  think  of  your  relation  to  the  Empire  feel  the 
stirring  in  his  heart?  The  British  Empire  has  maintained  its 
solidarity,  not  by  law,  but  by  a  free,  spontaneous  loyalty  that 
is  the  glory  of  the  British  Empire  in  these  days. 

Suppose  Canada  were  held  under  control  by  an  armed  force 
from  the  British  Isles,  what  would  be  your  attitude  in  these 
days?  Not  what  it  is  now.  No,  sentiment  is  a  thing  which 
holds  men  under  the  tension  of  a  great  crisis,  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  over-estimated  in  its  value  for  human  society.  When 
do  you  feel  safe  about  a  boy?  Is  it  when  he  is  intellectually 
clever?  When  he  has  a  mind  that  can  argue  that  black  is 
white,  a  mind  that  can  see  and  forestall  and  deal  quickly  with 
every  variety  of  question?  Or  one  that  is  so  open  that  he  has 
no  convictions  at  all  ?  No,  but  when  he  has  that  fundamental 
character  that  gives  him  certain  fixed,  automatic  attitudes 
toward  the  problems  of  life,  so  that  in  face  of  temptation  he 
will  have  a  sound,  wholesome  feeling  and  at  once  take  a  posi- 
tion that  will  save  him  in  that  situation,  and  will  immediately 
enable  him  to  readjust  himself — not  habits  fixed,  but  the  power 
to  meet  the  situations  of  life  without  wavering  and  without 
hesitation.  So  with  human  society :  a  nation  is  safe,  not  when 
the  nation  is  engaged  in  keen  intellectual  jugglery,  with  no 
fixed  convictions, — so  that  one  thing  looks  as  well  as  another, 
— but  when  it  has  certain  well-founded,  automatic  attitudes  and 
sentiments  towards  life.  More  or  less  people  are  coming  to 
reckon  the  same  way,  that  to  preserve  the  solidarity  of  a  great 
people  you  can  get  that  by  just  the  same  means  as  you  secure 
the  safety  of  an  individual. 

The  German  system  of  driving  people  to  renounce  all  self- 
control,  and  to  obey  the  law  laid  down  by  certain  conspicuous 
leaders,  produces  a  solidarity  in  one  way.  The  other  way  is 
team  play,  where  every  member  feels  a  common  interest  and  a 
participation  in  things  or  actions;  and  when  the  leaders  give 
the  outlines  and  the  programs  are  presented  of  great  schemes 
of  action,  he  responds  with  that  kind  of  spontaneous  loyalty 
that  brings  all  together  in  the  service  of  the  common  cause. 

The  struggle  is  now  between  these  two  types  of  life.  You 
of  the  British  Empire,  we  of  the  United  States,  the  heroic 
people  of  France,  and  those  of  Italy,  Russia  too,  groping  her 
way,  stand  in  the  world  for  this  plan  that  I  have  called  team 
play,  in  which  every  individual  has  some  share  in  the  great 
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decision,  each  individual  feels  himself  not  merely  a  part  of  the 
nation,  but  a  responsible,  co-operating,  participating  part  of 
the  nation;  his  part  in  the, purpose  is  not  imposed  upon  him 
from  without,  but  arises  in  his  heart,  in  the  great  overshadow- 
ing sense  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Old  Fisher  Ames  said  an  autocracy  was  like  a  ship,  which 
sails  well  and  usually  comes  into  port,  but  sometimes  it  strikes 
a  rock  and  goes  down;  while  a  democracy  was  like  a  raft, — 
it  never  sinks,  but  your  feet  are  always  in  the  water.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that  comparison. 

The  war  is  not  over  yet.  We  still  face  the  grimmest  kind 
of  contest.  We  see  to-day  what  autocracy  can  accomplish ;  we 
see  the  marvelous  advance  of  tyranny, — let  us  not  over-estimate 
that, — that  is  why  we  are  in  this  war.  But  I  think  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  if  they  have  had  any  illusions  of  a  short 
war,  are  rapidly  giving  these  illusions  up ;  they  know  that  the 
Allies  are  facing  one  of  the  most  efficient,  remorseless  forces 
that  has  ever  been  in  the  world.  From  the  first  the  German 
battle  line  has  been  one  line,  dominated  by  one  plan,  con- 
trolled by  one  organization  of  human  brains,  and  that  in  con- 
trol of  that  line  all  the  way  around.  It  is  not  a  line  made  up  of 
fragments,  and  these  under  the  control  of  different  organiza- 
tions, but  it  is  an  inner  line  with  enormous  possibilities.  There- 
fore we  should  merely  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  if  we  deceived 
ourselves,  and  imagined  the  war  is  practically  over,  and  that 
somehow,  we  don't  see  how,  the  stars  in  their  courses  are 
fighting  for  us,  and  Germany  is  going  to  be  beaten  in  this 
struggle. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  American  people  has  been 
the  doctrine  of  destiny.  When  we  didn't  know  how  we  were 
going  to  get  through  some  tight  place  our  political  leaders  said 
our  destiny  would  bring  us  through.  When  asked  what  they 
meant  by  that,  they  did  what  rhetoricians  always  do — it  is 
very  convenient — they  used  another  word.  You  know  physi- 
cists used  to  explain  how  the  eye  sees  by  saying  that  there  were 
air  waves;  then  they  tried  to  make  out  that  there  was  a 
vacuum;  when  that  was  not  understood,  they  said  there  was 
an  all-pervasive  ether;  they  said  "You  cannot  see  it,  because 
it  is  invisible ;  you  cannot  weigh  it,  for  it  is  imponderable ;  you 
cannot  touch  it — it  is  intangible."  "Then  how  do  you  know," 
they  were  asked,  "that  it  communicates  light?"  Their  reply 
was,  "It  must,  because  it  is  luminiferous."  And  so  when  our 
politicians  were  asked  how  they  knew  we  had  a  "destiny," 
they  said,  "No  doubt  about  it — it  is  a  manifest  destiny."  So 
under  the  guise  of  this  "manifest  destiny"  we  have  been 
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sweeping  on,  and  if  other  people  had  their  political  problems, 
they  did  not  trouble  us,  because  of  that  pure  collective  hypoc- 
risy ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  detestable. 

We  did  not  need  to  be  cajoled,  fooled,  lured  into  this  war. 
No,  we  are  in  this  war  because  it  is  a  war  for  team  play,  a  war 
for  the  continuance  of  team  play.  We  fight  for  that  concep- 
tion of  life  without  which  it  would  be  intolerable.  We  have 
pledged  our  resources,  and  are  going  to  do  all  we  can  to  bring 
about  that  condition.  Team  play  must  be  imported  into  the 
actions  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Allies,  of  all  the  nations  that 
are  fighting  for  the  thing  we  hold  dear. 

I  am  sure  it  cheers  us  to  know  that  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber in  Paris  there  is  to  be  a  great  conference  with  reference 
to  the  policy  of  the  Allies.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
there  are  to  be  plans  for  developing  something  like  a  General 
Staff  for  the  whole  of  the  Allied  armies,  so  that  the  Allied 
line  may  be  a  unified  line,  and  handled  as  a  single  line.  There 
is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  way  in  which  at  this  crisis 
Italy  has  called  for  months  for  supplies,  munitions,  and  men — 
there  is  something  pathetic  in  the  fact  that  now  the  Allies  are 
sending  troops  at  the  last  moment  through  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel — one  wonders  if  the  Italian  line  was  considered  as  part 
of  the  Allied  line,  and  not  as  the  "Italian  line."  It  may  have 
more  quickly  produced  that  effect  of  unification  that  Italy  has 
been  given  a  setback.  The  Italian  line  is  just  as  much  the  line 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  line  of  France,  as  any  other  part ;  it 
is  a  unified  line,  whether  held  by  Britain,  France,  or  wherever 
it  be.  Only  as  team  play  can  there  be  success  for  the  Allied 
forces. 

It  is  a  struggle  to  the  death,  and  we  need  to  face  this  fact. 
There  has  been  great  loss  in  development  of  human  forces, 
and  no  way  in  which  this  loss  can  be  suspended ;  that  form  of 
individual  life  and  collective  life  that  has  in  it  the  creative 
capacity  for  adaptation  to  environment  will  survive,  for  that 
form  only  is  able  to  survive.  What  we  have  to  do,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  is  to  face  the  fact  that  unless  team  play  as  organ- 
ized can  surpass  the  type  of  organization  we  face  to-day  team 
play  will  go  down.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  that. 

Are  we  prepared  to  accept  that  fact  in  the  future  ?  No !  By 
everything  we  hold  dear,  by  all  the  traditions  that  inspire  our 
imaginations  and  stir  our  hearts,  by  the  dangers  we  foresee 
if  we  should  fail,  we  pledge  ourselves  again  with  unswerving 
loyalty  of  devotion  and  pertinacity  of  purpose  to  team  play  as 
the  means  to  win.  But  that  means  must  be  effective,  to  do 
the  work  there  is  to  be  done.  That  means  that  each  of  us,  as 
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he  belongs  to  the  great  commonwealths,  has  a  part  to  play, 
in  killing  day  by  day  those  insidious  rumors  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy  seeks  to  sap  our  courage  and  to  confuse  our 
minds.  We  must  keep  before  us  the  real  issue  that  this  war 
involves,  by  collective  action,  by  working  for  a  force  of  public 
opinion  that  will  make  each  nation  ready  to  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  other  nations  all  the  information  and  resources  and 
counsel  available.  Only  by  this  team  play  of  the  nations  and 
team  play  of  their  leaders,  only  by  the  co-operation  of  each 
nation  and  in  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  each 
of  these  nations,  can  we  hope  for  success  in  this  struggle. 

The  other  day  Dr.  Eliot  said  that  in  an  autocracy  commands 
are  orders  from  above,  to  be  obeyed;  while  in  a  democracy 
they  are  signals  for  co-operation.  The  signals  are  coming  to 
us;  are  we  ready  to  respond?  to  subordinate  our  individual 
purposes  to  the  great  cause  of  the  nations  of  which  we  form  a 
part?  Only  in  that  way,  as  each  one  of  us  gives  a  conspicuous 
sign  of  the  devotion  he  feels,  and  assists  his  Government  to 
show  its  devotion  to  the  larger  interests  of  his  nation;  only 
in  that  way  can  we  show  the  strength,  the  loyalty,  the  per- 
sistence, the  courage,  and  the  consistency,  of  team  play.  Only 
as  we  support  our  Governments  in  their  calls  upon  us  can  we 
be  doing  our  duty  in  these  hours  of  crisis.  Only  as  we  convince 
our  enemies  that  team  play  has  in  it  the  possibilities  of  solidar- 
ity as  well  as  efficiency,  and  in  the  long  run  make  impossible 
that  form  of  tyranny  which  the  Hohenzollerns  have  imposed 
upon  the  people, — only  in  that  way  shall  we  be  doing  our  duty, 
only  in  that  way  shall  we  insure  the  victory  of  the  ideal  for 
which  we  Allies  are  righting. 

And  I  hope  that  as  the  days  and  the  months  go  on  we  on 
this  North  American  continent  will  preserve  our  loyalty  to 
our  own  forms  of  government,  while  being  drawn  more  and 
more  together,  as  we  realize  how  essential  it  is  for  us  as  in- 
dividuals, as  great  political  organizations,  as  citizens  of  a  great 
continent  that  we  should  do  everything  that  in  us  lies  to  make 
the  ideal  of  team  play  prevail  over  the  ideal  of  tyranny. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  predict  any  other  kind  of  unity  than 
mutual  respect  and  confidence,  and  loyalty  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  life  which  have  already  unified  us,  and  which  in  the 
months  to  come  will  perfect  that  unification,  and  bring  us  into 
closer  relationship.  We  have  taken  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  the  Canadian  soldiers,  and  have  pathetically  said:  "Well, 
after  all,  you  know  Americans  are  almost  as  brave  as  Cana- 
dians, and  can  give  almost  as  good  an  account  of  themselves." 
While  we  cling  vicariously  to  the  thoughts  of  doing  as  well,  we 
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no  longer  trust  to  thinking,  but  gladly,  with  hearts  beating 
proudly,  we  go  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  into  this  great 
common  conflict  for  ideals  we  hold  dear,  and  for  that  con- 
ception and  plan  of  human  life  in  which  as  individuals  we 
are  working  together  in  common  participation,  to  build  and 
organize  our  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  the  power 
to  overcome  the  force  of  this  unified  pernicious  tyranny  of 
Germany. 
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(November  12th,  1917.) 

Canada's  Troops  in  the  Field 

BY  MR.  STEWART  LYON.* 

A  T  a  regular  luncheon  of  the  Club  held  on  the  12th  Novem- 
**•  ber,  Mr.  Lyon  said: 

The  President  was  good  enough  to  tell  us  something  of  the 
point  of  view  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  regarding  Cana- 
dian participation  in  the  war.  I  suppose,  when  they  get  in 
that  they  too  will  regard  themselves  as  the  hub  of  the  wheel, 
and  that  all  the  other  fellows  are  revolving  around  them.  It 
is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  But  it  is  not  only  on  the 
Canadian  front  that  Canadians  are  participating  in  the  war: 
that  is  a  very  narrow,  small  thing :  all  up  and  down  the  front, 
not  only  Jack  Canuck  but  Janey  Canuck  is  found,  doing  heroic 
service.  Up  at  La  Panne  one  finds  one  of  the  best  casualty 
clearing  stations  anywhere,  in  care  of  Canadian  doctors  and 
Canadian  nurses.  I  happened  to  be  there  one  day  when  many 
gas  cases  came  in ;  it  was  a  very  terrible  experience,  but  they 
did  their  work  with  the  steadiness  of  veterans,  under  condi- 
tions involving  the  building  of  bomb-proofs  for  the  nurses. 
Our  young  women,  as  well  as  our  men,  are  standing  fire  admir- 
ably. 

Going  a  little  farther  down  one  found — this  by  way  of 
digression — in  the  Second  Army  before  the  Canadian  Corps 
joined  that  army  for  the  Passchendaele  operations,  Canadians 
everywhere.  Around  Poperinghe  there  are  two  excellent 
casualty  clearing  stations,  manned  wholly  by  Canadians.  I 
remember  seeing,  east  of  Ypres  one  day — some  of  you  returned 
veterans  remember  Hell  Fire  Corner,  which  deserves  its  name, 
— a  Canadian  tunneling  company  assembling  under  shell  fire 
at  the  corner  to  push  the  roads  over  Hill  60  in  the  advance 
toward  Passchendaele.  Not  only  so,  but  the  very  admirable 
intelligence  work  of  the  Second  Army  is  handled  by  our  fellow 
citizen  Colonel  Mitchell.  That  is  one  of  the  great  things  of 
the  war.  The  Intelligence  Department  of  that  army  is  a  won- 

*Mr.  Stewart  Lyon  is  Managing  Editor  of  The  Globe,  Toronto.  He 
was  chosen  as  official  representative  of  the  Canadian  Press  at  the 
front,  where  he  spent  more  than  six  months  with  the  Canadian  troops. 
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derful  thing.  Organized  under  Col.  Mitchell,  it  does  its  work 
in  a  famous  hotel  where  the  people  of  Lille  were  wont  in  the 
old  peace  days  to  hold  week-end  dances  and  indulge  in  a  little 
card-playing  on  the  side,  but  which  is  now  turned  to  better  use. 
The  thoroughness  of  organization  of  the  Intelligence  Work  of 
the  Second  Army  was  what  made  possible  the  splendid  suc- 
cess of  the  second  offensive  begun  on  the  20th  of  September 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  relatively  less  successful 
offensive  of  the  31st  of  July.  Col.  Mitchell  was  in  charge  of 
the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  and  has  been 
promoted  to  the  Second  Army.  No  greater  service  or  work  by 
the  Canadian  people  has  been  done  in  this  war  than  the  sending 
of  Colonel  Mitchell  to  revolutionize  and  modernize  the  Intel- 
ligence service  of  the  Second  Army. 

Going  farther  down  the  front,  near  St.  Eloi  I  found  a  man 
on  the  job  whose  last  work  had  been  building  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  Col.  Martin,  of  O'Brien  &  Martin,  building  a  railway 
toward  Ypres  and  toward  St.  Eloi  under  shell  fire.  All  these 
men  are  doing  things  under  peril  of  their  lives  just  as  they 
did  them  in  peaceful  days  at  home.  And  they  are  still  on  the 
job. 

We  go  on  farther  down  the  British  line  toward  St.  Quentin. 
It  was  never  actually  stated,  but  some  gentlemen  may  know 
that  the  Canadian  cavalry,  unmounted,  held  for  a  considerable 
time  the  extreme  right  flank  of  the  British  army  in  France, 
where  they  pulled  off  some  of  the  best  raids.  In  the  end  of 
March  before  they  had  taken  their  places  in  the  line,  they  were 
used  as  cavalry  to  harry  the  Germans  during  the  retreat  from 
the  Somme.  These  things  are  recalled  to  show  that  our  Cana- 
dian men  are  found  everywhere,  and  even  where  they  are 
carrying  on  work  under  very  trying  conditions  they  are  making 
good.  The  whole  thing  depends  not  on  superior  courage,  those 
Old  Country  men — I  am  an  Old  Country  man  myself — are 
just  as  courageous  as  our  fellows;  but  the  thing  that  gives 
Canadian  effort  the  punch  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these  chaps 
have  learned  to  be  "out  on  their  own"  and  to  do  things  for 
themselves  without  the  close  superintendence  that  has  to  be 
given  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  British  people.  That  is 
the  essential  difference  between  our  men  and  the  British 
troops. 

I  want  to  speak  to-day  of  the  Hill  70  operations,  hoping  to 
get  across  to  you  something  of  the  actual  method  of  carrying  on 
such  operations.  The  Vimy  operation  was  the  biggest  we  have 
undertaken,  but  Hill  70  in  a  sense  was  more  complicated  than 
Vimy,  and  there  were  elements  which  make  it  perhaps  more 
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interesting  to  an  audience  like  this.  I  will  devote  my  time  to 
a  description  of  the  method  by  which  the  operation  was  plan- 
ned and  the  steps  taken  toward  carrying  out  that  plan. 

After  the  battle  of  Vimy  it  was  felt  by  the  Commander  of 
the  Canadian  Corps  that  the  advance  south  of  Souchez  River 
would  be  very  greatly  obstructed  by  the  inundations  caused 
by  the  enemy,  through  the  damming  of  the  Souchez  River 
southwest  of  Lens.  To  advance  involved  the  capture  after  a 
very  considerable  struggle  of  a  place  known  as  Salaumines 
Hill.  It  involved  on  the  west  an  advance  through  the  houses 
of  the  city  itself.  That  sort  of  fighting  is  always  very  costly. 
Salaumines  Hill  was  protected  by  a  great  railway  embank- 
ment. The  houses  of  Avion  and  Lens  itself  had  been  wrecked 
to  provide  hundreds  of  machine  gun  emplacements.  The  de- 
fensive system  altogether  was  exceedingly  formidable.  General 
Currie,  the  Commander  of  the  Corps,  decided  that  instead  of 
advancing  south  of  the  Souchez  River  a  better  way  could  be 
found  to  the  north,  by  way  of  Hill  70. 

Hill  70,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  but  a  low  eminence.  The 
northern  part  of  this  plan  (indicating  the  places  on  a  large 
map  behind  the  platform)  shows  where  it  is.  South  there  and 
east  of  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  hollow  in  which  Loos  lies. 
The  elevation  is  almost  inconsiderable,  one  would  say,  but  it 
is  sufficiently  great  to  permit  a  sweep  of  the  whole  approach  by 
machine  guns,  as  one  would  sweep  the  glacis  of  a  fort. 

The  first  operation  at  Hill  70  was  the  getting  up  of  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  artillery  to  sweep  away  the  German  defences, 
and  to  neutralize  the  German  machine  gun  fire.  There  seems 
an  impression  abroad  that  unlimited  guns  are  busy  on  the 
front.  I  would  be  inclined  to  take  that  with  some  limitations. 
When  a  great  operation  is  planned,  either  by  the  German  army 
or  ours,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate  guns  from 
areas  widely  separated  for  this  preparatory  work.  But  for 
the  Hill  70  operations  General  Currie  was  promised  sufficient 
artillery  to  sweep  away  all  the  German  wire  on  that  hill.  Now 
that  meant  a  tremendous  undertaking.  In  the  fall  of  1915,  in 
September,  in  the  great  battle,  which  was  the  first  attempt  of 
the  British  army  to  break  through  on  the  Western  front,  that 
attempt  was  made  in  great  force.  It  was  accompanied  by 
great  sacrifice.  It  has  been  said  publicly,  so  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  alluded  to  again,  that  in  those  four  days 
of  the  Battle  of  Loos,  sixty  thousand  British  soldiers  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  on  that  plain  of  one  and  a  half 
miles  by  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Hill  70.  I  talked  with  an 
officer  of  the  Guards  who  was  in  that  battle,  and  was  in  our 
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own  mess ;  he  told  me  his  Division  of  Guards  lost  in  that  battle 
at  Loos  67  officers  and  4,000  of  other  ranks,  killed,  wounded  or 
missing  in  one  afternoon.  A  Scottish  Division,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  the  British  army,  succeeded  in  getting  clear 
over  the  wired  area  toward  Bois  Quatorze, — and  remained 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Battle  of  Loos,  while  regarded 
as  somewhat  of  a  triumph,  was  at  best  a  drawn  battle,  as  the 
enemy  remained  in  possession  of  the  crest  or  top  of  Hill  70 
from  that  day  until  August  15,  1917,  when  our  fellows  went 
there  and  took  it. 

When  it  was  decided  to  tackle  Hill  70  thus  approaching 
Lens  from  the  north  instead  of  the  west  and  southwest,  General 
Morrison,  commanding  the  Canadian  artillery,  decided  to  in- 
spect the  ground  himself.  He  was  good  enough  to  take  me 
with  him;  from  the  chalk  pit  between  Loos  and  Hulloch 
we  were  able  to  look  over  the  outer  line  of  the  wire. 
That  wire  was  30  feet  thick,  very  old,  very  difficult  and 
"concertinad"  that  is  with  the  wire  in  situ  there  were  rolls 
of  very  loose  barbed  wire  worked  in.  The  place  was  a  perfect 
forest  of  barbed  wire.  That  was  only  the  outer  trench.  The 
support  and  reserve  trenches  and  communication  trenches  were 
wired  in  like  sort,  so  that  they  gave  the  impression  to  people 
seeing  them  that  they  formed  the  strongest  barbed  wire  posi- 
tion on  the  Western  front. 

I  don't  know  what  you  think  happens  when  they  get  to  work 
to  sweep  away  wire;  but  for  weeks,  for  almost  a  month,  day 
after  day  hundreds  of  guns  pounded  away  with  monotonous 
regularity  to  get  rid  of  that  wire ;  and  day  after  day,  as  this 
operation  proceeded,  the  aeroplanes  attached  to  the  Canadian 
Corps  went  over  and  took  photographs  showing  the  progress 
that  had  been  made.  Not  only  so,  but  as  far  as  the  front  line 
went,  our  patrols  night  after  night  crept  up  and  out,  so  as  to 
see  what  impression  had  been  made  upon  that  barbed  wire 
fortress, — because  that  was  what  it  was.  It  is  in  that  respect, 
the  thoroughness  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  I  believe, 
that  our  Canadian  Corps  has  made  good  in  the  greatest  degree. 

I  have  here  one  or  two  intelligence  reports  issued  by  the 
Corps.  These  reports  are  sent  out  to  Battalion  Headquarters, 
and  all  the  young  officers  who  have  to  do  with  the  operations, 
either  holding  the  line,  or  sending  out  patrols,  are  able  to  read 
these  reports  and  compare  them  with  the  results  of  ground 
observations,  and  know  just  the  conditions  from  day  to  day. 

The  photos  taken  by  our  aviators  are  brought  back  to  the 
Intelligence  Officer  of  the  Corps,  and  are  gone  over  very  care- 
fully by  a  man  with  a  microscope.  It  is  that  man's  business 
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to  study  them  in  most  minute  detail,  to  determine  what  trenches 
are  in  use,  to  what  extent  that  use  is,  to  discover  also  whether 
the  enemy  is  putting  in  fresh  wire  or  machine  gun  emplace- 
ments. That  work  is  done  on  photos  taken  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  feet  up ;  for  if  you  get  closer  down  you  can't 
get  enough  area  to  see  what  is  going  on.  At  a  decent  height 
the  photos  are  all  the  better. 

Some  of  the  results  are  wonderful.  Take  for  example  how 
they  find  out  whether  the  trenches  are  used ;  you  can't  tell 
that  on  the  ground,  but  a  photograph  will  show  a  minute  dot, 
or  two  or  three  dots,  on  portions  of  the  trench.  You  take 
another  photograph  the  next  morning,  and  you  find  the  dots 
are  in  different  places,  or  they  are  not  to  be  seen — you  can  be 
quite  sure  that  a  Boche's  helmet  was  what  was  photographed, 
and  that  the  enemy  was  moving  up  and  down  that  trench. 
Over  and  over  again  positive  identification  has  been  made  as 
to  whether  trenches  were  in  use,  by  watching  those  minute 
changes  by  means  of  the  microscope.  It  is  that  sort  of  work 
in  the  Canadian  Intelligence  Corps,  begun  under  Col.  Mitchell, 
that  makes  the  Canadians  sure  before  going  over  the  top, 
that  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  opera- 
tions. 

Here  is  some  information  on  a  day  in  late  July:  "There  is 
new  wire  in  N  9  C  10  54  and  in  N  8,  and  more  work  is  sus- 
pected in  a  house  in  N  8  C  5-6." 

This  is  laid  out  on  the  maps,  so  that  a  man  following  the 
map  can  tell  to  a  fraction  of  a  few  feet  the  exact  location.  He 
knows,  if  an  artilleryman,  where  he  is  to  fire;  if  a  trench 
mortar  man,  what  he  is  to  expect. 

In  St.  Laurent  and  on  Hill  Seventy  the  work  of  the  aviators 
and  the  Intelligence  Department,  both  from  photographic  and 
ground  observations,  was  of  immense  value  in  saving  men  and 
material.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  any  idea  of  how 
much  material  has  to  be  expended  in  such  operations.  3,500 
yards  of  front  line  wire  was  involved  in  Hill  70;  that  wire 
was  at  least  30  feet  across, — they  reckon  it  takes  a  shell  on 
an  average  for  a  square  yard  of  .wire — I  don't  mean  you  put 
a  shell  mathematically  into  the  centre  of  every  yard,  but  that 
it  takes  an  average  of  one  shell  to  destroy  one  yard  of  wire; 
so  the  front  line,  3,500  yards  long,  and  10  yards  through 
would  take  35,000  shells  to  cut  the  wire.  You  will  see  that 
with  the  whole  hill  covered  with  wire — they  had  to  cut  at 
least  four  lines — one  has  to  count  about  140,000  square  yards 
of  wire,  each  yard  requiring  a  shell.  What  do  you  suppose 
that  means  in  money?  If  each  shell  costs  on  an  average  about 
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$22,  as  I  was  told,  that  means  140,000  shells,  at  a  cost  of  $22 
per  shell, — about  $3,000,000  for  that  one  month's  artillery 
work  on  a  narrow  front. 

And  that  is  the  cost  if  the  Boches  are  simply  allowing  you 
to  do  it,  without  any  effort  to  replace  it ;  but  they  don't.  You 
have  to  spend  hundreds  and  thousands  of  rounds  on  the  enemy 
batteries  that  annoy  your  artillery  and  in  cutting  the  wire 
twice  or  thrice,  because  of  a  misty  morning  they  will  replace 
their  wire,  restoring  the  wire  you  have  destroyed.  It  meant  a 
solid  month  of  artillery  work  before  any  man  would  think  of 
letting  infantry  go  forward,  or  that  it  would  be  wise  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  advance.  Two  or  three  days  of  rain  came, 
then,  and  the  Corps  Commander  would  not  let  the  men  go 
forward  until  further  information  was  obtained.  He  said: 
"I  am  going  to  wait  until  our  aeroplanes  see  what  the  Boche 
has  done,"  and  he  did,  with  the  result  that  further  observation 
showed  that  he  had  been  repairing  the  wire.  That  meant  a 
delay  of  a  week  while  the  artillery  pounded  away  and  tore  out 
what  he  had  restored  in  those  dull  days. 

These  things  give  you  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  mechan- 
ical effort  required  to  carry  on  a  battle.  The  battle  itself  was 
over  in  four  hours.  The  attack  took  place  just  before  day- 
break. By  seven  o'clock  prisoners  were  appearing  in  our  lines, 
and  our  men  were  eonsolidating  their  gains  ready  for  the 
counter  attack.  A  month  of  preparation,  and  only  three  hours 
of  actual  offensive  fighting.  The  battle  was  continued  for 
nearly  ten  days.  Day  after  day  the  enemy  made  counter 
attacks,  but  without  success.  He  hurled  men  unsuccessfully 
over  and  over  again  at  those  trenches  he  had  lost.  Some  of 
the  most  terrible  losses  he  has  had  he  suffered  in  that  fighting 
from  our  Canadian  lads. 

I  just  want  to  give  you  another  instance  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  preparations  and  the  planning  that  enabled  the 
Canadian  Corps  to  make  good  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  very  few  Canadian  soldiers  had  come  out  of  the  ranks  of 
professional  military  men.  I  speak  now  of  the  work  of  a 
townsman  of  our  own,  General  Rennie,  of  the  4th  Brigade. 
On  the  13th  of  August, — the  battle  took  place  on  the  15th, — it 
,vas  necessary  to  find  out  whether  a  certain  railway  embank- 
ment in  front  of  St.  Laurent  was  practicable.  Once  over  the 
embankment  they  would  be  able  to  get  on.  But  the  railway 
embankment  was  very  high,  and  unless  the  men  who  assaulted 
it  were  to  pass  over  and  get  into  St.  Laurent,  the  flank  of  the 
men  to  the  north  on  Hill  Seventy  would  be  exposed.  It  was 
vital,  before  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  should  be  imperilled 
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on  the  Hill  to  find  out  whether  a  movement  farther  south 
could  be  trusted  to  surmount  that  very  great  obstacle.  Gen. 
Rennie,  who  had  the  matter  in  his  hands  as  Brigadier,  organ- 
ized a  raid  on  a  large  scale,  and  sent  the  best  part  of  a  bat- 
talion out  from  our  front  line  against  that  railway  embank- 
ment, a  sort  of  trial  trip,  experimental.  The  men  were  told 
to  look  out  for  wire  or  mines,  or  gun  emplacements.  In  going 
up  they  had  a  good  deal  of  house  shelter.  I  was  there  that 
morning  when  they  went  out.  They  got  over  the  embank- 
ment with  little  trouble.  Only  six  were  killed.  When  the 
men  came  back  they  were  growling  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head, 
Wondering  why  they  were  sent  over  yet  not  permitted  to 
stay.  I  think  that  was  about  the  first  time  I  heard  our  men 
growling.  But  it  was  quite  obvious  that  if  they  had  stayed 
the  Boche  would  have  come  back  very  strongly  and  the  battle 
would  have  been  brought  on  prematurely.  In  that  raid  General 
Rennie  applied  to  war  as  a  business  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
common  sense  as  must  be  exercised  in  business  generally,  mak- 
ing sure  as  far  as  his  brigade  was  concerned  of  an  absolute, 
complete  success. 

The  other  night  at  Massey  Hall  I  told  some  stories  of  what 
these  men  did  at  Hill  70,  of  their  wonderful  self-sacrifice:  of 
men  who  went  out  to  certain  death  that  their  fellows  might  be 
saved.  It  is  just  that  team  play  among  the  men  as  well  as 
among  the  generals  that  has  made  the  Canadians  a  great 
object  of  fear  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  and  an 
object  of  pride  on  the  part  of  everybody  else  on  the  Western 
front. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  adaptability  of  which  I  spoke  earlier 
can  be  applied  and  is  being  applied  under  different  conditions. 
Hill  70  was  a  wire  proposition,  probably  the  toughest  wire 
proposition  on  the  Western  front.  And  our  men  were  so  suc- 
cessful at  Hill  70  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  Commander  to 
undertake  a  battle  under  conditions  entirely  novel,  a  new 
phase  in  Flanders,  conditions  under  which  most  of  the  battles 
will  be  fought  in  Flanders  this  winter.  I  want  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  change  in  the  German  method;  in  the  battles  of  Vimy 
and  Messines  and  at  Hill  70  the  German  defensive  method  was 
to  hold  in  strength  a  fixed  front  line.  They  found  their  losses 
under  this  system  ruinously  great  because  of  our  tremendous 
artillery  concentration.  They  tried  at  first  to  lessen  these  losses 
by  holding  the  trenches  very  lightly,  and  concentrating  reserves 
behind  that  line;  bringing  them  up  to  attack  places  that  were 
threatened.  That  also  failed.  They  tried  then  to  adopt  an- 
other system  of  defence — for  you  must  remember  that  the 
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Germans  are  absolutely  on  the  defensive  on  the  Western 
front.  There  is  no  German  offensive.  In  the  battle  of  Ypres 
they  adopted  another  system ;  they  had  no  front  line  trenches, 
no  trenches  of  any  sort  at  all.  What  happened  was  this:  the 
whole  ground  was  ploughed  over;  mines  and  shells  leave 
holes  ten  or  twelve  feet — I  have  seen  them  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  enemy  makes  little  concrete  blockhouses,  four  or  five  feet 
wide,  reinforced  by  steel,  and  in  between  these  miniature  forts 
he  holds  his  lines,  organizing  shell  holes  into  a  system.  These 
are  very  difficult  to  discover.  The  enemy  will  camouflage 
twenty  shell  holes  where  they  are  holding  only  one  or  two, 
the  object  being  to  force  your  gunners  to  waste  energy  on 
holes  in  which  there  is  nothing  at  all.  They  cover  them  up 
with  wire,  and  tufts  of  grass,  to  make  you  believe  there  is 
something  in  them.  In  the  holes  they  are  occupying  are  nests 
of  machine  guns.  When  our  men  advanced  against  these 
shell  holes  it  was  very  dangerous  at  first.  I  remember  day 
after  day,  in  early  August,  the  fellows  came  back  discouraged, 
because  they  were  flanked  by  machine  guns  they  could  not  dis- 
cover. They  suffered  sometimes  serious  losses,  and  they  could 
not  get  ahead. 

The  only  way  to  discover  whether  these  shell  holes  were 
real  or  bogus  was  to  go  down  very  close  with  aeroplanes. 
Before  the  second  drive  on  the  20th  of  September,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  cloudy  weather.  This  necessitated  the  aero- 
planes flying  low,  to  tell  whether  the  shell  holes  were  occupied 
by  human  beings  or  not.  They  applied  this  method  for  weeks, 
so  that  afterwards  instead  of  wasting  their  fire  on  hundreds 
of  shell  holes  that  were  not  occupied  they  concentrated  it  on 
those  that  were  occupied,  with  very  great  effect. 

But  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  was  this :  these  Canadian 
troops  which  had  been  so  successful  and  had  made  such  a 
high  reputation  for  themselves  in  dealing  with  the  wire  pro- 
position by  reason  of  their  initiative,  were  regarded  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  as  the  very  best  troops  that  could  be  got 
to  tackle  the  shell  hole  proposition.  The  Australians  had  been 
on  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  and  had  done  splendid  work,  but 
in  the  end  the  Bellevue  position  cost  them  very  serious  losses, 
and  more  troops  had  to  be  brought  up.  And  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  Canadian  troops  were  able  to  show  that  the  shell  hole 
system  was  no  more  able  to  stop  the  advance  than  the  massed 
wire  of  the  earlier  positions.  That  action  at  Passchendaele  was 
the  biggest  success  the  Canadian  troops  have  had  at  the  front. 
They  did  a  very  great  thing  in  facing  the  peril  of  the  gas  at 
St.  Julien;  they  showed  splendid  fighting  qualities  on  the 
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Somme ;  the  Vimy  business  was  a  big  one ;  at  Hill  70  they  dis- 
played valor  that  could  not  be  surpassed ;  but  in  hunting  out  an 
enemy  who  does  not  hold  any  special  line  but  may  pop  up 
any  place  in  thousands  of  yards,  our  Canadians  have  shown 
the  greatest  initiative  that  has  been  shown  yet  on  the  Western 
front.  And  I  know  to  what  a  degree  the  Higher  Command 
has  confidence  in  them.  They  will  go  on.  The  work  done  at 
Passchendaele  by  the  Canadians  will  have  to  be  done  again 
and  again  till  the  British  army  reaches  the  Bruges  Canal, 
which  is  now  its  objective. 

Don't  think  that  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  that  our  lads  are 
doing  it  all,  but  these  men  are  the  spear  head  of  the  great 
thrust  toward  the  Belgian  coast.  And  if  that  thrust  is  suc- 
cessful, and  if  we  go  on  to  Ostend,  if  our  people  can  reach  the 
Bruges  Canal,  it  doesn't  matter  very  much  what  happens  in 
Russia. 

The  one  thing  that  is  keeping  Germany  in  this  war  is  the 
hope  that  Great  Britain  will  tire — the  hope  that  Great  Britain, 
because  of  the  losses  under  the  submarine,  and  her  dislike  of 
the  Zeppelin  and  aeroplane  operations  on  the  south  and  east 
coasts  of  England  will  make  a  premature  peace.  If  by  forcing 
the  enemy  away  from  the  Belgian  coast  he  can  be  compelled 
to  remove  his  sub  bases  and  place  his  aeroplane  headquarters 
farther  inland,  the  war  will  go  on  to  a  triumphant  finish. 

And  the  Canadian  troops  that  have  braved  it  through  the 
mud  of  the  plains  of  Flanders  this  winter  will  have  very  largely 
contributed  toward  this  result.  Your  business  men,  your  real 
estate  agents,  your  lawyers,  the  men  in  command  of  the  Cana- 
dian troops,  the  lieutenants,  the  young  men,  who  are  your  sons, 
have  been  able  to  evolve  a  common-sense,  everyday,  business 
way  of  carrying  on  this  war. 
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Democracy  and  World  Politics 

BY  DR.  SHAILER 


A  T  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  19th  Novem- 
*T  ber,  Dr.  Mathews  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Club,  —  First  of  all  let 
me  thank  you  and  your  Board  of  Management  for  the  honor 
of  the  invitation  to  speak  before  you.  And  let  me  thank  the 
Chairman  for  his  very  kind  remarks  relative  to  the  institution 
with  which  I  am  connected.  I  am  sure  his  interpretation  of 
the  facts  relative  to  Canadian  students  is  absolutely  true;  in 
fact,  I  have  heard  it  said  on  the  University  campus  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  exists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fellow- 
ships to  Canadians.  That  saying  is  an  indication  of  our 
respect  for  the  work  which  the  Canadian  institutions  are  do- 
ing, and  also  a  recognition  6f  the  fact  I  have  never  ceased  to 
recognize,  that,  taken  as  groups,  all  in  all,  our  Canadian  stu- 
dents are  the  brainiest  group  which  we  have. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  am  to  speak  is  one  of  such  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  that  one  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
lost  in  the  prairie  of  generalization.  I  think,  however,  I  can 
speak  on  certain  aspects  of  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  whole  situation. 

The  last  few  months,  as  you  know,  have  brought  to  us  in 
the  United  States  serious  participation  in  an  undertaking  in 
which  you  have  been  long  involved.  Suppose  the  Good  Samar- 
itan had  come  down  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  a 
few  hours  earlier  —  say  he  had  arrived  when  the  operation  of 
holding  up  the  traveler  was  in  progress  ;  what  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  Good  Samaritan  under  those  conditions?  Of 
course,  various  possibilities  present  themselves.  He  might 
have  said:  "This  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  influence 
of  geographical  forces  on  history.  If  there  had  been  rain 
here,  there  would  have  been  trees;  if  there  had  been  trees, 
there  would  have  been  people  ;  if  there  had  been  people,  there 

*Dr.  Shailer  Mathews  is  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  His  fine  intellectual  gifts  have  been  devoted  to  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  since  the  commencement  of  war. 
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would  have  been  policemen ;  and  if  there  had  been  policemen, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  highway  robbery."  Or  he  might 
have  said :  "This  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  criminals  work ; 
I  am  interested  in  scientific  research,  I  will  sit  down  in  the 
shade  of  a  rock  and  watch  the  operations  of  the  highwaymen, 
and  take  notes  so  that  I  can  work  them  into  a  doctor's  thesis 
which  I  am  preparing  for  the  University  of  Jerusalem."  Or 
he  might  have  said,  "This  is  a  providential  opportunity  for 
trade.  The  clothing  of  the  robbers  and  the  baggage  of  the 
traveler  are  unattached ;  I  will  gather  them  up  and  go  down  to 
Jerusalem  and  hold  a  bargain  sale."  He  might  have  said: 
"This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  peace  conference.  I  will  go 
off  to  Jerusalem,  organize  all  the  ladies  and  others  into  a  peace 
conference;  we  will  discuss  the  matter  whether  there  should 
be  highwaymen  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem;  then  we  will  pass 
resolutions  that  there  should  not  be  highwaymen,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  we  will  then  go  home."  Or  he  might  have  said : 
"I  am  a  Good  Samaritan ;  my  business  is  to  fix  up,  not  to  mix 
up!  So  I  will  sit  down  here,  wait  till  the  highwaymen  get 
through  their  job,  and  then  I  will  pour  in  the  oil  and  the 
wine,  put  the  poor  victim  on  my  beast  and  take  him  to  an  inn, 
and  give  the  landlord  something  for  taking  care  of  him."  He 
might  have  said  these  things;  but  if  he  were  the  Good 
Samaritan  he  would  not!  He  would  have  gotten  into  that 
game  hard,  fast,  quick,  and  effectively! — that  would  prove 
that  he  was  the  Good  Samaritan.  For  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple we  claim  for  our  religion  never  included  the  idea  that 
goodness  is  a  form  of  cowardice,  or  that  cowardice  is  a  form 
of  goodness. 

In  these  last  three  years  we  in  the  United  States  have  been 
through  most  of  these  experiences.  We  have  had  a  scientific, 
an  economic,  a  philanthropic  interest  in  your  winning  the  war. 
And  then  we  came  to  see  that  our  own  safety  was  involved  in 
the  safety  of  an  unconquered  democracy.  It  is  perfectly  easy 
to  understand.  I  think  I  have  been  through  them  myself.  Our 
historic  relationship  with  the  world  has  been  one  of  detach- 
ment, to  an  extent  we  never  realized  till  two  or  three  years 
ago  when  we  found  ourselves  projected  into  an  international 
embroglio;  our  United  States  never  had  an  international 
sensitiveness  developed ;  this  is  a  new  thing  for  us. 

We  have  built  ships,  but  we  have  expected  foreign  trade  to 
come  to  us  rather  than  that  we  should  go  after  it.  We  have 
not  known  how  to  go  after  international  trade.  The  whole 
situation  is  difficult  for  anyone  now  to  appreciate ;  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  me.  Yet  it  had  grown  up  because  of  our  traditional 
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policy.  When  this  war  came,  the  rank  and  file  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  were  pro-Ally  except  a  few  amorphous  groups,  which 
are  quieter  now  than  they  were,  and  will  be  quieter  still.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  it  was  not  our  war.  That  feeling  was  very 
widespread.  But  during  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  an 
extraordinary  education  in  interdependence.  We  knew  that 
our  war  in  1776 — perhaps  you  have  heard  of  that — was  in  the 
interest  of  independence,  but  I  think  when  a  group  of  Eng- 
lishmen, standing  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  the  years 
from  1775  to  1783  won  independence,  all  Englishmen,  all 
liberal-acting  men,  succeeded  with  us.  What  we  thought  was 
a  war  of  independence  was  really  in  type,  method  and  result, 
a  war  of  concentration,  consolidation,  perpetuation  of  the  rights 
of  Englishmen,  rights  won  by  them  in  the  course  of  English 
history. 

This  great  American  continent  has  done  extraordinary 
things  in  carrying-  on  this  process  of  development  of  the  rights 
of  Englishmen.  And  from  the  study  I  have  been  able  to  make 
of  this  process,  I  am  convinced  that  what  we  call  democracy, 
no  matter  what  its  particular  external  governmental  form  may 
be,  is  not  the  creature  or  product  of  doctrinaire  philosophy, 
any  more  than  religion  is  the  product  of  doctrinaire  theology. 
It  is  really  a  concrete  expansion  of  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions which  we  bind  up  together  in  the  term  "the  rights  of 
Englishmen."  Democracy  as  it  now  exists  is  the  internation- 
alization of  these  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  rights  of 
individuals,  the  responsibility  and  the  answerability  of  gov- 
ernment, which  were  worked  out  partly  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, partly  on  the  shores  of  America,  and  are  now  dominant 
in  many  places  around  the  world  completely  oblivious  to  their 
origin. 

We  did  not  realize  this  in  the  United  States  two  years  ago 
as  we  do  now ;  we  were  saying  "democracy"  as  everybody  else 
was  saying  democracy,  but  we  believed  it  required  time  for 
solidification.  A  favorite  phrase  across  the  line  is  that  the 
United  States  is  the  "melting  pot"  of  peoples.  I  dislike  very 
much  this  conception  of  a  melting  pot.  I  think  the  proper 
analogy  is  not  physical  but  biological  and  psychical.  Many  of 
you  know  the  great  difficulty  involved  in  gathering  overseas 
populations  and  making  them  into  a  nation.  A  very  significant 
thing  these  three  years  have  shown,  which  I  think  indeed  is 
quite  remarkable:  in  the  United  States  we  have  no  eclectic 
melange  of  folks  and  ideas.  There  is  evolving  on  this  con- 
tinent an  enriched  Anglo-Saxonism,  a  conception  of  govern- 
ment which  runs  back  to  Runnymede,  and  farther  back  even 
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than  that ;  a  conception  of  the  state  which  shall  be  ruled  by 
representatives  of  its  citizens  rather  than  by  referendum.  The 
democracy  we  are  evolving  there  is  an  evolving  social  mind. 
When  you  have  a  social  mind  composed  of  elements  from  the 
East  side  of  New  York,  from  New  England,  and  every  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  medley  indeed  (I  was  born 
in  Maine,  but  I  moved  out  into  the  United  States  twenty- 
three  years  ago).  Yet  wherever  I  go,  up  and  down  our  country, 
I  see  the  development  during  these  three  years  of  a  national 
spirit  which,  as  I  said,  is  no  mere  mechanical  mixture,  nor  any 
chemical  compound  different  from  its  constituents,  but  a 
spiritual  product,  operating  true  to  itself,  and  true  to  its  con- 
stitutional nature. 

Such  a  social  mind  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  process.  One 
might  almost  say,  "Westward  the  course  of  Americanization 
has  taken  its  way."  The  eastern  people  got  it  first,  but  we 
people  of  the  Middle  West  did  not  sense  it  so  clearly.  Even 
less  do  the  people  west  of  us  and  the  people  still  farther  west. 
Now,  gentlemen,  in  three  years  our  spirit  has  been  changed ; 
in  seven  months  was  it  changed.  The  development  since  last 
April  is  amazing !  We  never  can  go  back  to  where  we  were  in 
1914.  In  the  smoking  compartment  of  a  Pullman  the  other 
day  there  were  a  couple  of  manufacturers,  a  Water  Street 
green  grocer  from  Chicago,  and  I.  We  .all  said  that  if  last 
January  anybody  had  told  us  that  things  would  happen  in  the 
United  States  as  they  have  happened,  we  would  have  thought 
him  a  fit  candidate  for  some  place  where  they  confined  Uto- 
pians. And  yet,  in  these  few  months  you  know  what  has  hap- 
pened. Out  of  this  process  of  education  by  the  cold  and  awful 
lessons  of  fact,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  gradually 
moved  into  an  attitude  of  mind  that  enables  President  Wilson, 
without  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground,  or  running  around  listen- 
ing to  miscellaneous  gossip  of  this  boy  and  that  man,  to  sense 
the  national  spirit  and  trust  it.  And  he  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  leaders,  who  is  able  to  see  it,  and  wait  patiently  until 
the  great  nation  is  ready  to  follow.  Some  leaders  are  like  the 
boys  in  a  procession  ahead  of  the  band — they  keep  ahead,  but 
they  are  always  looking  back  to  see  which  way  the  band  means 
to  go.  Some  other  leaders  go  so  far  in  advance  the  people 
cannot  see  them  and  are  unable  to  follow  them.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  not  of  that  type,  but  he  knows  psychology — not  the  physi- 
ological psychology  of  Germany.  We  have  been  developing 
a  spiritual  attitude,  a  national  spirit,  which  has  made  possible 
action  which  two  years  ago  would  have  been  impossible,  in- 
dubitably, in  my  opinion,  impossible. 
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We  floated  two  great  loans — we  never  could  have  done  it 
before  the  war.  Eight  billion  dollars  in  loyal  subscriptions — 
more  than  eight  billion  dollars.  And  in  the  floating  of  that  loan 
there  was  an  army  of  national  "boosters."  There  was  hardly 
a  picture  show  in  America  but  had  its  "Four  Minute  Men" 
to  present  the  matter.  The  Four  Minute  Man  goes  in  there, 
gets  off  his  explosion,  and  then  escapes.  But  the  deed  is 
done. 

We  have  built  thirty  camps  and  cantonments,  capable  of 
housing  anywhere  from  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men ; 
we  have  built  them  new,  out  in  the  field,  got  the  lumber  and 
put  them  together.  You  know  the  Lord's  business  requires 
haste — the  haste  went  in,  and  mighty  little  waste  came  out! 
There  has  not  been  any  suspicion  of  graft,  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal,  my  friends.  We  have  built  some  permanent  bar- 
racks; some  lumber  barracks,  some  tents.  We  started  with 
an  army  that  was  hardly  discernible,  but  we  have  now  1,600,000 
people  under  arms.  We  have  all  the  men  between  twenty-one 
and  thirty-one  registered,  and  we  have  not  only  registered 
them,  but  now  we  are  classifying  them.  At  first  we  tried 
chance  to  choose  our  men,  but  we  got  sense,  and  found  luck 
was  no  more  able  to  pick  men  than  winners.  If  you  read  the 
present  classification  laws,  you  will  get  a  liberal  education  !  We 
are  engaged  in  a  great  educational  work  of  getting  men  to  be 
automatic  classifiers. 

We  have  developed  the  navy.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
ships  there  were  in  1914 — it  depended  upon  which  political 
party  you  were  of.  We  have  been  able  to  build  up  that  navy 
in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  the  Germans  have  helped  us 
some. 

We  have  moved  I  don't  know  how  many  troops  abroad — I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  200,000,  I  have  heard  some  people  say 
400,000.  We  have  moved  them  across,  and  they  are  in  France, 
already  fighting. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  divert  us  at  different  points. 
We  have  a  somebody  who  is  Mayor  of  Chicago — he  is  not 
talking  so  much  as  he  did  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  when 
a  politician  ceases  to  talk  you  know  he  has  heard  something. 

We  have  had  a  judicial  election  in  Chicago,  and  a  serious 
one.  The  pro-Germans  did  the  best  they  could.  We  didn't 
know  what  the  result  would  be ;  Chicago,  the  Mayor  said,  was 
the  third  largest  German  city.  When  we  got  through  the 
election,  gentlemen,  they  were  beaten  three  to  one.  With  all 
the  pro-German  masses  and  the  Socialist  melange,  it  stood 
three  to  one  for  the  Government. 
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All  over  the  country  feeling  is  getting  intense.  I  heard 
about  a  butcher  who  was  supposed  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
flag.  Some  gentlemen  came  in  two  automobiles.  They  tarred 
and  feathered  the  butcher,  and  took  him  to  the  police  station. 
They  invited  the  police  to  think  they  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  matter.  And  the  butcher  insists  now  he  is  a  loyal 
citizen.  You  understand,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  approve  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  simply  state  the  fact  as  an  indication  of  the 
present  state  of  feeling. 

I  read  in  a  paper  the  other  day  that  in  one  city  of  Iowa  they 
were  sending  up  appeals  for  help  to  protect  pro-German  people 
from  other  people!  While  we  do  not  believe  in  mob  rule — 
for  mob  rule  is  not  democracy — these  facts  indicate  a  sensitive- 
ness which  was  not  felt  eight  months  ago.  The  other  sort  of 
thing  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  A  new  mind  is  coming 
with  our  new  determination.  We  are  going  to  put  this  thing 
through.  If  it  takes  one  year,  if  it  takes  two  years,  if  it  takes 
four  years,  if  it  takes  twenty  years,  we  are  going  to  put  this 
thing  through ! 

And  all  the  clatter  of  the  people  who  are  trying  to  confuse 
our  minds  is  just  clatter.  Don't  mind  it.  A  machine  that  is 
going  always  makes  a  noise,  but  the  noise  doesn't  make  the 
machine  go. 

Now  this  new  spirit  which  we  are  having  is  to  have 
tremendous  influence,  I  believe,  in  very  much  wider  circles 
after  the  war.  For  war  is  a  damnable  thing,  and  we  are  proud, 
aren't  we,  you  and  I,  that  we  didn't  bring  this  mess  into  being? 
We  are  not  engaged  in  warring,  we  are  engaged  in  protecting ; 
and  in  protecting  democracy  if  we  have  to  fight  we  are  going 
to  fight  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar  if  need  be — I  don't 
think  we  shall  need  either.  But  there  is  something  bigger :  the 
world  is  being  shaped  up  new.  Sanitary  procedure  is  better 
than  quarantine,  but  we  are  not  going  to  cease  quarantine 
measures  because  we  think  sanitary  precaution  better,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  because  we  believe  in  quarantine  we  do  not 
have  to  give  up  our  faith  in  sanitary  procedure.  We  are  now 
engaged  in  sanitary  procedure  to  protect  ourselves  from  what 
has  proved  an  awful  misconception  of  life.  We  are  engaged 
in  war.  More  or  less  we  are  doing  something  else,  we  are 
segregating  the  whole  German  nation;  for  just  as  there  is  a 
sort  of  natural  procedure  in  the  case  of  a  tubercle  which  organ- 
izes healthy  flesh  about  the  deadly  germ  until  it  is  inocuous, 
so  the  world  is  organizing  itself  now  as  if  there  were  no 
Germany  in  existence. 

We  can  see  this  coming  on.    This  amazing  fact,  that  all  the 
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nations  of  the  world,  except  a  few  little  neutrals  and  a  couple 
of  republics  down  in  South  America  are  against  Germany  or 
separated  from  her,  is  no  mere  accidental  outburst  of  policy. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  The  world  is  not  going  to  let  its  progress 
be  stopped  by  any  organization.  When  international  normality 
comes  back,  there  will  be  tremendous  separation  between  these 
nations  and  Germany.  In  Japan  the  German  banks  are  stand- 
ing idle.  I  heard  a  man  who  came  from  Manila  say  that  the 
great  German  houses  there  could  not  get  goods  to  sell  from 
Englishmen,  and  he  was  going  over  to  see  if  they  could  get 
goods  supplied  them  to  sell  from  America.  You  had  better 
believe  now  he  is  not  doing  that.  Germany  will  find  restric- 
tions in  getting  back  its  world  position  just  as  a  physician  who 
has  left  his  practice  and  goes  back  again  in  twenty  years  tries 
to  get  it  back  but  can  not.  Nobody  boycotts  him ;  other  physi- 
cians simply  have  got  his  practice. 

Germany  had  a  great  fleet.  England  had  a  great  fleet,  and 
will  have  a  bigger  fleet  still.  In  a  year  the  United  States  will 
have  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  which  will  make  the  overseas 
marine  she  had  look  like  a  toy  boat  in  a  bath  tub.  We  have 
appropriated  $640,000,000  for  aeroplanes  as  if  it  were  nothing. 
-"Aeroplanes  ?  Why  of  course  we  have  always  wanted  aero- 
planes !" — though  when  the  war  started  we  had  hardly  a  score ! 
There  is  a  whole  field  of  German  enterprise  completely  shut 
out.  Where  is  German  shipping?  It  is  partly  submarine,  and 
other  people  have  a  large  share  of  the  rest.  The  whole  field  is 
possessed  by  other  people,  and  we  English-speaking  nations  in 
our  "muddling"  sort  of  fashion  are  getting  through.  We  have 
prejudices,  but  we  have  persistence.  When  a  German  begins 
to  fail,  he  begins  to  boast.  When  an  Englishman  begins  to 
succeed  he  finds  fault  with  the  government.  So  the  other  day, 
when  I  read  of  explosions  against  Lloyd  George,  I  thanked 
God  and  took  courage !  That  type  of  mind  is  becoming  inter- 
nationalized. This  great  world  is  going  to  be  ready  to  dis- 
cuss its  faults,  and  to  infiltrate  civilization  with  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  which  are  a  state  of  mind,  not  merely  an 
empirical  theory,  a  method  rather  than  a  paper  program. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  result  ?  That  depends  on  whether 
you  are  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist.  I  suppose  my  blood  circles 
so  close  to  the  surface  that  I  am  an  optimist — so  physiological 
psychologists  say,  who  mistake  heart  beats  for  heart  feelings. 
But  I  do  net  believe  there  is  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  there 
is  shaping  up  in  our  history  a  force  which  has  a  permanent 
constructive  meaning.  The  process  is  going  on  while  we  are 
fighting.  And  the  longer  we  fight,  even  if  we  do  not  get  a  com- 
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plete  military  victory,  the  more  certain  is  its  outcome.  Every 
twenty- four  hours  the  constructive  people  are  at  work,  is  a 
twenty- four  hours  in  a  new  creative  work.  The  new  world  is 
being  built  in  the  place  of  the  old. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  part  in  that ;  it  is  a  great  thing 
for  religion,  I  think.  For  intelligent  people  there  is  not  very 
much  necessity  of  theological  manicuring  and  little  fussy 
proprieties ;  they  have  a  seriousness  of  purpose.  Some  people, 
it  is  true,  think  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end.  I  heard  of  a 
banker  in  Chicago  who  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end  on  the  fourth  day  of  August  last,  but  of  course  you  know 
contumacious  circumstances  prevented  that,  but  his  belief  pre- 
vented his  family  having  any  preserves — "What's  the  use  of 
putting  up  preserves  for  the  kingdom  of  God  ?"  We  ought  to 
be  profoundly  thankful  that  we  are  living  where  people  are 
taking  a  long  view.  We  are  going  to  see  human  life  has  mean- 
ings that  are  not  geographical,  not  economic,  but  great,  splen- 
did, sacrificial  meanings  that  find  expression  in  self -protec- 
tion through  the  protection  of  others,  a  new  social  manifesta- 
tion that  is  not  fundamentally  egoistic  but  profoundly  sacrificial 
and  social. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  you  realize  what  Canada  has 
meant  to  us  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  you  realize 
the  thrill  that  comes  over  everybody  when  reference  is  made 
to  Canada  and  its  sacrifices  and  contributions  to  the  war. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  Middle  West  is  to  cultivate 
that  sacrificing  spirit.  That  young  world  for  which  we  are 
sacrificing  is  debtor,  thank  God,  to  the  splendid  examples  and 
spirit  you  and  your  sons  show  here.  I  have  heard  audience 
after  audience  come  up  with  a  cheer  upon  any  reference  to 
Canada.  How  much  spiritual  courage  and  inspiration  you 
have  given  us!  We  have  had — Macdonald  of  Toronto  is 
always  bringing  it  to  us  with  his  splendid  oratory — a  hundred 
years  of  peace.  But  you  and  I  know,  gentlemen,  those  hundred 
years  of  peace  have  not  been  years  of  peaceableness.  We  have 
quarreled  about  everything-  nations  go  to  war  about.  There  is 
not  a  foot  of  boundary  over  which  we  have  not  disputed. 
There  is  not  a  codfish  on  the  Banks,  that  has  not  been  submit- 
ted to  arbitration. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  one  thing  that  hurt  my  heart,  a 
real  danger  of  cleavage  along  that  frontier,  a  difference  of  sym- 
pathies, a  difference  of  attitudes,  and  shall  I  dare  say  it?  a 
lack  of  friendliness.  It  is  all  gone,  that  danger,  and  in  its 
place  there  is  a  community,  a  frankness,  a  consciousness  of 
devotion  to  the  same  great  end,  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  for 
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a  community  in  service  and  sacrifice.  You  have  done  great 
things  for  us,  and  we  are  going  to  do  great  things  with  you. 
We  are  going  to  have  some  glorious  days  in  the  future.  For 
our  two  nations  are  working  out  in  a  sort  of  political  laboratory 
principles  that  will  be  applicable  to  those  new  days  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking, — days  in  which  treaties  will  not  be  mere 
scraps  of  paper,  when  agreements  will  be  agreements  of  gen- 
tlemen, in  which  nations  shall  live  together  like  gentlemen, 
unafraid.  After  this  terrific  moment  in  the  world's  life  is  past, 
there  shall  come  the  new  opportunity  for  peace,  justice  and 
fraternity.  To  make  such  days  assured  is  the  common  duty 
which  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  all  those  who  love 
the  name  of  Democracy  have  before  themselves. 
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(November  26th,  1917.) 

The  New  Pan-Americanism  and  its 
Meaning  to  Canada 

BY  HON.  JOHN  BARRETT.* 

A  T  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  26th  Novem- 
•**  ber,  Mr.  Barrett  said : 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Controller,  Fellow  Guests  and  Members 
of — /  may  say,  from  what  you  have  done, — the  famous  Cana- 
dian Club  of  Toronto : 

I  hope  I  have  shown  my  appreciation  of  the  extraordinary 
honor  which  has  been  done  me  in  your  invitation  by  coming 
here  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  difficult  for  any  of  us  in 
responsible  positions  in  Washington  to  get  away  from  that 
Capital.  I  hope  I  have  further  shown  my  appreciation  when 
I  say  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  invitations  which 
I  received  for  this  month  from  different  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  this  is  one  of  only  four  which  I  have 
accepted ! 

I  want  to  be  very  frank  with  you  at  the  outset  and  tell  you, 
however,  that  an  appeal  to  me  from  Toronto  and  from  Canada 
is  an  appeal  to  the  heart.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
little  but  potential  State  which  has  its  borders  upon  Canada- 
Vermont.  Under  the  shadow  of  its  green  hills  I  first  learned 
to  respect  the  part  Canada  had  played  in  the  great  evolution 
of  the  North  American  continent.  But  after  all  the  one  thing 
that  comes  to  me  closer  than  anything  else  is  this:  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  school  up  in  Canada  where  my  father  and 
my  mother  met,  I  never  would  have  been  here  to-day !  Rather 
a  vital  consideration ! 

I  wish  I  had  time  this  afternoon  to  do  nothing  more  than 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  an  American  observer  without  prejudice 
to  the  magnificent,  splendid  achievements,  as  I  saw  them  in 
battle,  of  the  Canadian  forces  in  France  to-day.  It  was  my 
privilege,  just  one  year  ago  now,  after  having  gone  to  Eng- 

*Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  Pan-American  Union, 
Washington,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Siam,  Argentina, 
Panama  and  Colombia. 
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land  and  France  to  confer  with  their  representative  men 
upon  the  commercial  part  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  might 
play  in  this  war,  to  be  invited  by  the  British  and  French 
Commanders  to  visit  the  firing  line  in  France. 

I  think  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  American,  not  a 
war  correspondent,  to  make  the  entire  distance  of  the  firing 
line  from  Verdun  to  the  Somme.  It  was  my  experience  to 
have  witnessed  that  wonderful  advance  that  the  Canadians 
made  a  little  over  a  year  ago  near  the  Somme,  when  they 
captured  over  two  miles  of  the  trenches  of  the  enemy.  As  I 
beheld  that  magnificent  advance,  and  then  as  I  saw  those 
Canadian  boys  brought  back  wounded,  as  I  talked  with  them 
at  the  first  aid  stations  and  back  at  the  hospitals,  and  then  as 
I  came  in  contact  with  the  Canadian  officers  and  the  Canadian 
rank  and  file,  I  said,  "If  the  decision  of  this  war  rests  with 
these  officers  and  these  men,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any- 
thing else  than  a  complete  victory !" 

Now,  changing  the  subject  a  little,  I  feel  to-day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, somewhat  handicapped:  for  I  am,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of 
vaudeville  performer  from  the  United  States  here  to  enter- 
tain you,  who  has  happened  to  arrive  in  Toronto  when  our 
greatest  vaudeville  star  is  here!  And  it  is  because  I  have 
known  him  intimately  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  because  I 
love  him,  that  I  say  that.  The  first  time  I  ever  met  the 
Colonel— for  we  never  say  "Roosevelt"  in  the  States — we 
were  riding  across  country  from  Pocatello,  Idaho,  to  Butte, 
Montana.  This  was  a  short  time  after  he  was  out  of  Harvard 
and  I  was  out  of  Dartmouth.  Seriously  speaking,  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  having  him  here  to-day,  and  I  know  no 
man  whose  heart  beats  truer  for  the  cause  of  the  United 
States,  of  Canada  and  of  the  Allies  than  does  the  heart  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt. 

Probably  the  majority  of  you  have  been  so  busy  building 
up  this  great  Dominion  and  this  wonderful  city  of  Toronto, 
which  is  known  all  over  the  United  States  as  a  most  notable 
example  of  the  Dominion's  progress,  that  you  have  had  little 
time  to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  Pan-American  Union, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  executive  officer,  or  with 
the  mighty  field  of  nations  that  lies  south  of  the  United 
States.  Probably  you  have  been  so  occupied  with  your  various 
callings  that  you  know  little  more  about  them  than  I  did 
about  Siam  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  United 
States  Minister  to  that  country,  my  first  diplomatic  post. 

You  know,  when  we  have  a  new  President,  we  have  a 
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custom  of  foregathering  in  Washington,  on  the  possibility  that 
our  advice  may  be  needed  to  save  the  Government.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  have  the  same  custom  at  Ottawa.  Well, 
I  had  it  in  my  head  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  my  advice 
saving  the  nation!  There  is  also  in  Washington  a  great  big 
apple  tree,  and  the  custom  has  developed,  when  there  is  a 
new  Administration,  of  gathering  under  it  and  seeing  how 
we  can  catch  some  of  its  fruit.  I  was  down  there,  however, 
not  so  much  to  catch  an  apple  for  myself  as  to  help  others. 
After  spending  a  few  weeks  there  I  was  saying  good-bye  to 
the  President.  I  was  then  assistant  editor  of  a  paper  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  He  said  to  me,  "Barrett,  I  am  looking 
for  some  young  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  who 
wants  to  make  a  reputation  for  himself,  who  doesn't  know 
much  about  the  country,  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  tropics  and 
therefore  is  not  prejudiced  against  it,  to  go  to  a  land  called 
Siam  to  settle  a  serious  question  between  an  American  citizen 
and  the  government  of  the  country." 

I  never  dreamed  then  of  being  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary — as  I  was  not  handsome  like  Mr. 
Fox,  or  distinguished,  like  the  Controller,  or  rich  like  the 
President  of  a  great  agricultural  farm,  so  I  began  without 
charity  to  think  of  some  fellow  I  could  put  out  of  my  way! 
I  was  thinking  that,  in  case  I  should  be  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress and  my  chief  opponent  could  be  appointed  to  Siam,  he 
might  never  get  back!  But  the  President  interrupted  my 
thoughts  and  said : 

"Barrett,  I  was  thinking  of  appointing  you."  That  floored 
me!  Thinking  of  appointing  me!  I  could  not  remember 
whether  Siam  was  a  nation  of  Asia  or  Africa,  or  an  island  in 
the  South  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  I  was  most  embarrassed;  but 
just  then  a  childhood  memory  came  to  mind,  and  I  replied: 
"Why,  Mr.  President,  I  know  all  about  Siam."  I  thought 
that  would  settle  it,  for  he  had  said  that  he  wanted  someone 
who  did  not  know  much  about  the  place,  but  he  asked  me, 
"What  do  you  know  about  Siam?"  "Why,  Mr.  President," 
I  replied,  "Siam  is  the  country  that  produced  the  remarkable 
Siamese  twins!"  He  then  at  once  exclaimed:  "Where  could 
I  hope,  indeed,  to  find  a  man  of  such  abundant  information! 
I  will  send  your  nomination  to  the  Senate  to-morrow!" 

Well,  I  shall  never  forget  when  I  went  out  to  the  Orient. 
After  visiting  Japan  and  China  I  proceeded  to  Bangkok,  the 
capital  of  Siam.  I  found  Siam  a  most  progressive  country, 
almost  as  progressive  as  Japan.  The  King  could  speak  good 
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English,  having  been  taught  by  a  great  Canadian  woman,  Mrs. 
Leonowens.  I  found  there  the  first  electric  street  car  system 
in  all  Asia,  and  the  first  women's  college  built  by  native 
money.  I  rode  in  my  first  automobile  there,  and,  as  I  travelled 
about,  I  thought  how  little,  back  in  America,  did  we  realize 
the  magnitude  and  the  meaning  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 

I  am  not,  however,  going  to  speak  of  the  Orient,  but  of  a 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  which  many  of  us  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  almost  as  little  knowledge 
as  I  had  of  Siam  when  I  was  appointed  Minister  to  that  coun- 
try twenty-three  and  avhalf  years  ago.  Do  you  realize  that 
we  are  face  to  face  to-day  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
with  the  same  marvelous  industrial,  commercial  and  political 
development  of  these  twenty  countries  lying  south  of  us  from 
Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Argentina  and  Chile  that  you  have  wit- 
nessed during  the  last  fifty  years  here  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States?  The  question  is:  Will  you,  after  this  war, 
appreciate  and  help  to  develop  the  potentialities  of  these  coun- 
tries lying  south  of  us,  for  your  good  as  well  as  for  theirs? 

What  is  the  Pan-American  Union,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  executive  officer?  It  is  the  international 
organization  of  the  twenty-one  American  republics,  the  United 
States  and  the  twenty  others,  devoted  to  the  development  of 
commerce,  friendship,  intercourse,  good  understanding  and 
the  preservation  of  everlasting  peace  among  them  all.  Now, 
why  do  we  say,  "Pan-American,"  which  means  "All  Americ- 
an"? We  use  the  word  "Pan"  because  it  is  common  to  the 
English,  Spanish,  French  and  Portuguese  languages.  We 
could  use  the  word  "All,"  but  we  do  not  because  it  is  not 
common  to  Spanish,  French  and  Portuguese.  "Panamerican- 
ism"  means  the  co-operation  of  all  the  countries  of  all  America 
for  the  common  good  of  all.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  when  you  consider  it  in  this  actual  definition.  But  as 
we  look  upon  this  vast  Panamerican  field  we  realize  how  great 
is  the  ignorance  of  many  of  us  in  regard  to  the  Latin  American 
section. 

Note  that  I  say  "Latin  American,"  because  I  want  to  caution 
you  against  using  the  term  "Spanish  American,"  unless  you 
desire  to  differentiate  between  the  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries and  Brazil,  which  is  Portuguese  American.  One-third 
of  the  total  area  and  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of 
Latin  America  are  in  Brazil.  The  term  "Latin  American," 
therefore,  applies  to  all  of  them,  but  in  discussing  it  let  us 
remember  what  I  now  have  to  suggest. 
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With  all  your  love  of  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
with  all  your  love  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  great  majority 
of  you,  born  and  brought  up  here,  have  many  years  resented 
being  called  anything  else  than  Canadians.  You  may  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  term  "English,"  "Scotch"  or 
"Irish,"  but  if  you  were  being  described  as  citizens  of  this 
mighty  part  of  the  North  American  Hemisphere  you  would 
not  want  to  be  called  Englishmen,  Scotchmen  or  Irishmen, 
but  Canadians.  It  is  the  same  in  the  United  States:  no  mat- 
ter how  direct  our  extraction  from  Britain,  France,  or  any 
other  country,  we  want  to  be  called  Americans !  The  Latin 
Americans  are  just  as  proud  of  their  nationalities  as  you  are 
of  your  Canadian  nationality?  When  you  meet  a  man  of 
Argentina,  unless  you  happen  to  know  that  he  is  of  recent 
Spanish  extraction,  never  call  him  Spanish,  but  Argentine. 
So  never  call  a  Brazilian  a  Portuguese,  but  a  Brazilian,  and 
you  make  a  hit  at  once. 

Let  us  try  to  picture  this  field  lying  south  of  us.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  United  States — you  know  that  country  so 
well — but  of  the  twenty  countries  lying  south  of  the  United 
States.  Think  of  it!  Here  we  have  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, twenty  lands  reaching  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  Key 
West  south  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  covering  an  area  of 
nine  millions  of  square  miles,  or  three  times  the  connected 
area  of  the  United  States  and  two  and  a  half  times  the  con- 
nected area  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  supporting  a 
population  authoritatively  estimated  at  from  eighty-five  to  a 
hundred  millions  of  people,  aside  from  the  hundred  millions 
in  the  United  States  and  eight  and  a  half  to  ten  millions  in 
Canada. 

Think  of  the  potentiality  of  that  area  with  its  variety  of 
great  fertile,  low-lying  plains,  uplands  characterized  by  for- 
ests and  mines,  as  is  true  of  the  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada!  Think  of  it!  These  twenty  countries  lying 
south  of  the  United  States,  off  from  the  great  routes  of  traffic, 
bought  and  sold  in  the  year  1915-16,  the  last  fiscal  year,  in 
spite  of  the  war,  twenty-nine  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  goods!  This  total  was  thirty-four  millions  greater  than 
the  high  water  mark  of  any  year  previous,  even  though 
Germany  and  Austria  and  many  neutral  countries  were  out 
of  it  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Now,  certainly,  countries  that 
can  conduct  nearly  three  billion  dollars'  worth  of  foreign 
trade  are  worthy  of  your  closest  attention  and  study,  no 
matter  what  your  previous  attitude  towards  them  has  been. 
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As  you  look  at  this  field,  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  lumped  or  bunched  together.  You  know  that 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  there  are  marked  difference  and 
groups.  Yet  we  are  in  the  habit  of  bunching  these  countries 
all  together  as  Latin- American  and  alike,  not  thinking  of  the 
differences  among  them.  Do  you  realize  that  there  are  not 
only  ten  actual  South  American  countries,  but  ten  other  Latin 
American  countries  in  North  America,  including  Mexico,  five 
in  Central  America,  Panama,  and  also  Cuba,  Haiti  and  the 
Dominion  Republic,  having  quite  different  characteristics  and 
relationships?  Have  you  ever  thought  that  on  the  west  coast 
there  is  a  special  group  of  countries,  having  individual  rela- 
tionships: Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile, — a 
great  group  with  a  great  commerce,  but  actuated  by  different 
motives  and  ambitions?  Then  on  the  east  coast  there  is 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  then  Uruguay  which  occupies  almost 
the  same  relationship  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  as  Belgium  and 
Holland  occupied  before  the  war  to  France  and  Germany. 
Paraguay  also  occupies  a  position  between  Argentina  and 
Brazil.  Then  on  the  north  are  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
either  of  which  is  nearer  to  the  United  States  than,  say, 
Toronto  is  to  British  Columbia. 

Now,  then,  to  be  a  little  more  specific,  how  many  of  you  in 
this  audience  stop  to  think  you  could  put,  in  imagination,  the 
entire  connected  area  of  the  United  States  inside  Brazil  and 
still  have  room  for  New  York  State  three  times  over?  We 
people  of  the  United  States  think — I  don't  mean  you  Cana- 
dians, because  you  are  more  modest — but  the  average  citizen 
of  the  United  States  thinks  that  country  is  the  one  potato  in 
the  patch!  The  unbroken  area  of  the  United  States  proper 
is  less  by  nearly  150,000  square  miles  than  that  of  Brazil! 
We  think  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  great  rivers ;  but  vessels  that  can  go  up  only  to  New 
Orleans  and  Montreal  can  proceed  2,200  miles  up  the  Amazon 
to  Iquitos  in  Peru,  where  I  have  seen  nineteen  vessels,  draw- 
ing twenty-three  feet  of  water,  which  had  to  steam  six  and 
a  half  days  before  they  could  get  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  go  on  to  New  York,  Hamburg  or  Liverpool.  Think  what 
that  means  for  the  potentialities  of  these  countries  after  the 
Xvar! 

Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  has  a  population  of 
1,400,000.  It  competes  with  Sydney,  Australia,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  beautiful  harbor  in  the  world.  Sao  Paulo, 
the  Denver  of  Brazil,  is  larger  than  Denver  of  the  United 
States. 
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South  of  Brazil  is  little  Uruguay,  but  Montevideo,  its  capital, 
with  a  population  of  500,000,  thought  nothing  of  spending 
many  millions  to  make  its  harbor  deep  and  big  enough  for  the 
largest  ships. 

Argentina  in  area  equals  the  entire  section  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  has  a  greater  reach  from 
north  to  south  in  the  south  temperate  zone  than  has  the 
United  States  proper  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  Buenos 
Aires,  its  capital,  has  a  population  of  1,800,000.  It  is  the 
first  Spanish-speaking  city,  the  second  Latin  city  of  the 
world,  ranking  after  Paris,  and  the  third  city  of  the  new 
world.  With  all  respect  to  the  magnificent  newspapers  of 
Toronto,  Buenos  Aires  has  the  finest  newspaper  building  and 
plant  under  one  roof  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  reported 
that  only  recently  "La  Prensa"  was  offered  five  million  dol- 
lars for  its  property  and  good  name  and  refused  to  accept  it. 
Its  entire  building  is  devoted  to  the  paper  and  to*  the  people 
of  Argentina.  It  maintains  a  great  night  school;  it  has  a 
free  medical  bureau  for  poor  people,  also  a  free  legal  bureau 
where  the  poorest  man  can  get  the  best  legal  advice.  It  has 
more  than  half  of  one  floor  as  a  reception  suite  in  which  to 
entertain  distinguished  guests  of  the  nation.  Buenos  Aires 
also  has  the  finest  opera  house,  the  finest  club  house  and  the 
finest  race  track  in  all  the  world. 

Let  me  pause  a  moment  before  I  forget  to  refer  to  a  special 
matter.  Your  chairman  spoke  of  revolutions.  How  many 
of  you  realize  that  three-fourths  of  the  peoples  and  the  coun- 
tries lying  south  of  us  have  had  no  revolution  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  that  there  have  been  four  times  more  inter- 
national wars  in  the  last  hundred  years  among  the  countries 
of  Europe  than  among  the  twenty  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Yet  we  speak  of  them  as  unstable,  revolutionary  lands !  This 
is  a  thing  to  remember. 

How  many  of  you  realize  what  Chile  is?  Some  men  hear- 
ing the  word  "Chile"  think  at  once  of  "chile  con  carne"  and 
no  more.  You  could  put  the  southern  end  of  Chile  at  the 
southern  end  of  California,  and  the  northern  end  would 
reach  beyond  the  northern  line  of  California,  of  Oregon,  of 
Washington  and  of  British  Columbia!  It  would  extend  to 
the  heart  of  Alaska  and  fold  back  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

These  facts  we  do  not  half  appreciate.  Santiago,  the  capital 
of  Chile,  often  is  called  the  Paris  of  the  Andes,  and  has  a 
population  of  500,000.  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  has  a  uni- 
versity which  was  founded  a  hundred  years  before  Harvard 
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or  Yale  were  thought  of.  Texas  could  be  placed  twice  in 
Bolivia  or  Peru.  Either  Colombia  or  Venezuela  could  hold 
all  Germany  and  France.  If  you  could  stretch  Mexico  over 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  it  would  cover  all  the  southern 
states,  with  only  Tennessee  and  Virginia  left  out. 

We  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  splendid  potentialities 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  we  have  failed  to  realize 
the  potentialities  of  our  sister  American  countries.  These 
matters  I  bring  home,  not  to  over-impress  you,  or  to  exag- 
gerate them,  but  simply  to  broaden  your  views.  Having  the 
magnificent  background  of  this  Dominion,  and  your  splendid 
services  in  this  world  conflict  to  help  you,  I  want  you  to  think 
what  is  going  to  come  after  the  war.  I  want  to  see  Canada 
have  the  best  she  can  have.  From  your  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  from  your  Pacific  coast  to  South  and  Central 
America,  there  will  be  a  great  opportunity  to  ship  your  manu- 
factured products  and  to  bring  back  raw  materials  for  your 
industries.  I  want  to  see  the  financial  institutions  of  Canada 
joining  with  those  of  the  United  States  in  establishing  banks 
all  over  Latin  America,  and  your  great  exporting  firms  doing 
likewise.  I  congratulate  many  of  your  manufacturing  and 
business  houses  for  having  successfully  entered  the  field,  but 
I  want  to  see  more  of  them  either  directly  establishing  agents 
or  co-operating  with  other  firms  to  be  properly  represented 
there.  I  want  to  see  the  men  of  Canada,  after  the  war  is  over, 
traveling  down  there  to  get  acquainted  with  these  sister  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  In  your  universities,  your  public 
schools,  your  commercial  high  schools,  you  should  encourage 
the  study  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  and  the 
history  of  Latin  America,  its  characteristics  and  its  possibil- 
ities. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  most  serious  part  of  my  talk.  What  I 
am  going  to  say  to  you  I  will  read,  because  of  its  significance. 
I  mean  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  want  you  to  hear  it  in  the 
same  spirit  as  that  in  which  I  advance  it  to  you,  bearing  in 
mind,  of  course,  that  my  views  are  stated  unofficially  to  you 
as  man  to  man — as  an  American  to  other  Americans  loving^ 
all  America. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  let  me  say  that  the  Pan-American 
Union,  though  an  organization  of  American  Republics  based 
on  international  voluntary  agreement,  has  not  a  word  in  its 
constitution  that  suggests  opposition  to  Great  Britain  or 
Canada.  It  is  simply  an  organization  for  the  common  good 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  just  as  a  Board 
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of  Trade  is  organized  in  any  city  of  Canada  or  the  United 
States  for  the  common  good  of  its  members,  without  the  idea 
of  opposing  similar  organizations  of  other  cities,  but  rather 
to  co-operate  with  them.  Now,  I  want  you  to  bear  with  me 
as  I  read  this  to  you,  but  please  remember  that  it  expresses 
my  personal  views  only  and  does  not  stand  as  an  official  utter- 
ance binding  in  any  way  upon  the  Pan-American  Union  as  an 
international  organization. 

The  Pan-American  Union  is  to-day  the  most  powerful  and 
practical  international  organization  of  any  large  groups  of 
nations,  but  it  may  yet  become  more  powerful  and  practical  by 
making  Canada  some  day  in  the  future  one  of  its  constituent 
countries.  By  solemn  resolution  passed  at  the  First  Pan- 
American  Conference,  held  in  Washington  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  and  confirmed  by  more  recent  conferences  held  in  Mexico 
City,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires,  its  membership  is 
limited  to  the  independent  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  extraordinary  development,  however,  of  Canada 
during  the  last  ten  years,  its  great  measure  of  autonomy  and 
its  rapidly  growing  intimate  political  and  economic  relation- 
ship to  the  United  States  and  other  American  countries,  would 
seem  to  justify  a  sincere  effort  to  devise  some  method  by 
which  it  shall  become  ultimately  a  member  of  the  Union. 

If  it  is  not  possible,  because  of  the  fundamental  provisions 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  that  it  shall  be  admitted  to  full 
membership,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  be  elected  to  an 
active  honorary  membership  which  will  give  it  practically  all 
the  privileges  and  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  other  countries.  If 
this  step  were  taken  it  would  mean  that  all  the  countries  and 
peoples  of  the  two  Americas  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic 
would  join  in  a  mighty  Pan-American  league  of  comity  and 
commerce  which  should  make  them  forever  the  leaders  in 
world  civilization.  If  this  shall  be  done,  this  international 
organization  will  represent  twenty-two  countries,  two  hundred 
millions  of  people,  fifteen  billion  dollars  of  commerce  and  six- 
teen million  square  miles  of  territory!  Think  what  a  power 
such  a  combination  could  be  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  world! 

The  gigantic  world  war  now  disrupting  the  whole  world  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  doing  more  than  any  other  influence  since 
the  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823  to  strengthen 
the  solidarity  and  common  ties  of  the  countries  and  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada 
is  fighting  for  the  very  principles  of  liberty  and  righteousness 
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which  have  brought  the  United  States  and  several  of  its  sister 
republics  into  the  struggle,  it  would  indeed  be  fitting,  when 
peace  finally  comes,  that  all  the  other  countries  of  America 
should  invite  Canada  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  their  continued 
solidarity,  and  that  Canada  should  reap  the  benefits,  as  well 
as  they,  of  their  common  and  organized  relationship. 

In  the  light  of  this  possibility,  and  I  hope,  probability,  of  a 
greater  Pan-American  Union,  it. is  well  to  emphasize  what  is 
the  practical  work  and  usefulness  of  this  international  organ- 
ization. In  no  way  can  its  real  importance  be  better  brought 
home  to  Canadians  than  in  the  statement  which  has  been 
recently  made  by  eminent  authorities  on  international  rela- 
tionship that,  if  there  had  existed  in  London  or  Berlin,  in 
Paris  or  Vienna,  a  Pan-European — an  all-Euro pean-Union — 
organized  on  the  same  basis  for  European  countries  as  that 
which  characterizes  the  Pan-American  Union  in  Washington 
for  the  American  countries,  there  never  would  have  been  an 
European  war! 

This  remarkable  conclusion  seems  well  founded  when  three 
not  generally  known  facts  about  its  direction  and  its  work  are 
fully  appreciated;  first,  that  once  each  month  and  sometimes 
oftener,  in  the  beautiful  Pan-American  building  at  Washing- 
ton, which  is  literally  the  capitol  building  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  there  assemble 
around  the  same  table,  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  elbow  to 
elbow,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  American  republics,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  its  sister  governments,  and 
that  there  they  discuss  on  an  equality  and  with  frankness  ques- 
tions affecting  the  welfare  of  each  and  all  of  them;  second, 
that  during  the  eleven  years  which  have  passed  since  the  Pan- 
American  Union  was  reorganized  on  its  present  basis  several 
international  wars  among  the  American  republics  have  been 
avoided,  undoubtedly  through  the  moral  influence  of  the  Union, 
and  no  two  have  actually  gone  to  war;  and  third,  that  the 
value  of  the  commerce  and  trade  exchanged  among  these 
republics  has  been  nearly  tripled. 

A  few  other  significant  facts  about  this  organization  may 
prove  of  interest  to  Canadians.  The  Pan-American  Union  is 
the  greatest  official  international  bureau  of  information  in  the 
world.  It  keeps  each  government  and  the  peoples  thereof  fully 
posted  as  to  the  political,  economic  and  social  progress  of  each 
other  and  all  others.  It  does  everything  possible  to  promote 
trade  between  the  different  constituent  countries,  to  make  them 
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better  acquainted  through  publication  of  special  bulletins, 
reports  and  descriptive  pamphlets,  travel,  exchange  of  edu- 
cators and  students,  and  correspondence.  It  publishes  a 
monthly  illustrated  magazine,  with  English,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese and  French  editions,  which  is  a  monthly  record  of  the 
progress  of  each  land.  It  sends  out  and  receives  daily  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  pieces  of  mail.  It  has  a  growing  library  of 
nearly  forty  thousand  volumes  which  contains  all  the  official 
publications  and  reports  of  every  American  government  and 
which  is  made  accessible  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
index  cards.  It  has  a  collection  of  twenty  thousand  photo- 
graphs illustrative  of  every  American  country.  It  has  upon 
the  tables  of  its  reading  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  all  America.  Its  capacious  headquarters  are  visited  each 
day  by  nearly  five  hundred  persons,  and  its  building,  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  over  one  million  dollars,  has  been 
described  as  "combining  beauty  of  architecture,  nobility  of 
principle  and  practical  usefulness  more  than  any  other  public 
building  in  the  wide  world." 

The  Pan-American  Union  is  maintained  by  the  joint  con- 
tributions of  the  twenty-one  constituent  countries;  and  their 
annual  quotas,  based  on  population,  vary  from  $85,000  for 
the  United  States  down  to  $400  for  Panama.  The  expense  to 
Canada  for  membership,  according  to  the  present  rating, 
would  be  only  about  $5,000  a  year,  which  is  a  very  slight 
measure  of  the  material  benefits  alone  which  would  result  to 
the  vast  commercial,  exporting  and  importing  interests  of  the 
Dominion,  without  regard  to  numerous  other  advantages.  The 
working  out  of  this  question  must  take  into  consideration  due 
regard  for  the  central  government  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  its  approval  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  In  this  connection,  the  recent  appointment  to 
Washington  of  a  Canadian  High  Commissioner  is  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  Pan-American  unity.  Why  should  he  not 
be  the  Canadian  representative  to  sit  at  the  Governing  Board 
table  of  the  Pan-American  Union? 

Finally,  I  relate  to  you  a  most  interesting  fact  which  proves 
that  there  has  been  under  contemplation  for  some  time  the  plan 
that  Canada  should  become  a  member  of  this  international 
organisation.  When  this  new  building  was  erected  about  eight 
years  ago  the  Governing  Board — at  the  head  of  which,  as 
Chairman  ex-officio,  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  State,  was 
a  great  American  statesman,  Elihu  Root — ordered  that  the 
escutcheon  of  Canada  should  be  placed  alongside  the  escutch- 
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eons  of  the  other  American  countries  in  the  ornamentation  of 
its  courtyard,  and  that  a  chair  should  be  made  carrying  the 
coat  of  arms  and  the  name  of  Canada  to  be  occupied  by  some 
future  representative  of  that  country  who  might  sit  at  the 
Governing  Board  table! 

Already,  therefore,  the  invitation  for  Canada  to  join  the 
Union  has  been  intimated.  Let  us  nozv  prepare  to  make  it  real 
and  develop  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  perfect  Pan-American 
Union.  Then  we  will  evolve  ah  ideal  Panamericanism  which 
shall  be  an  all-powerful  influence  for  permanent  peace  and  pro- 
gress, not  only  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  throughout  the 
entire  world. 
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(December  6th,  1917.) 

The  Submarine  Menace 

BY  MR.  ARTHUR  H. 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  6th  December,  Mr. 
Pollen  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club,  —  Let 
us,  in  order  to  face  this  question  of  the  submarine,  begin  at 
the  first,  and  go  back  to  first  principles.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  about  the  submarine  in,  this  war  is  its  failure.  For  you 
know  at  first  there  was  hardly  any  opposition  to  the  idea  that 
the  submarine  was  going  to  make  the  surface  ship  an  im- 
possibility. Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  an  extremely  able  naval 
officer,  considered  that  battleships  and  cruisers  were  things  of 
the  past,  and  that  future  naval  wars  would  be  decidedly  sub- 
marine ones.  Now  look  at  the  broad  facts  of  the  case.  Be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  war  and  this  date,  not  one  single 
modern  first  class  unit  of  the  British  navy,  or,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  any  other,  has  been  sunk  by  submarine  attack.  Two  ships, 
Triumph  and  the  Formidable,  as  well  as  seven  cruisers,  have 
been  sunk.  These  were  not  able  to  survive  one  touch  of 
a  torpedo.  All  were  laid  open  to  submarine  attack,  which  in 
our  present  knowledge  we  should  regard  as  absolutely  avoid- 
able. These  ships  fail  because  of  being  struck  ;  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  struck  at  all;  they  could  have  been 
amply  defended.  So  if  that  is  true,  the  submarine  is  a  failure 
as  a  naval  weapon,  that  is  as  a  weapon  legitimately  used 
against  other  ships. 

The  most  convincing  way  of  telling  that  that  is  true  seems 
to  me  this  :  the  Germans  have,  we  believe,  something  like  two 
hundred  submarines  at  their  disposal.  With  those  submarines 
they  are  able  to  get  out  of  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  into 
the  ocean  pathways  leading  to  Great  Britain  and  the  French 
ports.  They  may  have,  and  probably  did  have,  at  one  time, 

*Mr.  Arthur  H.  Pollen  is  an  English  writer  on  naval  questions.  As 
naval  editor  of  "Land  and  Water"  he  has  provided  an  excellent  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  war  by  sea.  His  work  was  of  such  high 
merit  that  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  on  a  lecture  tour  he 
was  called  to  Washington  where  he  was  kept  for  some  months  advis- 
ing the  naval  authorities. 
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fifty  to  eighty  at  work.  This  morning's  paper  states  that  a 
total  of  seventeen  ships  were  sunk  last  week,  while  during 
the  same  seven  days  there  were  2,033  arrivals  at  British  ports. 
So  that  sixty  submarines  operating  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Great  Britain  were  able  to  intercept  only  twenty- four,  or 
roughly  one  in  two  hundred  ships,  and  only  seventeen  were 
sunk.  Suppose,  instead  of  sixty  submarines,  Germany  were 
able  to  maintain  even  six  destroyers  or  cruisers ;  let  us  assume 
that  there  is  no  British  fleet  able  to  drive  them  off,  as  no  fleet 
could  drive  off  the  submarines ;  would  there  be,  not  six,  but 
from  thirty  to  sixty  cruisers  able  to  be  about  in  the  Channel, 
and  how  many  of  the  two  thousand  ships  coming  in  and  going 
out  would  survive?  Would  they  catch  twenty- four  in  a  week, 
or  two  hundred  and  four,  or  twenty-four  hundred?  Gentle- 
men, they  would  catch  none,  because  no  captain  would  dare 
to  try  to  face  them.  Thirty  surface  ships  would  be  able  to 
destroy  or  to  capture  two  thousand  ships.  Thirty  surface 
ships  would  wipe  out  the  whole  surface  traffic  of  the  world. 
Now  that  is  proved  to  you  by  this  fact:  we  declared  war  on 
Germany  August  4,  1914;  after  that  date  no  single  German 
ship  left  any  German  or  neutral  port  bound  for  a  German  or 
other  port;  the  whole  German  sea  traffic  was  suspended  in- 
stantly, not  because  of  the  capturing  of  any  ships,  or  because 
ships  were  taken  or  struck,  but  because,  knowing  the  suprem- 
acy of  our  navy  on  the  sea,  no  ship  dared  to  put  to  sea — the 
arrest  was  instantaneous  and  automatic. 

Compare  that  with  the  actual  situation:  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred submarines,  one-third  at  least  at  work,  has  no  effect  at 
all  upon  British  ships  coming  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
or  putting  to  sea ;  the  number  of  these  ships  is  very  little  less 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Notwithstanding  that  fact, 
the  submarine  has  since  last  year,  since  the  beginning  of 
February,  been  a  great  menace  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Allies  and  the  United  States. 

The  gallant  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  some  time  ago  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  merchant  ships  at  sea 
surviving  torpedo  attacks ;  he  said  all  surface  ships  would  be 
driven  off  the  sea;  he  also  said  all  trade  ships  would  be 
driven  off  the  sea.  He  has  been  proved  wrong,  because  he 
failed  to  see  the  quite  astonishing  and  unexpected  courage  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  merchant  marine,  not  only  of  Great 
Britain  but  of  the  United  States.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  the 
very  many  wonders  this  war  has  provided,  than  this  nothing 
is  more  astonishing,  that  the  men  who  draw  a  very  pitiful 
wage  and  live  at  best  in  grinding  discomfort  and  with  no 
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promise  of  fair  reward  or  of  sustenance  so  that  their  depend- 
ents may  be  decently  provided  for,  should  go  into  these  perils, 
face  the  submarine  like  gallant  heroes,  and  never  give  up, 
but  appear  to  take  a  great  pleasure  in  sticking  to  their  posts. 
After  they  have  passed  through  the  horrors  of  the  torpedo 
not  once  nor  twice  but  even  three  times,  as  gunners  they  be- 
come impatient  to  find  another  ship,  so  they  can  try  their  luck 
again  against  the  German  under-dog  of  the  sea. 

Now  this  effectiveness,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  submarine  against 
merchant  ships,  rests  solely  upon  the  fact  that  a  merchant 
ship,  even  if  it  has  a  gun  or  two,  is  virtually  unarmed  com- 
pared with  its  attacker.  There  are  three  thousand  merchant 
ships  plying,  but  there  are  not  enough  skilled  gunners  to  man 
the  guns  on  them.  The  men  on  the  merchant  ships  are  not 
skilled  gunners.  It  would  take,  of  completely  skilled  men,  at 
least  100,000  to  put  the  merchant  ships  in  a  complete  state  of 
defence  against  the  ruthless  onslaughts  of  the  German  sub- 
marine. So  assuming  that,  to  make  merchantmen  equal  to 
naval  ships  is  impossible.  Now  the  question  is:  how  can  the 
submarine  be  tackled  and  driven  from  the  sea? 

Something  has  been  done  since  the  month  of  June.  The 
whole  campaign  previous  to  February  last  was  based  upon 
experiences  when  the  number  of  submarines  was  very  much 
less,  and  when  Germany  still  hesitated  to  sink  ships  on  sight 
regardless  of  all  laws  of  sea  warfare.  Two  facts  changed 
that  in  February,  the  great  increase  in  the  numbers,  and  the 
total  elimination  of  scruple  in  sinkings.  So  providing  the 
change  continues, — with  February  the  ruthless  campaign  be- 
gan, and  developed  through  April  and  May,  and  the  destruc- 
tion that  month  surpassed  all  previous  rates  four  or  five  times ; 
it  fell  away  down  since.  But  take  the  campaign  from  February 
to  July  the  result  was  practically  this:  the  merchant  shipping 
of  the  world  was  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  the  ships  afloat.  Had  that  rate  continued, 
so  small  was  our  relative  capacity  to  replace  that  shipping, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  war  must  have  terminated 
in  the  early  months  of  1919  because  the  Allies  would  have 
been  unable  to  draw  from  this  country,  the  United  States, 
Australia  and  South  America,  supplies  of  food  and  muni- 
tions and  to  bring  the  newly  trained  armies  from  the  United 
States  to  England  and  France.  There  would  not  have  been 
shipping  enough  in  the  world  to  bring  these  things.  That 
failure  of  shipping  must  inevitably  have  been  followed  by  a 
compromise  peace,  for  which  the  Germans  had  been  hoping 
for  the  last  three  years. 
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And  remember  this,  that  though  there  existed  the  command 
of  the  sea,  which  has  always  gone  to  the  superior  fleet  in  war, 
the  positive  command  as  well  as  the  negative — the  negative  is 
of  course  the  denial  of  sea  traffic  to  the  enemy, — that  of 
course  continues — the  positive  is  holding  open  sea  trade  routes, 
—from  February  to  July  of  this  year,  those  six  months,  now 
everybody  realizes  were  the  anxious  period  of  the  war.  Never, 
never  before  had  it  seemed  possible  we  could  be  defeated,  and 
never  then  did  it  seem  possible  we  could  escape  failure,  and 
failure  from  this  continuance  of  losses  through  the  submarine. 
From  July  to  November  there  has  been  a  very  great  change; 
the  submarine  menace  has  been  brought  down  to  a  rate  of  two 
ships  a  day.  Up  to  February  the  most  was  about  one  ship  a 
day,  but  it  had  gone  up.  In  November,  December  and  January 
the  rate  was  a  little  higher,  but  we  have  cut  it  down  now  to  a 
little  less. 

That  has  been  brought  about,  briefly,  by  defensive  measures, 
by  arming  the  ships,  as  far  as  possible  by  convoying  them,  by 
searching  the  areas  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  caught,  by 
means  of  aeroplanes  and  patrol  boats.  A  submarine  is  an 
efficient  enemy  of  a  submarine.  As  between  a  submarine  and 
a  surface  boat  the  submarine  has  all  the  advantage.  It  can 
see  the  ship  and  the  ship  has  difficulty  in  seeing  the  periscope. 
When  a  periscope  is  looking  for  a  periscope  the  situation  is 
reversed,  if  one  side  has  higher  vigilance.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  so  inconspicuous  you  can  almost  bank  upon  the  enemy  not 
having  seen  your  periscope.  Of  course  it  may  be  reversed. 
Where  the  enemy  has  not  seen  you  first,  the  submarine  is  an 
extraordinarily  effective  instrument.  If  you  see  any  other 
ship  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  it  does  not  suspect  your 
presence,  you  can  creep  up,  and  when  within  safe  range  pop 
him  with  a  torpedo. 

Good  work  is  done  by  sub  chasers  in  a  neighborhood  where 
the  enemy  is  looking  for  victims,  or  by  patrol  boats  or  destroy- 
ers working  together,  or  in  convoys,  or  by  aeroplanes.  I  draw 
your  attention  to  this :  all  measures  taken  against  the  sub- 
marine while  it  is  at  work  are  effective.  And  this  is  not  an 
aggressive,  offensive  campaign  against  the  submarine  itself; 
for  that  we  have  to  wait  for  provision  of  material  and  for  the 
development  of  various  inventions  which  are  going  to  make 
for  the  destruction  of  the  submarine  menace. 

While  effective  measures  have  been  introduced  to  combat 
the  submarine,  the  indications  are  that  in  a  very  short  time 
additional  contrivances  will  be  put  into  operation  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  submarine  below  the  surface  of  the  water, — a 
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contrivance  which  will  indicate  its  distance  and  direction,  so  it 
will  make  its  presence  known.  Other  appliances  and  inven- 
tions are  at  present  in  an  experimental  stage,  which  I  believe 
will  soon  be  found  in  use  by  the  British  in  their  successful 
effort  to  remove  the  German  submarine  menace  from  the 
seas. 

Another  means  of  combating  the  submarine  is  by  placing 
obstacles  across  the  sea,  through  which  it  cannot  pass.  If  it 
should  prove  feasible  to  make  a  mine  field  across  the  North 
Sea,  which  is  250  miles  wide,  by  placing  a  deep  layer  of  mines, 
fifty  feet  from  the  surface,  so  there  would  be  no  space  between 
that  deep  layer  and  the  bottom  through  which  a  submarine 
could  go,  such  an  obstacle  might  be  placed  across  that  deep 
channel  west  of  Norway.  But  it  would  require  a  large  number 
of  vessels  to  keep  these  mines  in  repair,  and  find  where  sub- 
marines got  caught.  There  would  be  a  possibility  for  a  sub- 
marine coming  from  the  north,  and  wanting  to  win  its  way 
back  to  its  harbors  below  the  barrier,  to  be  trapped.  That  is 
an  undertaking  which  would  require  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  mines,  and  remember,  20,000  mines,  each  containing 
200  pounds  of  explosive,  would  make  demands  upon  the  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  the  Allies  which  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure, I  suppose,  of  six  or  seven  million  pounds  sterling. 
It  would  require  a  vast  number  of  ships  to  lay  these  mines, 
and  others  to  watch  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  you  would 
like  to  lay  a  mine  field  and  another  thing  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

Devices  to  detect  a  submarine  are  being  perfected,  a  hearing 
mechanism;  and  some  day,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  fact 
I  am  very  hopeful,  they  will  be  completed,  and  found  practi- 
cable to  use.  If  this  is  the  result,  it  is  of  importance  to  raise 
obstacles  past  which  a  submarine  could  not  pass ;  and  if  a 
vessel  should  follow  and  attack  him,  whatever  could  be  done 
in  that  way  would  be  a  valuable  aid.  These  two  big  strokes 
are  possibilities  for  preventing  the  submarine  from  going  out 
of  the  field  at  all. 

A  third  form  of  campaign,  which  is  more  effective,  is  to  take 
away  from  Germany  the  ports  from  which  the  submarines  go. 

Now  theoretically,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ships  tackling 
forts  is  very  great  indeed.  To  begin  with,  a  ship  fighting  a 
fort  is  not,  properly  speaking,  engaged  upon  a  naval  operation 
at  all,  it  is  engaged  upon  a  military  one.  Failure  to  appre- 
ciate this  truth  led  to  the  unfortunate  campaign  at  Gallipoli. 
If  you  want  to  see  what  such  a  fight  is,  read  what  the  Ger- 
mans did  when  they  attacked  Oesel  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 
There  they  sent  up  transports  full  of  troops,  rushed  them  to 
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the  beach  under  cover  of  fire  from  a  man-of-war,  sent  these 
soldiers,  with  motor  batteries,  to  seize  commanding  positions 
and  direct  the  fire  of  the  ships.  In  other  words,  they  realized 
from  the  first  the  value  of  ships'  guns  in  an  action  of  this  kind, 
the  value  of  howitzers,  field  guns,  and  long  range  artillery. 
The  great  advantage  of  ships'  guns  is  in  their  enormous  size, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  objective.  But  unless  they  have  these  forward  observing 
stations,  there  is  less  advantage  of  their  great  range.  The 
flight  of  a  ship's  gun's  trajectory  is  like  a  low  drive  against 
the  wind  in  golf,  while  a  howitzer  is  like  a  fly  with  a  mashie 
shot.  With  the  one,  a  shell  will  burst  on  the  face,  but  if  you 
can  put  it  into  the  fort  it  will  burst  inside.  A  naval  gun  can 
have  that  effect  only  if  you  have  amply  long  range  and  only  if 
you  have  an  observing  station  in  order  to  direct  and  correct 
the  fire. 

If  we  have  to  attack  the  forts  of  Germany  with  ships  we  are 
proposing  an  amphibious  operation  of  enormous  skill.  The 
difficulties  in  that  are  manifold.  One  of  them  is  this,  that 
all  the  German  forts  are  situated  behind  long  ridges.  Wil- 
helmshaven,  Cuxhaven,  both  of  them  are  high  up  in  deep  water 
channels,  very  narrow,  and  mined,  at  the  very  end  of  what 
may  be  called  lagoons  of  shallow  water.  Of  course  the  navi- 
gation marks  of  these  channels  are  gone,  and  they  are  all 
heavily  mined.  We  are  not  able  to  send  ships  there  built  for 
high  seas  fighting,  except  at  a  disadvantage  from  under- water 
attack, — it  would  probably  be  prohibitive.  These  ships  can 
face  all  the  dangers  of  under-water  attack  in  the  open  sea, 
because  there  they  are  free  to  manoeuvre,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  carried  on  at  high  speed.  But  destroyers  and  cruisers 
cannot  protect  them  against  mines. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  the  most  important  of  all,  our  guns  have 
not  the  range  at  which  they  could  engage  German  forts.  We 
are  going  to  compete  with  an  ordinary  gun,  a  fortress  gun, 
mounted  on  a  fixed  position  on  shore.  The  accuracy  of  aim  is 
greater,  for  the  gunners  on  a  ship  have  almost  overwhelming 
difficulties  to  encounter  owing  to  the  movement  of  the  ves- 
sel. 

Another  disadvantage  is  this,  a  shell  pitching  on  land  makes 
a  very  indeterminate  mark,  whereas  when  it  falls  on  the  sea, 
from  the  spot  where  it  falls  a  huge  column  of  water  shoots  up, 
so  the  people  in  the  forts  have  an  easier  mark.  They  can't 
manoeuvre  and  run  away  as  well  as  a  ship,  but  a  ship  can't  use 
its  guns  while  it  is  manoeuvring.  It  has  to  stand  still  till  it  gets 
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a  more  favorable  target.  If  it  is  manoeuvring  it  is  not  able  to 
keep  a  line  of  sight  on  an  invisible  target. 

Ships  built  for  high  seas  fighting,  equipped  with  guns  and 
gunners  adapted  for  that  work,  are  not  suitable  for  engaging 
fixed  defences  on  land.  Now  whether  or  not  ships  can  be 
built  that  can  stand  forts'  guns,  no  man  can  say.  I  don't  know 
any  scientific  reason  why  they  should  not.  I  think  material 
can  be  found,  and  means  to  reinforce  vessels.  It  may  be  feas- 
ible and  worth  attempting. 

Whether  within  the  next  six  months,  in  something  like  a 
general  council  of  the  nations,  appointed  for  directing  naval 
war,  some  scheme  for  attacking  the  submarine  bases  will  be 
developed,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  If  there  is  such,  a  turn 
will  be  taken  in  our  favor  in  the  war,  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  But  even  without  so  great  a  stroke  as 
that,  I  think  mines  could  be  used  to  transfer  the  fighting  from 
the  purely  defensive  stage,  and  drive  that  pestilent  under- 
water craft  from  the  seas. 

Speaking  in  Convocation  Hall  last  night,  I  was  telling  my 
audience  of  a  most  remarkable  and  most  dramatic  change  in 
the  fighting  since  the  war  began.  The  war  began  with  an 
invincible  army  of  Germany,  opposed  to  an  invincible  fleet  of 
England.  These  two  remarkable  forces  have  one  great  peculiar 
characteristic  in  common :  neither  has  been  able  to  win  a 
decisive  victory.  The  German  land  forces  have  not  been  able 
to  win  any  decisive  victory  over  the  armies  opposed  to  them; 
and  the  British  fleet  has  not  met  the  German  fleet  once,  and 
owing  to  that  circumstance  has  not  been  able  to  win  a  decisive 
victory.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  before  the  war  is  over  that 
situation  is  going  to  change.  I  feel  that  a  situation  on 
land  will  arise  that  will  compel  the  Germans  to  try  during 
the  next  six  or  eight  months,  having  such  unexpected  resources 
in  the  falling  out  of  Russia,  to  try  before  June  next,  a  very 
desperate  effort  to  win  victory  on  land.  Their  reputation  was 
destroyed  especially  before  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  and  in 
the  first  Battle  of  Ypres.  The  Germans  have  resources  they 
had  no  right  to  expect  to  assist  them  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
decisive  victory  which  has  heretofore  been  denied  them.  If 
they  fail  as  I  think  they  must,  they  must  try  to  redeem  them- 
selves by  a  victory  at  sea. 

The  German  navy,  in  spite  of  the  blackguard  policy  of  the 
submarine,  is  nevertheless  made  up  of  very  skilful,  brave  men, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  they  should  be  forced  to 
throw  away  that  fine  weapon  and  not  use  it.  I  am  quite  con- 
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fident  they  will  employ  it.  That  in  that  battle  they  will  use 
all  their  submarines,  two  hundred  of  them,  all  their  Zeppelins, 
and  every  device  of  ingenuity  and  determination  they  can  bring 
into  play,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  that  action,  when  it  comes,  will  result  in  a  decisive  vic- 
tory for  the  British  fleet.  After  all,  you  must  remember  this : 
the  reason  why  a  decisive  victory  has  not  yet  been  won  is 
largely  that  the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  with  a  fine  navy 
at  his  command,  knows  that  the  position  is  really  this :  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  risk  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  British 
fleet  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  German  fleet,  which, 
superficially  at  any  rate,  is  powerless  against  us. 

At  the  time  of  the  Jutland  fight  the  possibility  of  torpedoes 
was  not  measured,  and  it  looked  as  if  ships  might  be  sunk  by 
torpedoes.  To  attack  the  German  fleet  where  it  was  appeared 
to  be  taking  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the 
British  fleet.  That  responsibility  was  the  most  crushing  ever 
put  upon  anybody  in  the  employment  of  the  British  Crown. 
Failure,  mistake,  would  have  counted  in  Germany's  favor. 
Failure  to  destroy  the  German  fleet  would  have  been  serious. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  who 
made  that  momentous  decision  did  it  under  pressure  of  a 
responsibility  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history  what- 
ever. 

One  British  ship,  the  Marlborough,  and  eleven  German  ships 
were  torpedoed;  only  one  German  ship  sank.  The  Marl- 
borough,  under  Capt.  Sterling,  remained  as  long  as  any  ship. 
Of  the  ten  German  ships  struck,  not  one  fell  into  our  hands ; 
that  is,  not  one  lost  sufficient  speed  to  fall  necessarily  a  victim 
to  the  British  fleet.  So  the  torpedo  seems  not  to  be  a  fatal 
weapon. 

When  the  German  fleet  does  engage  in  battle  with  the  British, 
the  British  fleet  will  be  commanded  by  a  sea  leader  who  has 
seen  more  fighting  than  any  other  man  in  the  fleet,  and  in 
every  engagement  has  shown  a  resourcefulness,  a  courage,  a 
cunning,  and  a  power  of  leadership  over  others,  usurpassed  in 
the  history  of  the  British  navy. 

Sir  David  Beatty  was  promoted  from  lieutenant  to  com- 
mander, and  from  commander  to  captain  for  some  land  fight- 
ing; he  served  first  in  the  Soudan  and  then  in  China.  I  am 
not  a  student  of  military  affairs  of  the  first  class  order,  so  I 
don't  know  the  details  of  those  engagements,  but  I  believe  he 
showed  great  gallantry.  At  any  rate  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  over  men  who  were  many  years  younger. 
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Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  and  happy  thing  Mr.  Churchill 
did  in  his  administration  was  to  put  Sir  David  Beatty  in  com- 
mand of  the  battle  cruisers  in  the  summer  of  1914.  At  any 
rate  it  led  to  this  good  thing,  that  an  untried  naval  officer  got 
the  opportunity  not  offered  to  any  other  man  of  his  age.  And 
from  the  third  week  of  the  war  he  led  the  battle  cruisers  from 
the  fight  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland,  until  the  13th  of  May, 
1916.  He  has  shown  extraordinary  capacity  not  only  in  lead- 
ing the  squadron  with  valiant  leadership,  but  in  gaining  the 
absolute  confidence  of  his  men. 

In  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  in  a  certain  battery  to  which  a 
friend  of  mine  was  appointed,  which  was  shelling  the  enemy 
heavily,  the  officer  ordered  everybody  to  clear  out.  He  went 
on  with  the  rest,  to  direct  the  fight;  in  front  of  him  there 
came  a  subsidiary  explosion.  He  was  very  badly  burned.  I 
went  up  to  Rossyth  to  see  him,  and  going  over  the  hospital  I 
found  it  all  full  of  wounded  men,  mostly  burned  men,  from 
different  ships.  It  was  quite  extraordinary — the  only  thing 
they  wanted  to  talk  about  was  the  admiral,  nobody  else  but 
the  admiral,  whom  they  had  not  seen  during  the  action !  The 
man  who  has  the  power  of  impressing  himself  upon  the  humble 
fighters  and  workers  on  the  ships  is  a  remarkable  personality, 
and  a  very  great  military  asset. 

By  the  way,  you  know  the  Admiralty  at  first  published  a 
rather  muddled  account  of  that  battle.  There  were  criticisms 
in  the  papers  about  the  fleet.  The  battle  was  announced  Fri- 
day afternoon,  and  I  got  to  Rossyth  Saturday  morning.  That 
day  those  young  fellows  all  got  the  papers  and  were  looking 
at  them;  and  although  they  were  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  and 
covered  with  oil,  they  said:  "What  are  they  grousing  about? 
We're  not  complaining!" 

Well,  gentlemen,  of  course  the  misfortune  of  Jutland  was 
this :  it  was  not  possible  till  after  the  battle  to  realize  how 
great  was  the  stake  for  which  the  battle  was  fought.  Because 
while  I  have  been  telling  you  about  these  measures  for  taking 
German  ports,  and  cutting  off  submarines,  you  must  realize 
this:  one  force  controls  the  Germans  to-day,  and  this  is  the 
thing  that  makes  possible  the  German  fleet.  Mines  are  an 
obstacle  only  to  those  who  can't  remove  them.  We  can't  lay 
mines  outside  German  harbors,  as  we  can't  employ  our  big- 
gest ships  in  that  work,  while  smaller  ones  would  be  liable  to 
be  destroyed.  Had  we  been  able  to  destroy  the  German  fleet, 
the  submarines  and  mines  would  not  have  taken  so  long  to- 
overcome. 
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I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  defeat  the  submarine  by  other 
means.  Then  the  Germans,  seeing  no  other  use  for  their 
fleet,  will  come  out  and  put  their  fortunes  to  the  touch.  Now 
if  they  do,  and  go  down  unhonored,  no  matter  what  fine  work 
they  do,  by  the  history  of  this  great  sea  war,  it  will  be  because 
they  have  been  faithless  to  the  treaties  governing  every  other 
naval  power  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
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(December  llth,  1917.) 

War  and  Business 

BY  MAJOR  ANDREW  MACPHAII,.* 

AT  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  llth  Decem- 
•**  her,  Major  Macphail  said: 

Mr.  President, — Like  a  messenger  I  come  to  you  from  your 
incomparable  army,  and  like  a  messenger  I  shall  return.  There 
are  many  things  I  could  tell  you  about  that  army.  There  are 
many  things  I  could  tell  the  army  about  you;  but  you  will, 
yourselves,  have  delivered  your  message  a  few  days  hence, — 
and  that  is  the  only  question  in  which  the  army  is  immediately 
concerned.  To  that  army  of  yours  it  will  be  a  message  of  life 
or  a  message  of  death. 

When  I  came  into  this  country,  now  some  four  weeks  ago, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years,  of  which  two  were  spent  on  the 
Front,  I  had  a  vision  of  a  people  united  in  heart,  as  your  army 
is  united.  Instead  I  find  you  divided  in  counsel,  antipathetic 
in  religion,  antagonistic  in  race. 

In  the  half  hour  at  my  disposal  I  propose  to  interpret  to 
you  the  explanation  of  this  disorder,  which  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and,  it  may  be,  indicate  to  you  the  future  course  of 
events.  Some  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  this 
Canadian  Club  upon  the  subject  of  "Business  and  Politics," 
and  I  took  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  two  were  incompat- 
ible, because  the  ethic  of  the  one  is  private  gain,  the  ethic  of 
the  other  is  the  public  good.  Now  I  say  that  Business  and 
War  are  incompatible.  The  two  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the 
same  time. 

That  is  the  cause  of  your  distraction.  You  stand  between 
conflicting  duties.  It  is  easy  to  do  right:  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  between  two  claims  that  appear  to  be  equally  insistent. 
For  you  the  situation  is  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  Europe 
where  the  heavy  hand  of  war  has  given  to  life  a  new  direction. 
There  the  people  have  a  singleness  of  intention,  a  purity  of 
heart  in  following  a  road  that  is  straight  and  clear.  But  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  actual  events,  what  you  have  done 

*Major  Andrew  MacPhail  at  the  time  of  his  address  was  home  on 
short  leave.  Before  going  overseas  he  was  a  Professor  in  McGill 
University.  He  was  also  Editor  of  the  University  Magazine. 
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— and  you  have  done  much — you  have  done  by  imagination 
and  faith  alone.  You  are  like  a  company  of  Hamlets,  in  whom 
the  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought. 

I  see  no  reason  for  this  blame  of  yourselves,  nor  do  I  see 
any  reason  for  recrimination.  For  one  who  is  fond  of  re- 
crimination there  is  ample  material  upon  which  he  may  exer- 
cise his  gift.  He  may  recall  the  inexperience  and  waste  of 
Valcartier.  The  answer  to  that  is  the  Canadian  Army  Corps, 
and  its  feats  at  Ypres,  Courcelette,  Vimy,  and  Passchendaele. 
He  may  recall  the  buffoonery,  ineptitude,  or  ignorance  of  in- 
dividual ministers.  The  answer  is  the  names  of  the  men  who 
have  taken  the  places  of  these.  Or  if  he  should  desire  to  be 
more  specific  he  might  reflect  the  offended  susceptibilities  of  a 
whole  Province.  The  answer  to  that  is  the  fame  of  the  22nd 
Battalion.  I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  offended  susceptibil- 
ities do  not  release  a  man  or  a  people  from  their  obligations 
to  honor. 

In  these  years  I  have  witnessed  many  strange  things.  The 
most  remarkable  spectacle  I  have  witnessed  is  the  creation 
of  your  incomparable  army  out  of  the  chaos  of  Valcartier. 
Courage,  tenacity,  resource,  and  invention  one,  of  course,  ex- 
pected; but  it  was  legitimate  ground  for  surprise  that  the 
Canadian  Army  should  have  so  quickly  developed  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  form,  a  style  of  doing  things,  a  brilliancy  which 
comes  only  from  a  self-imposed  discipline,  which  is  at  once 
flexible  and  strong.  The  German  himself,  has  furnished  by 
categories  a  roll  of  all  the  effectives  opposed  to  him;  and,  he 
being  the  judge,  allowed  that  the  four  Canadian  Divisions, 
and  one  other,  were  the  most  greatly  to  be  feared. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  familiar  to  you,  and  yet  the  daily  life 
of  the  Army  is  more  foreign  to  you  than  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon.  That  adventure  of  war  had  a  great  chronicler, 
and  he  saw  events  in  their  proper  perspective.  But  in  this 
war  in  the  abundance  of  things  written  the  essential  facts  are 
lost.  In  the  columns  widespread  upon  your  newspapers  you 
lose  the  bald,  naked  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  daily 
despatches  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding.  You  have 
had  the  admirable  despatches  of  Mr.  Stewart  Lyon  written 
from  a  knowledge  acquired  on  the  spot,  but  even  that  is  lost 
in  the  volume  which  is  published  by  men  who  manufacture 
comment  from  their  own  inexperienced  minds. 

In  this  volume  of  material  you  lose  sight  of  the  essential 
question.  That  question  is:  What  are  the  reserves  behind 
your  Army?  You  are  furnished  with  figures,  but  they  are 
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merely  figures  of  enlistment.  You  are  told  of  the  numbers 
of  men  available  in  England,  but  these  "available''  men  are  for 
the  most  part  defectives,  or  casualties  in  hospitals  recovering 
from  their  wounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  no  reserves. 
An  army  without  reserves  is  a  defeated  army.  If  you  ac- 
quiesce in  this  absence  of  reserves  you  acquiesce  in  defeat. 
Insist  upon  the  truth  being  told  to  you,  and  ask  your  Gov- 
ernment not  how  many  men  are  on  the  rolls  but  how  many 
infantry  are  available  to  replace  the  18,000  casualties  of 
Passchendaele.  When  I  left  England  at  the  end  of  October, 
there  were  exactly  18,000  infantry  and  the  losses  of  Passchen- 
daele have  occurred  since  that  time.  You  can  make  the  infer- 
ence for  yourselves,  and  you  can  ask  your  Government  if  this 
inference  is  true  or  false. 

The  first  thing  I  should  like  to  say  to  you  about  the  daily 
life  of  your  army  is  that  it  is  a  good  life.  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  come  out  of  the  army  worse  than  when  he  went  in.  I 
have  seen  bad  men  come  out  good  men,  and  good  men  become 
better.  As  a  school  of  manners  and  character  there  is  no  finer 
seminary  than  the  Canadian  Army  with  its  life  of  poverty, 
temperance,  and  obedience.  This  army  has  imposed  upon 
itself  a  discipline,  not  alone  a  rigid  adherence  to  forms,  but 
that  discipline  of  the  heart  by  which  every  man  resolves  to  do 
his  best;  and  that  spirit  extends  from  the  private  soldier 
through  every  rank  up  to  the  highest  in  command. 

It  is  only  by  this  self-imposed  military  discipline  you  can 
carry  on  war.  That  discipline  attained  to  its  fulfilment  in  the 
stress  and  need  of  battle.  It  was  carried  back  to  England  by 
a  soldier — General  Turner — whose  breast  is  ablaze  with  a 
record  of  his  service  to  the  army  and  to  the  Empire,  and  to- 
day he  has  established  a  regime  so  strict  that  no  man  in  the 
world  is  powerful  enough  to  obtain  a  favor  apart  from  the 
merits  of  his  case.  Two  parts  of  the  work  is  already  done: 
the  third  remains.  From  the  Front  and  from  England  must 
be  brought  back  something  of  the  military  discipline  which 
has  been  developed  there  and  it  must  be  applied  to  the  military 
situation  in  Canada. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  life 
at  the  front  is  a  pleasant  life.  Since  I  came  back  to  this 
country  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  many  places 
on  many  occasions,  but  always  as  a  messenger.  From  what  I 
have  been  able  to  tell  of  the  daily  life,  men  and  women  have 
gone  away  with  a  certain  peace  and  contentment  that  all  was 
well  with  their  children.  In  the  army  there  is  every  chance  of 
a  happy  life,  even  if  there  is  an  equal  chance  of  a  fair  death. 
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What  strikes  me  most  forcibly  after  three  years  of  army  life 
with  its  humility,  honesty,  and  essential  justice,  is  the  per- 
plexity of  the  surroundings  in  which  you  are  cast.  There 
one's  words  are  few  and  simple.  Yea  is  yea,  and  nay  is  nay, 
and  "very  good,  Sir,"  the  only  comment.  Here  is  to  be  found 
reasoning,  argument,  ambition,  and  contention  which  go  with 
civil  life. 

I  could  occupy  the  little  time  at  my  disposal  with  accounts 
which  would  amuse  you,  but  I  am  not  here  for  the  tickling 
of  your  ears.  The  life  at  the  front  is  a  normal  life.  One 
lives  close  to  one's  friends  and  relations;  and  one  lives  in 
daily  contact  with  men  who  have  a  fresh  view  of  life.  One 
conies  to  see  things  as  they  are.  One  who  lives  with  death  as 
the  great  familiar,  who  lives  his  day  as  if  it  were  the  last, 
acquires  a  singleness  of  eye;  and  death  by  entering  into  life 
makes  of  life  a  reality.  Let  me  give  you  one  illustration — 
and  one  is  enough — of  the  simple  unaffected  way  in  which 
we  look  at  serious  things.  I  shall  put  it  in  this  way: 

A  Colonel  of  Engineers  to  his  man :  "The  mistress  has  sent 
me  three  linen  sheets.  You  will  put  one  below  and  the  other 
above  me." 

His  Man :  "But  what  shall  I  do  with  the  third?" 

Colonel  of  Engineers:  "You  might  use  it  to  bury  me  in." 

His  Man:  "A  very  wise  woman  she  is,  Sir.  If  I  use  your 
blanket,  they  would  be  stopping  ten  shillings  out  of  the  pay  that 
would  be  coming  to  her." 

I  have  just  had  an  account  in  a  private  letter  of  the  burial 
of  another  Colonel  of  Engineers,  who  is  well  known  in 
Toronto.  He  was  buried  in  the  sodden  fields  of  Flanders 
where  there  is  not  enough  material  to  illustrate  "dust  to  dust" 
in  the  committal  service, — nothing  but  the  oozy  mud  which 
falls  silently  upon  the  blanket. 

But  life  in  the  army  is  a  life  of  silence.  One  hears  no 
laughter.  No  one  speaks,  and  one  very  rarely  smiles.  A  line 
of  transport  will  go  up,  and  a  line  of  transport  will  come 
down.  One  rides  between  these  two  lines,  and  never  a  word 
is  spoken.  When  you  have  succeeded  in  imposing  upon 
200,000  Canadians  a  regime  of  silence  you  can  readily  imagine 
what  the  effect  will  be  when  they  return. 

These  men  who  went  away  as  Americans  return  as  Euro- 
peans, touched  with  European  civilization.  Bear  this  in  mind 
when  you  make  calculations  for  the  future.  Not  all  will  come 
back  who  survive.  Many  will  remain  jn  Europe,  and  will 
engage  in  daily  life,  even  in  farming,  because  they  have  seen 
such  farming  as  is  unknown  in  Canada.  In  all  these  years 
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they  have  witnessed  the  seed  time  and  the  harvest,  and  they 
have  learned  that  even  in  farming  the  European  has  a  new 
and  better  way.  In  the  time  of  reconstruction  there  will  be 
work  for  all  tradesmen  who  will  elect  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try which  by  that  time  will  have  become  familiar  to  them. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  French  who  have  gone  from 
Canada.  In  some  way  they  have  had  imputed  to  them  the 
righteousness  of  the  French  among  whom  they  live,  and  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  French  is  French  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.  Many  of  the  French-Canadians  will  fall  back  for  a 
livelihood  upon  the  bosom  of  that  land  from  which  their 
ancestors  departed  300  years  ago. 

One  of  the  pleasantnesses  of  the  daily  life  is  this  contact 
with  the  French, — the  humble  people,  of  course,  not  the 
Chateau  people.  The  Chateau  people  do  not  like  us.  One  said 
quite  loftily,  "No,  we  Chateau  people  don't  like  the  English. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  days  of  Cregy  and  Agincourt."  In 
those  days  what  a  lovely  foe  the  French  must  have  been! 
They  were  a  noble  enemy,  as  to-day  they  are  noble  allies.  But 
to-day  we  are  fighting  against  an  enemy  who  always  went  to 
war  as  a  matter  of  business, — against  Denmark,  against  Aus- 
tria, against  France,  and  now  against  Belgium.  I  have  the 
suspicion,  however,  that  it  is  beginning  to  enter  their  minds 
that  war  is  not  such  a  profitable  business  after  all. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  to  you  the  goodness  of  the  life,  the 
pleasantness  of  the  life,  and  the  change  that  will  be  effected 
in  your  business  as  the  war  goes  on.  But  this  change  will 
come  about  slowly,  and  will  deepen  gradually  as  the  iron  of 
war  enters  into  your  souls,  and  as  private  sorrow  is  merged 
into  the  sense  of  public  danger. 

I  see  the  change,  the  change  by  which  you  will  free  your- 
selves more  and  more  from  material  things.  Your  situation 
now  is  like  that  of  the  rich  young  man  who  was  bidden  to 
follow.  Just  because  he  was  rich  he  turned  back,  but  he  went 
away  sorrowing.  But  in  time  as  you  are  stripped  of  your 
riches,  you  will  realize  more  fully  what  is  needful,  and  you 
will  follow  as  the  Europeans  are  following,  in  a  single  and 
clear  path  unto  the  end,  whatever  that  end  may  be. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  have  you  take  the 
present  situation  too  seriously.  It  is  not  anybody's  fault.  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  general  situation.  It  is  the  fault,  if  you 
like,  of  being  so  far  away  from  the  actual  scene  of  events 
and  being  compelled,  as  I  said  before,  to  walk  by  faith  whilst 
others  have  had  the  way  revealed  by  the  flame  of  war. 
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You  suggested,  Sir,  that  I  might  have  something  to  say 
about  the  Medical  Service  in  which  I  was  especially  engaged, 
but  to  do  that  in  any  detail  would  take  me  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  present  task.  I  should  say  that  the  salient — one 
can't  keep  the  word  "salient"  out  of  one's  speech — the  main 
impression  made  upon  one's  mind  is  that  of  all  the  services 
the  Medical  Service  was  the  first  to  attain  to  perfection.  You 
had  in  this  country  when  war  broke  out  a  body  of  men  trained 
in  their  profession,  men  who  knew  something  of  the  military 
affairs — none  more  than  our  old  friend  of  this  town,  now  called 
Surgeon-General  Fotheringham,  under  whom,  in  this  very 
city  of  Toronto,  I  began  my  own  studies  in  the  art  of  war. 
These  men,  the  very  flower  of  the  profession,  went  to  the 
Front,  applying  to  the  business  of  war  the  same  fidelity  with 
which  they  practiced  the  profession  of  medicine,  so  that  the 
Canadian  Army  Medical  Service  has  won  instant  esteem  on 
the  British  front. 

It  is  easy  to  have  a  good  service  when  you  have  good  men. 
Let  me  give  you  one  illustration.  At  the  affair  of  Vimy  on 
the  9th  of  April  last,  the  action  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  the  battle  area  was-  extremely  small, — not  more  than 
300  acres.  In  this  area  the  2nd  Division  was  thrust  forward 
as  the  point  of  a  spear.  The  action  was  over  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  by  six  o'clock  there  was  not  a  wounded 
man,  either  British  or  German,  before  our  lines.  It  was  very 
dark,  because  darkness  falls  early  in  those  parts  on  a  snowy 
April  evening.  We  had  with  the  assistance  of  four  or  five 
hundred  German  prisoners  cleared  the  field. 

We  had  no  place  to  put  the  wounded  but  the  side  of  the 
road,  so  there  they  lay,  covered  with  two  blankets .  apiece, 
eased  of  their  pain  by  morphia;  their  wounds  dressed,  fed, 
and  comfortable,  lying  in  the  snow.  A  General  came,  who 
was  ever  solicitous  for  his  men,  and  saw  these  three  or  four 
hundred  men,  and  he  was  struck  with  the  sight.  He  thought 
the  Medical  Service  had  broken  down.  But  an  officer  asked 
him,  "Whether  would  you  rather,  Sir,  see  these  men  here, 
eased  with  morphia,  warmed  and  fed,  or  lying  scattered  about 
the  field?  That  was  the  answer,  and  that  was  the  vindication 
of  the  Medical  Service. 

I  am  bound  to  say  there  is  no  part  of  the  service  in  which 
the  people  are  so  vitally  interested.  They  do  not  understand 
the  Engineer  Service,  or  the  Artillery  Service,  but  they  do 
understand  the  Medical  Service.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
attack  the  army  can  do  so  most  efficiently  and  effectively 
through  the  Medical  Service.  Nothing  so  touches  the  people, 
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nothing  arouses  so  much  confidence,  as  to  know  that,  no  matter 
what  may  happen,  their  sons  in  sickness  or  in  health  will  be 
well  cared  for. 

The  control  of  this  excellent  service  is  under  another  man 
of  Toronto,  whom  you  will  all  know,  Surgeon-General  Foster. 
This  work  has  been  done  to  such  perfection  that  we  have  an 
army  without  sickness— literally,  an  army  without  sickness, 
except  for  those  trivial  diseases  which  may  occur  among 
children  in  civilian  life.  We  have  our  casualties,  of  course, 
but  in  three  years'  contact  with  the  sick  I  myself  have  never 
seen  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  and  what  is  more,  we  have  elim- 
inated from  the  army  those  diseases  which  are  the  pest  and 
plague  of  civil  life,  diseases  associated  with  promiscuous  vice. 
For  three  months  it  was  my  job  to  go  over  the  returns,  and 
out  of  thirty  thousand  men  each  morning,  there  would  not  be 
more  than  two  persons  affected  with  those  diseases  of  which 
I  speak. 

The  heavy  burden  now  falls  upon  this  country,  upon  Sur- 
geon-General Fotheringham,  and  I  ask  you  to  give  unbounded 
loyalty  to  him.  Casualties  and  sick  soldiers  are  being  sent 
back  to  Canada  in  such  numbers  as  never  before,  because  the 
situation  in  England  is  becoming  difficult  in  the  matter  of 
food  and  appliances.  This  is  the  next  problem  to  which  you 
must  address  your  minds,  the  problem  of  the  returned  sol- 
diers. 

The  perfection  of  the  Medical  Service  has  another  side.  A 
great  deal  of  the  debris  of  war  is  now  salvaged,  and  brought 
back  to  comparative  health.  There  is  only  one  solution,  and 
it  is  this:  the  returned  soldier  must  be  reabsorbed  into  civil 
life  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  pension  has  been  thought  of  as 
a  gratuity  or  reward;  now  it  is  not  so.  The  true  principle  is 
this :  when  a  man  comes  back,  supposing  that  his  value  in  the 
labor  market  is  one  dollar,  the  loss  of  one  or  two  fingers  would 
make  him  80  per  cent,  effective.  Therefore  the  amount  of  his 
pension  should  be  20  per  cent,  not  100  per  cent.  Having 
given  that  20  per  cent.,  the  State  has  discharged  its  duty.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  problem  will  be  one  of  great  difficulty, 
because  you  will  have  the  soldiers  forming  a  separate  com- 
munity with  interests  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Where  all  men  are  soldiers,  as  in  France,  they 
do  not  form  a  community  apart;  but  in  Canada,  where  a 
fairly  large  proportion  are  soldiers,  you  may  have  a  com- 
munity within  the  community,  with  interests  apart  from  the 
community  as  a  whole. 
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I  have  spoken  to  you  at  greater  length  than  I  intended.  But 
while  the  field  has  been  large,  I  think  I  have  said  enough,  that 
all  be  directed  to  these  ends,  to  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  what 
your  army  has  accomplished,  and  to  the  resolution  that  that 
army  shall  not  perish  for  lack  of  support.  You  should  keep 
this  in  mind,  that  if  your  army  is  allowed  to  perish  for  lack 
of  support,  there  will  be  in  that  army  a  sullen  wrath  which 
portends  evil  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  go  out  to  war;  and  many  more  will 
go  out;  but  what  strikes  me  is  that  those  who  are  going  out 
now  are  going  out  in  a  chilly  silence.  I  remember,  three  years 
ago,  the  warmth  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  men  were 
sent  off. 

Last  of  all,  these  men  are  fighting  for  their  country.  It  is 
your  business  to-day  to  make  it  evident  to  these  soldiers  that 
this  country  is  a  country  which  is  well  worth  fighting  for. 
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(December  13th,  1917.) 

War  and  Aviation 

BY  LORD  MONTAGU.* 

i 

A  T  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  13th  December, 
^y  Lord  Montagu  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — There  are  two  things  which 
I  have  noticed  with  great  pleasure  at  previous  meetings  of 
Canadian  Clubs  in  your  cities:  one,  you  always  give  the 
speaker  an  extraordinary  welcome,  and  secondly,  you  put  a 
time  limit  on  him.  While  I  myself  should  not  be  likely  to 
exceed  it,  it  is  a  most  salutary  rule,  which  I  shall  certainly 
take  every  opportunity  of  introducing  at  home  when  I  go 
back.  I  have  learned  by  an  experience  somewhat  long  now  in 
public  life  that  a  man  can  generally  pretty  well  say  what  he 
has  to  say  in  a  speech  of  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes.  And 
then,  as  a  reminder,  I  see  I  have  a  splendid  clock  in  front  of 
me,  which  will  prevent  my  exceeding  the  time  limit. 

I  come  here  to-day  to  address  the  Canadian  Club  of  Toronto, 
for  I  should  not  wish  to  be  in  Canada  and  leave  Toronto  out, 
but  also  I  have  always  heard  that  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Toronto  is  almost  the  most  influential  in  the  whole  range  of 
Canada.  I  also  remember  I  was  here  in  Toronto  in  1888, 
nearly  twenty-nine  years  ago,  which  makes  me  perhaps  an 
older  visitor  to  this  city  than  some  of  those  in  front  of  me. 
Possibly  some  of  you  remember  that  I  was  here  five  years  ago 
on  an  engineering  and  financial  mission  from  London. 

This  time  I  come  to  you  to  tell  you  first  of  all  how  well 
your  Canadian  pilots  have  done  at  the  front.  I  hope  you 
will  keep  up  the  supply  of  these.  Particularly  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  establishment  here  in  Toronto  of  Canadian 
Aeroplanes,  Limited,  which  I  have  visited  on  two  occasions, 
and  of  the  training  school  you  also  have  here.  You  have 
become  practically  the  aviation  centre  of  Canada,  a  very 

*Ix>rd  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  developed  an  active  interest  in  air- 
craft through  his  enthusiasm  for  motor  cars.  He  was  founder  and 
publisher  of  "The  Car."  He  has  a  great  technical  knowledge  of  aero- 
planes, a  knowledge  which  has  been  of  service  to  the  Government  in 
the  Great  War. 
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proud  position  for  you,  and  looking  to  the  future,  the  time 
when  this  dreadful  war  is  over,  I  am  very  anxious,  both  for 
the  independence  of  Canada  and  for  your  own  welfare,  that 
Canada  should  have  her  own  aeroplane  factory,  and  also  her 
own  air  engine  factory,  and  thus  be  independent  of  anybody 
else  in  the  future  as  regards  aircraft. 

You  must  not  have  the  expectation  that  the  interest  in  fly- 
ing, in  aviation,  will  be  maintained  immediately  when  the 
war  is  over.  There  must  be  somewhat  of  a  falling  off  for 
a  moment,  but  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  you  will  fly  your  mails  here  in  Canada,  and  from  Europe 
to  America,  and  from  Newfoundland  to  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  there  will  be  a  whole  stream  of 
passenger  traffic  set  out  around  the  world.  Canada  is  the 
natural  highway  from  east  to  west  across  this  continent.  If 
you  want  to  go  to  China,  you  will  have  before  long  an  air 
service.  You  may  not  be  able  to  go  direct  to  Yokohama, 
may  have  to  fly  up  the  west  coast  and  across  where  it  is  not 
so  far  from  land. 

I  can  tell  you  how  seriously  this  flying  after  the  war  has 
been  considered.  The  Government  appointed  a  Civil  Air 
Transport  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  ascertain 
the  possibilities  of  air  communication  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  importance  of  making  it 
a  paying  proposition,  because  of  course  unless  it  pays  it  can- 
not be  carried  on  very  long.  But  aviation  has  come  to  stay. 
There  will  be  doubters,  of  course,  but  I  tell  you,  for  my  own 
opinion,  you  may  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  there  will  be  passenger  services  on  this 
continent,  and  those  services  will  be  established  before  we 
are  many  years  older. 

Well,  now,  I  tell  you  we  cannot  have  too  many  Canadian 
pilots  at  the  front.  You  have  already  sent  us  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred,  and  you  have  got  about  five  hundred  in 
training.  We  could  do  with  even  more,  because,  as  I  told 
you  before,  the  wastage  of  planes  and  of  pilots  is  very  great, 
— not  in  actual  flying,  but  in  various  ways.  Four  hundred 
per  cent,  per  annum  wastage  is  not  uncommon  in  a  squadron. 
These  figures  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  reserves.  The 
same  applies  to  pilots :  the  wastage  is  not  from  death  or  wounds 
alone,  but  everyone  must  get  a  rest  after  two  or  three  months 
of  flying  because  of  severe  fighting  and  hard  work  in  recon- 
naissance and  other  duties. 

Now,  pilots  at  the  front  have  three  different  types  of  duty, 
duties  for  reconnaissance,  duties  as  fighters,  and  duties  as 
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bombers.  They  have  different  machines  to  carry  out  these 
various  functions.  The  pilots  we  have  at  the  front  need  just 
such  courage  and  skill  to  be  good  reconnaissance  pilots  as 
if  they  were  fighters.  If  you  are  a  fighter,  you  will  have 
more  facilities  of  getting  away,  because  you  have  a  more 
powerful  machine,  and  if  in  a  fighting  plane  you  have  one, 
two,  sometimes  three  machine  guns  with  which  to  defend 
yourself. 

As  regards  bombing,  when  we  bomb  a  German  town — as  I 
hope  we  shall  do  more — we  need  more  bombing  pilots  for 
that  service — the  great  industrial  district  of  Germany — West- 
phalia and  the  lower  Rhine  region — is  not  more  than  two 
hundred  miles,  varying  from  160  to  200  miles,  from  our  flying 
bases,  and  if  we  could  destroy,  gentlemen,  that  district,  lay 
waste  in  ruins  the  chemical  factories  and  munition  factories 
of  that  area,  including  Essen,  the  home  of  the  Krupps,  we 
should  do  more  to  bring  an  early  victory  and  stop  the  war 
than  by  any  kind  of  peace  propaganda  and  hard  warfare  at 
the  front. 

Every  month  as  we  go  on,  the  relative  importance -of  air- 
craft increases.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  aircraft  was  one 
of  the  minor  things,  but  had  no  great  effect  in  the  war,  but 
every  month  it  has  more  effect,  and  now  it  is  performing 
functions  that  were  supposed  to  belong  to  other  arms  of  the 
service.  Lloyd  George  called  them  "the  cavalry  of  the  air," 
for  like  cavalry  the  airmen  harry  the  enemy's  defences,  lie 
in  wait  for  him,  and  seek  to  stop  his  advances.  Now  they 
are  performing  other  functions,  the  functions  of  infantry,  for 
example,  with  machine  guns.  To  work  machine  guns  you 
have  to  work  at  a  low  elevation;  this  is  one  of  the  latest 
developments  at  the  front ;  our  pilots  have  got  down  very  low 
to  discharge  their  guns,  and  they  make  life  as  untenable  as 
possible  for  the  enemy  in  the  rear  of  his  own  line;  at  night 
they  bomb  railroads  and  ammunition  depots;  and  my  opinion 
is  that  it  needs  that  kind  of  thing  to  drive  the  German  from 
the  front,  to  demoralize  his  army,  and  to  bring  victory  near. 

Two  effects  are  produced  by  aircraft:  there  is  the  direct 
effect  of  the  death  and  destruction  which  you  bring  to  the 
enemy,  and  another  effect  is  a  valuable  one,  one  which  gives  you 
supremacy  in  the  air,  the  indirect  effect  in  destroying  the 
enemy's  morale.  You  can  interfere  with  his  sleep;  and  sleep 
is  tremendously  essential  to  a  righting  man.  You  can  upset 
the  equanimity  of  his  towns  behind  the  lines,  so  that  the  work- 
people lose  time,  and  do  their  work  badly.  From  the  morale 
point  of  view,  supremacy  in  the  air,  if  we  can  once  solidly 
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establish  it  and  make  it  more  or  less  continuous,  all  those  who 
have  thought  this  out  are  quite  sure  will  do  more  to  bring 
an  early  victory  than  anything  else  could  possibly  do. 

Now,  another  reason  why  aircraft  is  more  and  more  impor- 
tant. One  of  the  dreadful  things  of  this  war  has  been  the 
toll  it  has  taken  of  human  life.  There  is  not  a  single  army 
at  the  front  which  is  not  suffering  to-day  from  lack  of  man 
power.  That  would  not  have  been  the  case  so  much  with 
the  Allies  if  it  had  not  been  for  Russia's  failure.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  anything  unkind  about  Russia  here  to-day,  because 
I  have  great  hopes  that  she  may  some  day  re-enter  the  lists 
on  our  side,  but  at  any  rate  to-day  Russia  is  a  spent  force. 
The  remaining  Allies,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United 
States,  are  suffering  from  lack  of  man  power.  The  man 
power  of  the  States — there  is  no  use  pretending  otherwise — 
depends  entirely  upon  means  of  communication  overseas. 
And  while  this  submarine  menace  is  to-day  threatening  us — 
and  we  are  still  suffering  from  it — it  causes  a  lack  of  ship- 
ping, and  I  must  tell  you  frankly,  the  man  power  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  of  much  help  to  the  Allies  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  only  thing  that  can  take  the  place  of  man 
power  is  machine  power,  and  of  course,  of  machine  power, 
aircraft  is  most  effective.  One  man  on  an  aeroplane,  with 
a  well-directed  bomb,  will  wreck  a  train  full  of  munitions. 
One  man  on  a  long  range  bomber  will  wreck  a  factory  pro- 
ducing munitions.  Two  or  three  pilots  with  machine  guns 
may  be  able  to  stop  reinforcement  of  the  line  by  German 
troops.  A  whole  squadron  may  be  able  to  drive  away  from 
the  air  the  eyes  of  the  German  army,  who  are  trying  to  see 
what  we  are  doing.  If  we  had  enough  pilots  and  machines 
to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  the  air,  we  should  be  able  to 
prevent  him  from  seeing  what  we  are  doing  on  our  side  of 
the  lines. 

I  dare  say  you  have  noticed  by  the  papers  these  last  two 
or  three  days  that  the  German  planes  have  been  very  active 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cambrai,  trying  of  course  to  prevent  us  from 
seeing  what  they  were  doing  behind  their  lines.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  see  by  the  papers  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  prevent  us  from  doing  so.  That  is  due  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  air  service.  They  have  been  able  to  give  warning  to 
Sir  Douglas  Haig.  The  Germans  might  have  brought  up 
thousands  of  troops  and  finally  broken  through  our  line,  but 
the  aeroplanes  were  able  in  various  ways  to  inform  the  General 
Staff  and  prevent  a  general  crash. 

That  is  something  they  do  well :  aeroplanes  assist  the  General 
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Staff  more  than  you  can  imagine.  In  preparation  for  an 
advancement,  they  take  photographs  of  the  ground  in  small 
sections;  these  photographs  are  joined  together  and  put  on 
a  long  table,  so  that  the  General  Staff  knows  exactly  where 
the  enemy  has  got  his  trenches  and  his  men,  and  every  unit 
is  told  off  where  to  go.  The  assistance  is  so  great  that  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  staff  told  me  the 
other  day  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  this  war 
with  millions  of  men  on  a  front  so  long  without  the  recon- 
naissance carried  on  by  the  aeroplanes.  That  is  very  high 
praise.  And  I  am  sure  you  people  will  realize  how  important 
it  is  to  you  in  Canada,  when  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sities in  the  war,  and  of  the  peace  which  comes  afterward. 

I  want  just  to  give  you  some  figures  as  to  the  extraordinary 
progress  of  aviation  in  the  last,  seven  or  eight  years.  Do  you 
realize,  for  instance,  that  the  Wrights'  experiments  with  their 
early  incomplete  machines  in  Ohio  were  made  less  than  ten 
years  ago,  or  in  1906  and  1907.  In  October,  1908,  I  went 
over  to  see  Wilbur  Wright  flying  at  Le  Mans  in  France.  His 
machine  was  very  poor  indeed,  as  compared  with  to-day. 
His  engine  developed  a  little  over  twenty- four  horsepower, 
and  he  once  flew  for  thirteen  minutes.  We  cheered  him 
when  he  came  back,  of  course.  But  he  had  to  start  from  a 
fixed  rail,  from  which  the  machine  automatically  disengaged 
itself.  He  had  a  number  of  troubles  with  it.  Now,  within 
ten  years  of  that,  we  have  machines  which  show  extra- 
ordinary progress.  From  forty  miles  an  hour,  which  he 
accomplished,  we  have  developed  the  speed  to  150  miles;  and 
from  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet,  to  which  he  rose,  we  have 
come  to  26,000  feet.  As  to  weight  carrying,  some  planes 
are  able  to  carry  six  tons.  We  have  got  the  engines  increased 
in  recent  machines  from  twenty-four  horsepower,  such  as  the 
Wright  engine,  to  2,250  horsepower.  We  have  got  from  a 
span  of  about  twenty-three  feet  to  a  span  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  feet  width  across  the  wings.  Now  there  are 
machines  which  carry  eighteen  to  twenty  men  at  a  time. 
Think  what  they  will  do!  Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  you  will 
be  able  to  go  to  Montreal,  or  even  Vancouver,  with  the  ease 
with  which  you  now  go  to  a  city  twenty  miles  away. 

No  one  can  tell  where  this  progress  in  aviation  is  going  to 
stop.  I  am  not  going  to  draw  upon  my  imagination  for  the 
future,  but  I  tell  you  this  is  the  biggest  development  man  has 
ever  seen.  For  the  first  time  he  has  conquered  that  wayward 
element,  the  air.  Ever  since  the  race  existed  we  have  been 
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trying  to  fly,  and  in  our  time,  last  of  all,  it  has  been  accom- 
plished ! 

Now  you  would  like  to  hear,  perhaps,  for  a  moment,  of  the 
work  the  aviator,  the  pilot,  does  at  the  front.  Flying  over 
the  lines  now,  in  consequence  of  the  attention  of  the  aircraft 
of  the  enemy,  has  to  be  done  at  a  very  high  elevation ;  it  has 
to  be  about  17,000  feet  up.  I  remember  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  9,000  feet  up  was  considered  safe.  Fighting  planes 
have  to  carry  on  their  fight  at  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
feet  high.  Think  what  a  risk  that  is!  Yet  these  gallant 
boys  go  into  a  fight  with  the  German  with  as  much  zest  as  if 
playing  football. 

As  regards  what  you  see  around  here  in  the  way  of  "stunts/' 
nothing  the  tumbler  pigeon  ever  did  or  ever  could  do  equals 
what  our  pilots  do  now !  We  have  beaten  the  bird  many 
times  over.  And — a  curious  thing — we  have  beaten  him  in 
power- for- weight.  When  Hirman  Maxim  produced  a  steam 
engine  developing  one  horsepower  for  ten  pounds'  weight, 
that  was  considered  remarkable;  but  the  latest  machines  have 
engines  with  2.4  pounds  per  horsepower  developed.  And 
water-cooled  engines  are  in  'existence  which  weigh  very  little 
over  two  pounds  per  h.p.  A  French  scientist  has  shown  that 
the  eagle  or  the  pigeon  weighs  30  or  35  pounds  per  horse- 
power developed.  So  you  can  see,  not  only  can  we  tumble 
better  than  the  tumbler  pigeon,  but  in  weight- for-power 
development  we  have  beaten  both  the  pigeon  and  the  eagle. 

A  pilot  has  to  take  great  risks  in  reconnaissance.  He  can't 
take  photographs  from  very  high,  so  he  takes  them  from  com- 
paratively low  elevations,  and  runs  great  risk  of  being  shot 
down,  and  being  shot  down  from  the  air  is  not  like  being 
shot  on  the  ground.  I  won't  harrow  your  feelings  by  describ- 
ing what  happens  in  such  a  case,  but  I  can  say  to  you  that 
the  sort  of  boy  who  makes  a  good  pilot,  who  has  skill  and 
endurance,  that  sort  of  boy  is  found  every  day  at  the  front 
now,  proving  himself  to  be  a  hero ! 

Now  there  is  one  comforting  thought  about  all  this,  that 
though  the  Germans  may  be  rivalling  us  in  machines,  they 
can  never  beat  us  in  the  quality  of  manhood.  There  is  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  makes  for 
personal  courage  and  initiative,  superior  to  any  other  nation. 
I  am  not  here  to  boast  or  brag  about  the  merits  of  the  British 
race.  I  am  not  going  to  flatter  you,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth : 
I  have  talked  with  generals  who  have  told  me  that  your  Cana- 
dian pilots  are  second  to  none  for  their  initiative,  courage, 
personal  ingenuity,  and  skill.  Just  what  I  would  expect ! 
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Canada  breeds  men  of  that  kind  in  a  stirring  new  country, 
and  those  qualities  have  been  brought  out  more  possibly  than 
in  any  other  country. 

What  I  want  to  know — I  am  not  going  to  touch  on  politics 
— all  the  great  things  of  the  world  have  been  done  by  particu- 
lar individual  initiative  of  a  man,  rather  than  by  Governments 
or  by  what  you  may  call  the  combined  effort  of  State  Social- 
ism: it  is  individuals  who  provide  the  ferment  in  any  com- 
munity and  produce  results.  No  matter  what  you  have, 
whether  aviation  or  any  form  or  warfare,  you  find  it  is  the 
individual  brain  which  influences  the  great  mass  of  men  and 
produces  results.  In  aviation  there  is  not  as  a  rule  a  mass 
of  men  fighting,  but  a  number  of  single  combats.  We  have 
gone  back  some  centuries,  to  the  time  when  knight  would 
ride  out  against  knight  in  a  single  combat,  man  against  man. 
It  is  because  of  the  great  faith  I  have  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race's  superiority  in  individual  manhood  to  any  other,  I  tell 
you  if  the  Germans  may  make  as  good  machines  as  ours,  they 
can't  make  as  good  men. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  say  one  word  before  I  sit  down  about 
the  Naval  Air  Service,  because  I  am  anxious  to  be  perfectly 
fair  as  between  the  two  services.  The  Navy  has  done  great 
work  in  this  war;  it  has  carried  out  raids  in  the  north  of 
Belgium,  at  Dunkirk,  and  elsewhere.  In  my  opinion  the 
seaplane  is  almost  the  best  antidote  we  have  now  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  submarine ;  it  is  better  than  any  cruiser  in  rapidity 
of  approach  to  the  enemy,  and  of  course  surpasses  anything 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  either  by  means  of  a  direct 
bomb  or  by  the  discharge  of  a  mine  it  can  make  the  submarine 
very  uncomfortable  indeed.  If  we  had  enough  seaplanes  and 
pilots  I  am  sure  we  could  diminish  the  sinkings.  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  planes.  The 
Royal  Navy  Air  Service  has  done  equally  gallantly  with  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps.  I  know  some  of  you  have  relations  in 
it,  and  I  am  glad  to  give  the  praise  due  to  it. 

Now,  I  am  getting  near  the  end  of  my  time.  A  few  con- 
cluding words: 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war — indeed  I  have  read  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Minister  expressing  himself  so — people  were  doubt- 
ful of  the  value  of  aircraft.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
you  here,  in  a  great  Dominion,  and  the  other  nations  over- 
seas, you  must  try  to  make  yourselves  independent  in  the 
matter  of  aircraft;  you  must  not  be  dependent  upon  your 
neighbors  over  the  border.  It  will  be  one  of  what  one  would 
call  the  key  trades,  with  a  State-organized  future,  if  your 
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Government  is  wise,  and  your  Government  co-operates,  as  I 
hope  it  will,  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  You  must  see  to  it 
that  you  always  have  a  Canadian  aircraft  factory  on  your 
side  of  the  border.  You  can't  do  better  than  back  what  you 
already  have.  I  think  your  schools  should  be  kept  up,  for 
your  own  people  after  the  war.  And  I  think  it  should  be  put 
on  an  Imperial  basis.  Some  think  we  could  do  without  this, 
but,  gentlemen,  let  us  remember  that  military  force  is  born 
of  co-operation  and  standardization.  We  have  learned  that 
in  many  ways  in  guns  and  rifles.  We  must  have  standardiza- 
tion of  training  at  any  rate. 

My  idea  of  the  future  is  an  Imperial  Air  Service,  with 
Canadian,  Australian  and  other  branches,  formed  upon  the 
same  system,  using  the  same  kinds  of  planes,  co-operating 
for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  wherever  the  Empire  is  at- 
tacked. That  I  think  is  the  true  policy,  though  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  dictate  to  you  how  to  manage  your  own  con- 
cerns, or  talk  much  about  that,  but  if  you  ask  me  what  is  the 
wisest  course,  I  should  say,  let  us  have  an  Imperial  Air  Service ; 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  combine  to  beat  them  off,  to  hold 
our  own,  and  to  win  the  victory. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  the  war  with  the  defec- 
tion of  Russia  is  in  a  critical  state.  I  am  not  a  pessimist 
about  it,  but  it  is  wise  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  The 
war  being  in  this  state,  it  behooves  us  not  to  relax  our  efforts 
to  win.  I  like  to  think  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  is 
such  that  the  more  they  put  us  against  the  wall  the  better 
we  fight.  Aircraft  will  become  more  and  more  important, 
and  centres  where  pilots  are  trained  more  and  more  necessary. 
And  I  congratulate  you  of  Toronto  that  you  have  in  your 
midst  the  aircraft  factory  of  Canada  and  an  excellent  air 
training  school,  because  you  will  be  able  to  feel  that  you  have 
done  what  you  could. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  the  cordial 
reception  you  have  given  me,  and  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  present  and  future  importance  of  aviation. 
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(December  19th,  1917.) 

Experiences  and   Impressions  in  Con- 
nection with  a  Recent  Visit 
to  Russia 

BY  DR.  JOHN  R.  MOTT.* 

AT  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  19th  Decem- 
rt    her,  Dr.  Mott  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
visit  Toronto,  and  to  find  oneself  in  the  heart  of  the  royal 
Canada,  but  I  think  there  is  an  added  inspiration,  the  like  of 
which  one  seldom  experiences,  even  one  whose  life  is  spent 
journeying  among  the  nations,  to  happen  in  amongst  you 
to-day,  because  in  the  late  developments  of  the  recent  hours 
one  recognizes,  possibly  as  never  before,  the  real  leadership 
of  Canada.  The  leader  is  one  who  knows  the  way,  and 
keeps  ahead,  and  as  the  result  of  these  two  facts  is  able  to 
get  others  to  follow.  Canada  has  shown  unmistakably  that 
she  knows  the  way;  that  she  will  keep  ahead  there  will  be 
no  question;  that  the  busy  Allies  will  try  to  keep  step  is 
likewise,  in  my  judgment,  not  a  matter  of  doubt. 

It  has  been  my  opportunity  to  visit  Russia  four  times 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  first  visit  was  made 
approximately  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  outlook 
was  very  discouraging,  the  same  as  people  in  these  days 
think  the  outlook  in  Russia  is  disappointing  and  discourag- 
ing. It  would  be  well  for  them  to  let  their  memories  serve 
them  and  try  to  envisage  Russia  of  twenty  years  ago.  At 
that  time  I  found  the  doors  of  Russia  closed,  the  Russian 
people  inaccessible.  If  I  had  been  found  in  discussion  in  the 
street  with  five  others,  all  would  have  been  subject  to  arrest. 
Such  meetings  as  I  held  were  between  midnight  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  foolhardy  thing,  not  so 
much  for  the  risks  I  ran  as  the  dangers  I  incurred  for  others. 
I  went  away  from  Russia  with  a  sinking  heart.  Honestly,  I 
never  expected  to  see  the  coming  dawn  of  the  larger  day, 

*Dr.  John  R.  Mott  is  Secretary  of  the  Students'  Volunteer  Move- 
ment and  an  international  officer  of  the  Y.M'.C.A.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Mission  to  Russia,  which  was  headed  by  Hon. 
Elihu  Root. 
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the  larger  outlook,  which  is  coming  so  fast  in  Russia  to- 
day. 

I  returned  to  that  country  about  ten  years  later.  At  that 
time  the  High  and  Holy  Governing  Synod,  then  the  most 
powerful  governing  religious  body  in  the  world,  for  reasons 
I  intend  to  explain,  did  not  wish  me  to  speak,  but  a  man  of 
great  power  as  Prime  Minister — I  refer  to  Stolypin — de- 
sired that  I  should  have  what  we  call  on  this  side  of  the 
world  a  square  deal,  so  night  after  night  the  largest  theatres 
and  public  halls  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  great  cities  like 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  were  used.  The  multitudes  of  the 
educated  classes  and  the  leading  industrial  and  commercial 
factors,  all  those  of  influence,  and  the  political  workers,  could 
not  be  assembled  in  those  great  halls.  They  were  packed  to 
suffocation.  They  were  never  contented  with  my  giving 
them  one  lecture,  but  insisted  on  my  giving  two,  three,  some- 
times four.  They  only  heard  them  through  an  interpreter. 
That  means  that  the  meetings  often  lasted  for  three  hours 
and  a  half;  and  I  sank  down  exhausted,  and  so  also  were 
my  two  interpreters,  Baron  Nikolai  and  Miss  Poika. 

I  did  not  know  the  Russian  language,  and  my  auditors 
spoke  little  English.  But  these  groups  of  young  men  would 
throng  to  me  on  every  hand.  Even  poor  students,  living  on 
one  meal  a  day,  would  pay  street  car  fare  out  of  their  pov- 
erty, to  ride  along  with  me.  They  said:  "If  we  can  get  near 
that  man  who  has  brought  a  message  of  hope  to  us  from 
other  nations,  it  may  give  us  added  courage  and  strength  to 
meet  our  fearful  adversity."  During  those  never- forgotten 
days  and  nights  there  were  wound  round  my  heart  and  in 
my  consciousness  cords  of  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  Russian  people,  cords  which  have  never  weakened  but 
ever  strengthened. 

I  returned  to  Russia  a  year  ago  last  summer,  on  quite  a 
different  errand.  Some  of  you  know  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war  I  have  been  seeking  to  do  what  I  could  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  went  to 
Russia  to  promote  the  reciprocal  arrangements  by  which 
Russia  would  agree  to  do  so  and  so  for  prisoners  from  the 
'Middle  Countries  on  condition  that  their  leaders  did  the 
same  for  Russian  and  other  Allied  prisoners. 

By  the  way,  a  strange  thing  happened  to  me  in  Russia  that 
time— they  insisted  on  calling  me  a  "saint."  It  is  the  only 
country  that  ever  made  that  break.  They  don't  hand  out 
that  title  easily  in  Russia.  They  did  it  because  they  thought 
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I  had  rendered  a  service  to  their  country  and  nationality  by 
helping  their  brothers  and  husbands  and  sons  who  are  in 
the  prison  camps  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Bul- 
garia. And  when  it  came  to  the  last  night  of  my  visit,  after 
they  had  done  everything  they  could,  the  High  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  which,  I  learned  last  summer,  had  after 
my  second  visit  passed  a  resolution  unanimously  that  I  must 
never  return  to  Russia  to  speak  to  the  young  men  on  ethical 
subjects — the  High  Procurator  of  that  Synod  sent  for  me 
and  insisted  on  presenting  me  with  an  illuminated  copy  of 
the  Gospels,  inscribed  with  his  own  hand,  expressing  appre- 
ciation of  what  I  had  been  permitted  to  do  for  their  many 
prisoners,  strangers  in  strange  lands.  I  left  the  country  that 
time  with  a  new  impression  that  there  was  coming  the  day 
that  some  of  us  had  been  viewing  from  afar,  but  hardly 
expected  to  live  to  see. 

I  returned  to  Russia  on  my  fourth  visit  this  past  summer. 
One  day,  I  was  calling  on  President  Wilson  at  Washington 
on  other  business,  and  after  we  were  through  he  said,  "I 
would  like  to  have  you  go  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission 
to  Russia  which  I  am  organizing."  We  had  just  entered 
the  war,  and  I  was  facing  up  to  the  responsibility  of  our 
service  for  what  we  thought  might  some  day  grow  to  be  at 
least  a  million  men.  We  had  not  gathered  our  fund,  had 
not  secured  workers,  had  not  framed  a  policy  fully.  I  said: 
"Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  awkward  time ;  but  I  believe  in 
the  principle  of  your  selective  draft ;  you  see  both  sides  of  the 
shield,  and  if  you  think  I  can  serve  my  country  and  the  cause 
better  over  there  in  Russia  than  in  America  just  now,  cer- 
tainly I  will  go." 

He  said:  "I  want  you  to  go." 

So  he  sent  me,  in  that  company  of  which  I  was  not 
worthy.  At  the  head  was  that  great  international  mind, 
Senator  Elihu  Root;  there  was  the  Chief  of  our  General 
Staff,  Gen.  Scott,  one  of  our  leading  Admirals,  and  others. 
We  had  a  very  unusual  exposure,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  to  things  Russian,  and  to  the  modern  tendencies  in 
Russia. 

We  crossed  the  breadth  of  Russia  twice.  Our  journey 
was  by  the  Pacific  route,  and  that  meant  that  we  traveled 
six  or  seven  thousand  miles  across  Russia  twice, — thirty 
days'  travel  in  each  direction,  which  afforded  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  course  which  we  wanted,  and  gave  us  time  to 
study  the  situation  with  care,  not  only  in  Ancient  or  Holy 
Russia,  but  also  in  Siberia.  It  took  us  ten  days  to  get  to 
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Petrograd.  We  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  the  home 
journey  took  twelve  days.  The  Germans  had  burned  down 
a  bridge  over  one  of  the  wide  chasms.  Things  might  have 
been  serious  for  us  had  our  train  not  been  four  or  five  hours 
late.  We  were  delayed  before  we  reached  the  bridge  that 
was  burned. 

I  received  an  impression  of  the  greatness  of  Russia  on 
this  visit  that  I  had  not  on  the  three  previous  visits,  because 
we  traveled  nearly  one-third  of  the  distance  across  the  world 
in  Russian  territory,  one  vast  contiguous  country,  solidly  to- 
gether, located  in  the  belt  of  power  where  we  find  the  British 
Isles,  France,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Japan,  China, — 
with  immeasurable  material  resources.  And  the  resources  of 
Russia  are  virtually  untouched.  It  is  as  if  we  had  four 
Canadas  massed  together.  And  the  lands  are  to  be  opened  up. 

It  is  the  land  that  blends  the  strongest  strains  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  that  land  that  has  the  three  greatest  religions  of 
the  world:  the  Christian  religion  in  its  three  forms,  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant  Church; 
and  that  second  most  powerful  one,  the  Hebrew — for  I  may 
remind  you  that  there  are  more  Jews  in  Russia  than  in  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  combined;  and  then  we  have 
Mahometanism,  for  contrary  to  the  general  view,  Russia  is 
a  great  Mahometan  country,  standing  third  among  the 
Mahometan  nations  of  the  world,  with  nearly  thirty  million 
Moslems. 

On  my  second  visit  to  Russia  President  Roosevelt  gave 
me  a  letter,  to  read  to  any  man  in  Russia  to  whom  it  would 
be  most  appropriate.  It  was  a  four-page  letter,  in  the  in- 
cisive style  of  all  his  utterances.  One  sentence  I  could  not 
in  those  days  accept,  but  I  now  can  accept  it  with  conviction  : 
"There  is  no  land  more  than  Russia  which  holds  the  fate  of 
the  coming  years."  It  is  a  splendid  generalization  of  the 
actual  fact. 

Now  I  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  these  days,  as  you  do, 
about  Russia  which  distresses  me.  I  sometimes  resent  many 
of  the  hurried  judgments,  superficial  as  they  are,  regarding 
Russian  nationality,  owing  to  my  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
people.  I  resent  it,  because  this  is  no  way  to  treat  an  ally: 
the  time  of  all  times  to  stand  by  an  ally  is  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  that  ally!  That  is  what  allies  are  for.  As  I  said 
to  the  people  in  my  country  the  other  day:  "If  we  cannot 
speak  for  Russia,  let  us  be  silent  for  Russia."  The  passing 
Bolsheviki  regime  no  more  represents  the  soul  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  of  185  millions  than  a  little  faction  of  the  Prot- 
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estant  Church  in  New  York  would  represent  the  American 
nationality.  And  while  I  would  not  minimize  the  gravity 
of  this  situation,  I  have  always  thought  things  in  Russia 
would  have  to  get  much  worse  before  they  would  be  much 
better.  I  said  two  months  ago,  with  the  revolution  as  a 
background,  that  the  hearts  of  the  Allies  will  stand  more 
nearly  still  with  reference  to  Russia  than  they  have  stood 
hitherto.  I  said  there  would  be  a  great  period  of  reaction 
and  counter-revolution.  Keep  that  in  mind  notwithstanding 
all  I  say  hereafter. 

Have  you  ever  visited  or  read  of  a  country  in  the  throes 
of  four  great  undertakings  simultaneously?  In  the  first 
place,  to  engage  in  the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Surely  Russia  has  done  that!  There  she  has  stood 
for  over  three  years,  maintaining  one  whole  fighting  front 
in  this  struggle,  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles.  There  she 
has  stood  in  splendid  isolation.  She  has  not  had  at  one 
elbow,  as  France  has,  the  armies  of  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  she  has  not  had  at  the  other 
elbow,  as  France,  the  armies  of  Italy,  and  now  the  United 
States.  There  Russia  has  stood  alone  enduring  impossible 
strain,  and  she  has  paid  the  price  for  over  three  long  years. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  she  has  broken. 

In  the  second  place,  Russia  is  engaged  in  the  greatest 
political  revolution  of  middle  or  modern  times, — a  revolution 
which  has  swung  her  in  two  or  three  years  from  a  great, 
extreme,  benighted,  cruel  autocracy,  out  into  the  full  stream 
of  what  some  of  us  believe  will  be  a  democratic  republic. 
And  she  will  not  go  back.  That  seems  almost  incredible  to 
me  in  view  of  my  previous  three  visits.  One  may  well  ask, 
"Am  I  awake?" 

In  the  third  place,  Russia  has  been  engaged  in  the  most 
remarkable  social  revolution  of  this  or  any  time.  With  easy 
mien  the  leaders  of  the  people  have  been  facing  up  in  recent 
months  to  the  most  obstinate  social  facts  and  forces.  With 
a  naive  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  courage  which  put  to  shame 
Germany,  England,  France,  or  America,  Russia  has  come 
to  close  grapples  with  the  most  distressing  and  discourag- 
ing facts  of  social  life,  social  injustices  and  social  neglects. 
True,  they  have  made  mistakes ;  they  have  been  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind;  but  there  is  something  splendid  in  a  people 
desiring  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  centuries,  in  their  trans- 
parent sincerity  and  willingness  to  follow  their  ideals  even 
unto  death,  for  social  salvation ! 
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Why  did  they  not  put  off  the  social  revolution  till  the 
political  revolution  had  been  accomplished  ?  That  is  a  counsel 
of  perfection.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  country  that  could 
do  that?  Name  the  country.  When  a  social  revolution 
comes,  it  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

Contrary  to  the  general  view,  because  you  seldom  see  any- 
thing about  it  in  the  papers,  in  the  fourth  place  Russia  has 
been  engaged  in  a  striking  religious  revolution,  the  greatest 
in  modern  times — I  know  of  none  greater  since  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation.  It  is  a  revolution  which  has  already 
brought  religious  toleration  to  Russia.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  I  am  the  man  that  I  was  when  I  saw  these  religions, 
the  Protestants  of  Finland — and  think  what  they  have  en- 
dured— the  Jews,  who  have  been  more  persecuted  in  that 
country  in  your  day  and  mine  than  any  other  religion  in  any 
country — the  Roman  Catholics  of  Poland,  and  the  Moslems 
of  the  Caucasus — I  do  not  trust  myself  to  remind  you  of 
their  sufferings — all  of  these  are  now  on  an  absolute  equality 
with  the  members  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church — yes,  and 
those  countless  sects  which  have  been  obliged  to  seek  the 
swamps  and  forests  for  worship,  I  found  well  able  to  come 
out  into  the  open,  and  I  had  blessed  fellowship  with  them  as 
with  many  others. 

That  revolution  has  also  brought  about  the  beginning  of 
the  democratization  of  the  Russian  Church.  In  June  last  I 
attended  in  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Saviour  in  Moscow  the 
election  of  the  highest  ecclesiastic  in  the  Church,  the  Metro- 
politan of  Moscow.  Only  two  of  us  Protestants  were  ad- 
mitted. There  for  six  hours  I  witnessed  the  representatives 
from  all  over  the  Empire,  the  men  and  the  women — because 
the  revolution  has  brought  everything  to  women  that  the 
men  have,  absolute  equality,  and  they  will  never  give  it  back 
—deposit  their  ballots  in  the  most  orderly  way.  Then  I  saw 
them  on  a  dais  in  the  middle  of  the  cathedral  count  the  bal- 
lots before  the  eyes  of  the  voters,  and  after  that,  with  the 
stately  ritual  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  man  elected  was 
commended  with  reverence  to  Almighty  God.  In  other 
dioceses  bishops  were  elected  by  democratic  methods,  and  also 
many  of  the  clergy. 

This  revolution  of  a  religious  character  in  Russia  is  like- 
wise bringing  with  it  the  purification  of  the  Russian  Church. 
What  does  that  not  bring  to  mind  after  the  shocking  scandals 
of  Rasputin  three  months  ago,  perhaps  the  worst  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  Church?  And  new  fountains  of  life  are  bursting 
out. 
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Again  I  ask:  "What  country  have  you  ever  witnessed  or 
read  of  that  had,  simultaneously,  to  deal  with  these  four 
revolutions?"  This  country  and  the  United  States  find  their 
hands  full  with  one  of  them — the  war.  It  ill  becomes  any 
of  the  Allies  to-day  to  lose  patience  with  Russia,  or  to  speak 
slightingly  of  a  land  that  in  spite  of  herself  has  been  com- 
pelled to  deal  with  four  of  them  at  once. 

I  believe  in  that  country!  I  think  the  most  discerning 
remark  I  ever  heard  on  Russia  was  this,  from  a  Russian. 
He  said:  "You  may  not  understand  Russia,  but  you  must 
believe  in  Russia."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  understand 
Russia  as  well  as  I  thought  I  did  twenty  years  ago,  at  the 
end  of  my  first  visit.  Then  I  almost  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  write  a  book  about  Russia.  But  with  a  vivid  knowl- 
edge of  the  shortcomings  of  Russia,  and  fully  mindful  as 
anyone  in  this  house  can  be  of  the  disappointing  aspects  of 
the  present  situation,  I  never  believed  more  strongly  in  the 
great  Russia  that  reaches  from  sea  to  sea  than  to-day!  We 
want  to  take  the  long  view.  We  see  this  war  and  are  so 
intent  upon  what  is  passing  before  our  eyes  to-day  that  we 
fail  to  take  the  long  view,  our  strategy  becomes  defective, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  name  one  of  our  greatest  assets.  This 
we  must  not  do. 

The  first  ground  of  my  faith  that  Russia  will  come  back 
is  the  strength  of  the  Russian  people.  Have  you  ever 
known  a  people  of  such  wonderful  physical  vitality?  Con- 
trary to  the  superficial  view,  they  have  a  great  range,  penetra- 
tion, and  grasp  of  mentality.  We,  living,  as  it  were,  in  water- 
tight compartments,  with  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Rus- 
sian language,  do  not  know  the  vitality,  the  creative  power, 
the  courage,  and  the  constructive  ability  of  the  Russian 
mind. 

The  Russians  are  also  a  people  of  great  hearts — I  think 
they  are  the  greatest-hearted  people  I  have  met  in  all  the 
forty-six  countries  I  have  visited.  I  said  one  day  that  when 
this  war  is  over  Russia  will  be  the  first  country  to  forgive. 
I  think  she  has  as  much  to  forgive  as  Belgium  or  Serbia. 
They  are  a  great-hearted  people  with  the  mistakes  of  great 
hearts. 

They  are  also  great  idealists, — so  much  so  that  to-day  they 
are  floating  in  the  air,  they  are  right  off  the  ground.  We 
Anglo-Saxons  cannot  afford  to  lose  patience  with  them.  The 
world  can  stand  more  idealism;  we  have  enough  materialism^ 
and  this  war  seems  to  be  adding  to  it. 
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The  Russians  are  a  religious  people — the  most  religious 
people  I  have  met,  not  excepting  the  British  Indians.  I 
found  even  the  agnostics  and  unbelievers  in  Russia  more 
interested  in  religion  than  many  of  the  so-called  believers  in 
certain  countries.  What  price  are  they  not  willing  to  pay 
to  find  the  truth  that  sets  men  free ! 

The  Russians  have  great  patience.  What  people  have 
more?  They  have  also  great  capacity  for  vicariousness,  the 
capacity  to  endure  suffering.  What  people  have  ever  suf- 
fered more  than  certain  strata  of  society  and  certain  nation- 
alities and  religions  in  Russia?  This  is  the  first  ground  of 
my  confidence  that  there  will  be  a  great  outcome  in  the  life 
of  Russia:  the  characteristics  of  the  people  are  such  upon 
which  you  can  build  a  great  nation. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  quoted  in  the  sentence  I  am  going 
to  utter,  for  reasons  which  will  be  apparent.  One  of  the 
messages  we  sent  back  to  our  Government  was  in  these 
words:  we  said  to  our  President:  "Here  is  an  infant  class 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  million  people."  If  you  under- 
stand them  in  that  way,  you  will  be  able  to  account  for  much. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions:  there  are  the  greater  Intel- 
lectuals, numbering  thousands.  But  the  ordinary  mass  are 
absolutely  illiterate.  That  great  nation  impressed  us  as  an 
infant  class,  with  all  the  good  points  of  infants,  and  with  the 
disappointing  points  that  infants  have.  Do  we  lose  patience 
with  infants?  Do  we  expect  nations  to  be  full  born  in  a 
day?  Was  that  the  history  of  our  own  nation,  or  any  of  the 
nations  of  which  we  are  proud  to-day? 

The  second  ground  of  my  faith  in  Russia  is  the  number 
and  strength  of  her  leaders.  I  believe  there  are  more  men 
of  outstanding  ability  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  country, 
considering  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  illiterate. 
Take  that  Government  now  in  power :  it  is  a  remarkable  com- 
bination. When  I  was  there  last  summer,  by  the  way,  I 
noticed  that  the  four  strongest  men  of  the  Cabinet  were  all 
under  forty  years  of  age.  Kerensky  is  a  man  of  genius  and 
of  magnetic  personality,  a  flaming  torch  burning  at  both 
ends.  Because  he  leaps  to  conclusions  he  has  been  thought 
to  be  an  erratic  person.  But  he  is  the  symbol  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  He  has  succeeded  in  combining  the  most  diver- 
gent and  warring  political  parties.  Notice  it  is  the  extreme 
Left  he  has  in  his  collection ;  he  has  not  got  near  the  Middle, 
let  alone  the  Right,  in  that  great  rainbow  of  parties.  He  has 
turned  a  very  difficult  corner,  in  holding  things  together  as 
much  as  he  has.  I  don't  think  his  successors  will  ever  have 
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as  difficult  a  one,  in  the  whole  Russian  revolution.  I  have 
been  there,  and  know  the  pressure  under  which  he  works;  I 
do  not  follow  him  in  many  of  his  views ;  but  knowing  affairs 
as  I  do,  I  have  nothing  but  profound  admiration  for  his 
spirit  and  ability.  Of  course,  he  is  not  the  man  to  do  the  con- 
structive work. 

There  is  another  man,  Tereschenko,  who  is  only  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  but  who  is  much  stronger.  He  is  called 
the  sugar  king  of  Russia,  and  is  the  second  richest  man  in 
the  country,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  democratic.  And  there 
is  Nakrasoff,  the  Finance  Minister.  But  I  remind  you  that 
the  second  string  man  and  the  third  string  man  in  the  parties 
out  of  power  are  far  stronger  even  than  the  men  in  power. 
I  have  named  some  of  the  great  men  who  are  strong — Russia 
is  strong  there ;  and  down  at  the  base,  in  that  marvelous  mass 
of  the  peasantry;  it  is  weak  in  the  middle;  there  is  where 
the  turmoil  is.  Patience  must  be  exercised.  There  is  a  great 
gap  to  be  filled,  and  it  takes  time  to  fill  it.  We  do  well  to  be 
patient  with  Russia. 

The  third  ground  of  my  confidence  is  the  principles  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  I  would  remind  you  that  they  are  the 
principles  for  which  every  man  in  this  room  would  lay  down 
his  life.  The  more  closely  you  study,  the  more  you  see  that 
they  are  the  principles  that  have  to  lead  us  on  after  this  war ; 
they  are  the  principles  that  have  led  the  United  States  to  join 
in  this  war.  We  must  believe  in  Russia,  for  the  principle  of 
the  revolution  is  a  reaction  from  Czarism  and  what  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  stand  for  to-day, — or  we  might  better  leave  the 
war!  If  Russia  deserts  her  principles  to  serve  the  party 
that  is  in  power,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  desert 
Russia.  We  must  hold  her,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to 
the  Allies. 

And  that  leads  me  to  another  reason  for  my  confidence  in 
Russia,  the  great  ground  swell  of  democracy  which  I  found 
surging  and  leaping  on  every  hand  in  that  land.  Nowhere 
did  I  find  any  desire  to  swing  back  to  the  old  autocracy, 
and  I  did  not  find  the  desire  anywhere  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Germany.  The  spirit  of  democracy!  I  think  it  was  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  experiences  of  my  life  to  go  to  Russia 
last  summer — to  go  back  to  that  country  from  which  I  had 
gone  before  with  a  sinking  heart,  where  I  had  seen  classes 
of  people  condemned,  as  I  thought  for  all  time,  to  low  places, 
and  certain  religions  and  nationalities  weighted  down  with 
an  impossible  incubus;  and  then  to  see  them  rising  before 
my  eyes!  Oh!  how  I  prayed  there  might  rise  up  leaders, 
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and  wished  that  Russia  might  be  given  time  to  find  herself! 
I  cannot  but  recognize  this  as  a  general  move  for  the  larger 
liberty  for  which  we  are  fighting  in  the  world  to-day. 

But  someone  here  may  say:  "How  does  what  you  are  say- 
ing square  with  the  headlines  in  many  of  the  papers  from 
day  to  day?  How  do  you  make  all  that  you  are  saying  agree 
with  the  crumpling  and  crumbling  of  the  Russian  army  and 
navy?  I  am  well  acquainted  with  that  army.  It  is  a  great 
army.  They  have  gathered  under  their  colors  since  the  war 
began  not  less  than  sixteen  million  men  and  boys.  Never 
have  so  many  men  come  to  the  colors  in  any  nation.  They 
still  have  seven  million  men  in  uniform.  We  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  study  that  army ;  even  five  or  six  thousand 
miles  from  the  front  we  visited  garrison  cities  \\ith  fiom 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  soldiers  concentrated  in  them.  We 
passed  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  coming 
and  going,  in  the  course  of  our  journeys  across  Russia.  Some 
of  our  number  had  opportunities  of  visiting  all  the  fronts 
save  the  Caucasus;  we  were  on  the  Galician,  Baltic  and 
Roumanian  fronts,  and  we  saw  the  White  Sea,  Black  Sea, 
and  Baltic  Sea  navies.  If  I  were  asked  to  give  in  a  word  the 
state  of  parts — notice  my  language — of  parts  of  the  Russian 
army  and  parts  of  the  Russian  navy,  as  we  saw  them — and  it 
is  even  more  so  to-day — I  should  have  to  use  the  word  de- 
moralization. 

But,  as  I  have  mentioned  causes  that  have  explained  this, 
there  are  whole  sections  of  that  army  which  are  not  demoral- 
ized; and  that  army  is  far  from  being  honeycombed  and  shot 
through  in  all  its  parts,  as  time  will  show.  I  would  not, 
however,  underestimate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Noth- 
ing is  to  be  gained  by  obscuring  or  minimizing  it.  If  the 
Allies  had  seen  this  earlier,  and  had  done  certain  things,  we 
should  never  have  had  this  situation.  We  had  better  look 
at  it  the  darkest  way,  but  do  something  besides  look! 

But  I  ask  you  to  think  of  the  causes  of  that  demoraliza- 
tion. As  you  do  so,  ask  yourselves  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  any  other  army  in  this  war,  if  the  same  causes  were 
brought  fully  to  bear  on  them ! 

In  the  first  place,  war-tiredness.  The  Russian  army  is 
tired  of  this  war,  they  do  not  disguise  it.  The  Russian  peo- 
ple have  their  reasons  for  being  tired  of  the  war.  They  have 
already  laid  away  under  those  Minsk  and  Dvinsk  marshes, 
and  in  the  waving  and  boundless  fields  of  Galicia,  and  in  the 
valleys  and  plains  of  Roumania,  and  among  the  foothills  and 
passes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  on  the  tablelands  of  Armenia, 
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over  three  millions  of  their  sons  and  brothers  and  husbands 
and  fathers. 

I  did  not  visit  a  home  in  Russia — and  I  spent  a  large  part 
of  my  time  in  Russian  homes  on  those  last  two  visits — across 
which  the  dark  shadow  had  not  been  cast  at  least  once  with 
great  vividness  as  a  result  of  this  war.  They  have  laid  down 
more  lives  than  all  the  other  Allies  combined.  Besides  these, 
they  have  over  two  millions  of  other  men  so  mutilated— I  can 
see  them  now ! — or  whose  bodies  are  so  shattered  by  diseases 
caused  by  this  war,  that  they  will  never  fight  again.  Besides 
all  these,  they  have  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  more, 
of  their  men  and  boys,  while  you  and  I  sit  here  in  comfort 
to-day,  are  languishing — oh  what  a  faint  word  it  is,  I  know! 
— in  those  prisoner-of-war  camps,  or  as  members  of  those 
gallingly  grinding  working  parties  in  Germany,  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  I  have  seen  a  multitude  of  these 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  in  my  three  visits  to  the 
prison  camps  of  Europe.  As  I  say,  the  Russians  have  some 
reason,  as  they  think,  for  being  tired  of  this  war ! 

The  second  cause  which  has  shaken  the  morale  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  is  the  consciousness,  and  since  the  revolution  the 
absolutely  certain  knowledge,  that  they  have  been  betrayed  in 
high  places,  even  by  their  own  Government.  I  need  not  relate 
to  you  the  proceedings  of  the  Soukhomlinoff  trial  and  the  dis- 
closures about  Sturmer, — startling  stories.  I  learned  some 
things  last  summer  that  I  could  not  understand  a  year  ago 
last  summer :  you  remember  the  story  of  how  one  War  Minis- 
try passed  around  the  word  that  at  critical  points  on  the  line 
guns  were  not  to  shoot  more  than  two  shells  a  day  per  man, 
although  they  had  millions  stacked  up,  and  although  opposed 
to  them  some  of  the  enemy  batteries  were  each  shooting  3,000 
shells  a  day.  My  friend  Dr.  Kurd,  in  a  certain  battle  saw 
100,000  Russians  go  in,  and  in  three  days  less  than  10,000 
came  out  able-bodied ;  they  were  deliberately  sent  into  the  fight 
with  insufficient  ammunition;  so  many  went  in  without  any 
ammunition  whatever,  hoping  to  get  a  chance  to  use  the  cold 
steel. 

If  people  ever  say  to  you  that  the  Russians  lack  courage, 
you  call  them  down!  Investigation  will  prove  you  are  right. 
Do  not  trust  everything  you  see  in  the  papers.  Whatever  we 
may  say  about  the  Russians,  they  have  never  shown  lack  of 
courage. 

The  third  cause  for  the  demoralization  of  parts  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  and  navy  and  part  of  the  Russian  people,  is  the 
flooding  of  the  minds  of  millions  of  the  Russian  soldiers  with 
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the  bewildering  and  fascinating  ideas  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion. Imagine  yourselves  thinking  for  the  first  time  these 
thoughts  I  am  going  to  mention,  which  the  Russian  has  ex- 
perienced, and  coming  there  to  stay  in  the  sense  that  they 
represent  new,  experiences  that  are  now  going  to  be  permanent. 
Certainly  you  cannot  do  it,  because,  thank  God,  your  past 
precludes  it, — but  try  to  imagine  it. 

Imagine  this  idea  coming  for  the  first  time,  light  instead  of 
darkness !  Well  have  the  Russians  been  called  dark  people — 
about  80  per  cent,  illiterate  and  whole  classes  condemned  to 
ignorance  and  darkness.  To  think  that  you  and  your  children 
and  your  children's  children  henceforth  are  to  have  all  the 
largest  education  and  are  henceforth  to  walk  in  light. 

Or  imagine  this  idea  coming  to  you  for  the  first  time: 
Liberty,  instead  of  slavery!  What  a  faint  word  "slavery"  is 
to  characterize  the  lot  of  tens  of  thousands  in  the  old  day 
because  ostensibly  they  had  liberty,  but  in  reality  they  had 
worse  than  the  opposite  of  liberty !  And  then  to  see  and  hear 
the  shackles  break  and  fall  in  pieces  at  your  feet,  and  to  be 
perfectly  sure  these  shackles  are  never  to  be  recast,  and  that 
down  through  the  long  years  as,  Russians  you  shall  henceforth 
walk  erect  as  free  men ! 

Or  can  you  imagine  this  idea  coming  to  your  mind  for  the 
first  time:  Plenty,  instead  of  poverty?  What  does  not  this 
word  connote !  I  tell  you  a  true  word  when  I  say  that  every 
night  many,  many  millions  of  Russians,  men,  women  and 
children,  have  been  lying  down  without  having  had  sufficient 
food  that  day  to  satisfy  the  natural  cravings  of  the  body  for 
food.  My  mingling  with  the  students  enabled  me  to  know 
how  many  thousands  of  those  students  have  only  one  bowl  of 
soup  a  day.  And  then  to  know  one  day  that  we  are  all  to  have 
equal  opportunity  and  that  there  is  to  be  a  chance  for  us  to 
rise  in  the  economic  and  social  scale,  and  that  soon  we  shall 
have  the  necessaries  and  after  a  while  some  of  us  may  have 
luxuries !  Gentlemen,  you  are  open-minded  men,  you  are  busy 
men, — do  you  wonder  that  ideas  like  these,  coming  for  the 
first  time  to  an  illiterate  and  simple-minded  people,  should 
prove,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  be  more  alluring,  more 
attractive,  more  satisfying,  more  absorbing,  than  the  ideas  of 
destruction  and  slaughter? — I  say,  for  the  time  being? 

When  I  think  of  Russia's  past  I  don't  wonder  at  what  is  now 
taking  place.  Certainly  I  share  with  every  man  in  this  room 
the  wish  that  these  ideas  might  not  have  synchronized,  that 
we  might  have  finished  the  war  and  then  in  a  leisurely  and 
sane  way  grappled  with  the  social  facts  and  the  political  and 
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religious  revolutions.  But  these  things  can't  be  regulated; 
they  have  to  be  guided.  This  duty  belongs  to  the  Allies. 

Now  I  come  to  the  last  reason,  the  fourth  or  principal  cause 
which  explains  the  demoralization  of  parts  of  the  Russian  army 
and  navy — I  repeat  the  word  "parts."  If  you  follow  this  thing 
closely  along  that  line  of  1,200  miles  of  battle  front  you  will 
find  that  the  parts  are  not  as  numerous  as  some  people  would 
have  led  you  to  believe;  we  are  in  the  habit  of  generalizing 
from  a  few  special  instances.  I  will  stake  the  whole  argument 
on  this  cause,  the  masterly,  German,  intriguing  propaganda.  I 
use  the  word  "masterly'  advisedly,  for  there  is  nothing  like  it, 
and  God  grant  there  may  be  nothing  like  it  ever  again !  Ger- 
many has  made  her  most  egregious  mistakes  in  wrongly  es- 
timating the  psychological  factor.  But  she  has  also  scored 
her  most  conspicuous  achievements  in  that  field.  We  of  the 
Allies  have  not  done  so  well  in  this  respect.  Follow  me  closely : 
the  day  the  revolution  began,  Russia  abolished  the  death 
penalty.  She  also  opened  every  prison  door.  On  that  same 
day  she  dismissed  every  policeman  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country,  a  stretch  of  7,000  miles.  At  that  time  180,000,000 
people  started  out  on  a  long  holiday,  the  first  one  they  had 
ever  had — and  oh,  how  they  craved  it!  Some  of  them  have 
not  yet  returned. 

Now  mark  this :  Germany  was  there.  In  Finland  ?  Yes,  in 
large  numbers,  and  as  I  tried  and  some  others  tried,  over  a 
year  ago,  to  show,  she  was  in  much  larger  numbers  in  Sweden 
than  we  dreamed,  with  fell  design.  And  she  was  in  another 
strange  place,  along  the  fighting  lines.  Why  should  she  not 
be  there?  I  am  not  talking  about  fighting  men,  but  publicity 
men,  propagandists  and  well-trained  educationists  and  speak- 
ers, waiting  for  this  day  of  the  breaking  up  and  crumbling  of 
the  walls,  taking  nothing  for  granted.  She  had  other  thous- 
ands inside  the  gates.  Moreover,  I  say  with  great  chagrin, 
that  between  the  day  the  revolution  began  and  the  date  the 
Root  Mission  reached  Petrograd,  others  came  in  bearing 
American  passports — pro-German  propagandists. 

I  say  Germany  was  there,  at  Vladivostok  or  at  Haparanda, 
those  from  Finland,  Sweden,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  North 
America,  and  those  on  the  inside,  with  millions  at  their  dis- 
posal. She  bought  up  periodicals ;  she  established  others ;  she 
printed  leaflets  and  pamphlets  by  the  millions.  I  have  in  my 
office  a  pamphlet  shot  from  a  German  gun  into  the  trenches; 
it  is  a  most  subtle  attack  on  Britain.  She  not  only  used  the 
printed  page  but,  remembering,  as  the  Allies  are  finding  out, 
that  Russia,  being  so  largely  illiterate,  most  of  the  people 
have  had  to  keep  quiet,  therefore  talking  is  the  most  popular 
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form  of  appeal,  and  as  Russia  has  been  quiet  for  generations, 
oh,  how  she  likes  to  talk !— Germany  has  used  the  voice  as 
well.  Take  a  bread-line  in  Germany  and  it  becomes  irksome 
if  its  members  have  to  wait  a  few  hours,  but  in  Russia  this  is 
an  added  attraction.  I  went  out  with  a  companion  in  Petrograd 
and  we  counted  in  two  or  three  hours  possibly  two  hundred 
meetings :  here  a  meeting  of  fifty  men,  listening  to  one  impas- 
sioned speaker,  drinking  in  every  word  he  said,  for  they  think 
they  have  to  believe  everything  they  are  told,  not  having  any 
experience;  there  seventy-five  persons  gathered  together 
listening  to  two  men  carrying  on  an  argument;  then  a  park 
where  I  counted  two  thousand  young  men  at  a  meeting.  And 
so  it  went  on.  Every  hall  we  passed  was  crowded  to  suffoca- 
tion. I  did  not  go  all  over  that  great  city;  we  touched  only 
part  of  Petrograd.  We  saw  similar  sights  in  other  cities,  and 
even  in  the  villages  of  Siberia. 

Germany  was  there!  What  kind  of  things  was  she  saying 
and  is  she  saying  by  voice  and  by  type?  Well,  such  things  as 
these :  "We  fought  you  when  you  had  the  Czar ;  now  you  have 
abolished  him;  why  should  we  fight  each  other  longer? — Let 
us  be  brothers."  They  appealed  to  the  Russian  people  on 
grounds  of  internationalism!  Just  think  of  it!  Germany  is 
the  last  nation  in  the  world  to  be  talking  of  internationalism ! 
Yet  she  did  it  with  wonderful  skill.  And  the  doctrine  of 
internationalism  in  its  most  ingenuous  form,  striking  people 
at  a  time  when  they  are  tired  and  without  hearing  the  other 
side,  penetrates.  It  does  in  any  country;  and  in  no  country, 
I  think  sometimes,  more  than  in  the  countries  where  we  think 
it  does  not.  How  many  times  I  have  heard  this  argument: 
"The  land  is  going  to  be  broken  up" — by  the  way,  this  point 
takes  on  a  tremendous  meaning  in  Russia — "the  land  is  going 
to  be  divided ;  the  great  estates  are  going  to  be  broken  up ;  go 
home  and  get  your  share."  Hundreds  of  thousands  did ;  they 
not  only  went  back,  but  they  did  get  the  shares.  But  I  have 
too  much  belief  in  the  common  sense  of  Russia  to  think  that 
they  will  allow  this  to  have  a  permanent  effect. 

Or  notice  this  argument,  which  is  most  used  and  with  great 
effect:  "This  war  was  brought  on  by  the  capitalists  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  now  the  rich  men  of  America  join  them 
to  try  to  keep  it  up.  Why  have  your  husband  or  son  shot  to 
pieces  in  order  to  fill  their  coffers  with  profits?"  There  is 
not  a  man  in  this  company  but  could  give  the  answer  and 
knows  how  he  would  answer  there  arguments ;  but  the  trouble 
is,  you  are  not  there,  and  the  other  Allies  are  not  there — but 
Germany  is  there,  by  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  and  they  are 
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busy  and  they  are  effective.  I  say  that  with  causes  like  these 
working  day  and  night — literally  day  and  night — are  you  sur- 
prised that  parts  of  the  Russian  army  and  parts  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy  have  been  shaken  and  that  in  not  a  few  places  there 
is  evident  weakness?  There  is  nothing  that  unnerves  people 
like  uncertainty  and  not  knowing  the  way  and  not  having 
people  to  show  them.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  it  to  end 
this  great  battle ;  they  have  not  had  half  a  chance ;  they  know 
only  this  one  side. 

Just  to  show  you  what  to  do, — let  me  put  it  quite  plainly: 
let  us  gamble  on  Russia!  Personally,  I  don't  think  it  is  a 
gamble.  I  believe  with  all  my  soul  there  are  elements  there 
you  and  the  Allies  will  be  wise  to  pin  your  faith  to.  But 
even  if  it  is  a  gamble,  it  would  be  wise  in  the  fortunes  of  war 
not  to  let  loosely  slip  out  of  our  hand  any  great  asset.  We 
might  better  spend  one  billion,  two  billions,  several  billions 
of  dollars  wisely  in  ways  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  it  these 
days  on  Russia,  rather  than  spend  many  more  billions  on  this 
Western  front.  We  need  to  follow  up  the  line  opened  up  by 
the  report  of  Sir  George  Bury,  and  strengthen  the  means  of 
communication.  Otherwise  we  leave  them  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  if  we  don't  sympathize  with  them. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  identify  ourselves  with  suffer- 
ing Russia.  Oh,  how  she  is  suffering  this  winter !  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Russians  are  freezing  and  starving  to  death. 
We  can  pour  in  British  and  American  relief  to  save  them, 
and  will  win  them  over,  the  way  you  win  any  infant  people. 
You  can  win  much  more  by  kindness  than  by  argument  or  by 
force.  And  Russia  will  never  forget  what  you  do.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late. 

In  the  third  place,  there  must  be  counter-propaganda.  It  is 
not  fitting  that  I  should  even  in  this  audience  allude  to  things 
which  I  know  which  are  now  being  planned,  and  that  some  of 
us  had  studied  for  months.  Would  to  God  they  had  been  seen 
earlier!  But  again  I  say  to  the  most  sceptical  man  in  this 
room,  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  It  goes  against  my  grain,  gentle- 
men, not  to  save  this  great  nation,  when  I  see  it  ready  to  be 
led,  and  especially  when  I  know  that  not  one  person  perhaps 
in  one  thousand  is  pro-German  in  sympathy.  That  may  seem 
odd  to  you.  But  this  Bolsheviki  movement  has  an  element  of 
good  in  it.  If  your  children  were  starving,  you  would  be  for 
taking  the  immediate  thing  that  promised  relief  for  them. 
That  would  loom  very  largely  in  your  sight,  even  more  than 
the  ideals  of  this  war.  Very  much  depends  upon  what  appears 
in  your  papers,  even  if  it  appears  very  negligible  to  you.  Noth- 
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ing  would  please  Germany  better  than  to  send  articles  to  Rus- 
sia saying  that  we  have  counted  them  out.  She  is  still  our 
ally,  and  I  say  there  is  no  telling  what  would  happen  if  we 
failed  to  continue  to  regard  her  as  such. 

Fourth, — knowing  the  good  work  I  saw  done  through  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  the  whole  morale  of 
those  great  bodies  of  troops  in  Siberia  and  Southern  Russia, 
and  in  the  heart  of  Ancient  and  Holy  Russia,  I  say  we  will 
wisely  add  to  these  workers.  Since  I  returned,  I  got  eleven 
of  the  strongest  men  to  go  on  the  first  boat  on  this  most  sacred 
of  missions,  twenty-five  on  the  second,  sixteen  on  the  third, 
and  so  on,  until  I  have  been  able  to  send  about  a  hundred.  I 
want  the  sane  business  and  professional  men,  chiefly  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries,  to  be  unselfishly,  sympathetically  in- 
terested, and  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  these 
agencies  for  Russia. 

My  last  word  is  that  we  give  Russia  moral  support.  If  we 
can't  speak  for  Russia,  let  us  be  silent  on  behalf  of  Russia. 
What  man  ever  helped  you  the  most  ?  Wasn't  it  the  man  who 
at  the  time  you  were  most  discouraged,  when  things  were 
going  against  you,  and  you  were  about  to  throw  up  your  hands, 
said  "I  believe  in  that  man !  I'll  stand  by  him !"  It's  the  same 
way  with  nations.  I'd  rather  be  remembered  by  Russia  as 
sympathizing  with  her,  standing  by  her,  when  everything  was 
going  against  her,  than  otherwise. 

My  friends,  some  day  this  terrible  war  will  be  over,  the 
shadows  will  be  dissipated,  the  great  heaving  sea  will  come 
to  a  calm,  the  terrible  spectres  and  nightmares,  will  be  forever 
behind  us ;  the  ships  will  begin  to  come  home,  filled  with  those 
to  whom  our  love  and  hope  are  bound,  the  lanes  of  the  sea  will 
give  way  to  the  peaceful  and  constructive  errands  of  com- 
merce; we  of  the  Allies  will  front  the  supremely  important 
tasks  of  reconstruction.  Old  things  will  have  passed  away; 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  them  all  new.  When  the  family 
of  nations — I  like  that  word  "family"  of  nations — for  which 
we  are  fighting, — for  it  will  be  a  real  family — is  going  to  take 
up  those  tasks,  I  prefer,  with  you,  to  have  Russia  in  that  day 
sitting  at  the  board.  May  God  help  us,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  take  the  long  view,  and  to  be  true  friends  to  Russia,  no 
matter  how  dark  and  discouraging  the  days  may  become — 
and  I  promise  you  they  are  going  to  be  very  dark ! 
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(January  14th,  1918.) 

1776  and  1918 — A  Contrast 

BY  SIR  ROBERT  FALCONER.* 

A  T  a  regular  luncheon  of  the  Club  held  on  the  14th  January, 
•**•  Sir  Robert  Falconer  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — To  have  to  fill  in  a  gap  is  a 
disappointment  to  those  who  had  been  expecting  something 
different,  and  it  is  an  ordeal  for  the  person  who  undertakes 
to  do  the  substituting.  I  can  realize  you  are  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  not  having  Mr.  McArthur  here  this  afternoon,  and 
I  can  only  ask  that  you  will  be  indulgent  during  this  half  hour 
while  I  shall  try  to  occupy  the  time  that  would  have  been 
so  much  better  occupied  by  him.  It  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate, Mr.  President,  when  you  have  so  many  distinguished 
guests  as  you  have  this  afternoon  that  Mr.  McArthur  should 
not  "have  been  able  to  come;  however,  we  can  tell  our  guests 
that  this  weather  that  we  have  been  experiencing,  like  all 
genuine  articles,  is  very  rare. 

The  subject  on  which  I  intend  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon 
is  "1776  and  1918,— a  Contrast." 

Last  week  we  were  immensely  impressed  by  two  utterances, 
the  one  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  other  by  President 
Wilson.  These  two  utterances,  "which  have  been  outlined  and 
are  being  distributed  over  the  country,  are  remarkable  in  their 
similarity.  They  begin  in  a  way  strikingly  similar,  each  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  thought  of  the  other,  each  setting  forth  the 
situation — the  incidents  that  preceded  the  treachery  meted  out 
to  Russia,  and  the  conditions  which  would  make  the  world  fit 
to  live  in,  the  terms  of  peace,  restitution  for  Belgium,  restora- 
tion of  Serbia,  Roumania,  Montenegro,  that  the  great  wrong 
of  1871  shall  be  righted,  that  every  small  nation  shall 
have  the  right  of  autonomous  development,  the  readjustment 
of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  in  a  way  that  recognizes  national  con- 
ditions. While  they  set  out  in  a  very  similar  manner  the 
issue,  they  finally  lay  down  the  conditions  for  a  permanent 
and  lasting  peace. 

*Sir  Robert  Falconer,  as  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
has  been  very  prominent  in  all  war  activities.  The  extent  of  the 
University's  participation  in  the  war  is  largely  due  to  his  work. 
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One  might  have  supposed  that  these  two  addresses  had  been 
prepared  in  concert,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
either  one  of  the  men  drew  up  his  speech  after  consulting  the 
other.  It  is  however  a  striking  fact  that  two  men,  leaders  of 
the  two  great  English-speaking  democracies,  should  have  stood 
forth  side  by  side  before  the  world  and  delivered  utterances 
each  one  of  which  echoes  so  absolutely  the  thought  of  the 
other.  That  fact  in  1918  may  well  arrest  our  attention,  and 
certainly  deserves  explanation. 

But  go  back  to  1776— what  do  we  find?  We  find  that  at  a 
time  when  Britain  was  being  surrounded  by  disaster,  when 
on  every  hand  she  had  enemies,  her  greatest  colonies  broke 
away  from  her,  led  by  men  who  were  of  pure  English  stock. 
For  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  this  estrangement 
has  continued,  until  now,  the  two  leaders,  both  thoroughly 
democratic  in  sentiment  and  interests,  stand  before  the  world 
together. 

Why  did  this  revolution  take  place  in  1776?  Probably  most 
of  us  have  been  re-reading  history ;  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  it, 
just  as  we  know  our  friends  have  been  diligently  re-reading — 
and  re-writing — theirs.  I  don't  intend  this  afternoon  to  dis- 
cuss the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  estrangement,  but  as  far 
as  I  can  understand  there  were  three  great  causes  that  led 
to  it.  The  first  was  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain  at 
that  time,  a  policy  that  had  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  a 
policy  which  had  produced  certain  results.  The  policy  of  that 
time  was  for  Britain  to  look  upon  her  colonies  as  areas  in 
which  she  could  advance  her  economic  interests,  districts  and 
neighborhoods  in  which  she  could  trade  and  to  which  she  could 
take  her  goods  in  return  for  their  products.  It  was  largely  a 
matter  of  bargaining  and  self-interest.  Now  when  relations 
between  man  and  man,  or  between  nation  and  nation,  are  based 
in  the  main  on  self-interest,  danger  is  ahead  as  a  rule;  and 
unquestionably  danger  was  ahead,  looming  large  at  that  time. 

Many  of  the  people  who  went  first  to  the  United  States  in 
very  large  numbers  did  so  because  of  disaffection  with  the 
State  in  their  political  and  religious  views.  They  were  dis- 
contented with  their  conditions,  and  from  them  they  wished 
t3  escape.  They  came  also  believing  they  could  establish  a 
new  order  in  a  new  world.  They  were  democratic  in  spirit, 
much  more  than  England  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  it  was  only  to  be  supposed  that  those 
who  had  such  divergent  views  of  government  as  many  of 
these  entertained  should  have  very  little  common  feeling  with 
the  governing  classes  in  England.  These  pre-disposing  causes 
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and  antecedent  conditions  were  brought  to  a  head  by  events 
of  which  we  know,  by  Britain  exercising  authority  through  her 
Parliament  over  the  American  colonists  in  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion. The  amount  involved  was  so  trifling  and  the  oppression 
in  the  colonies  was  really  so  negligible — in  fact  there  was 
no  oppression, — that  so  far  as  any  material  advantage  went  it 
might  have  been  left  out  of  account. 

But  those  who  led  the  American  Revolution  maintained  that 
the  principle  for  which  they  were  struggling  was  so  vital  to 
society  that  they  were  willing  to  die  to  have  that  principle 
maintained. 

Second, — it  seems  that  on  the  whole  the  bulk  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  well  disposed  to  the  English  people.  Some 
historians  of  to-day,  as  Mr.  Beer,  of  New  York,  say  the 
American  people  were  setting  towards  nationality  very  rapidly, 
and  that  it  was  their  aim  to  set  up  a  new  country.  Lord  Acton 
and  Mr.  Lecky  take  a  different  view,  and  think  that  their  pur- 
pose was  to  secure  an  absolute  decision  on  civil  liberty,  and 
that  they  had  no  intention  at  the  beginning  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  Britain.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  great  leader 
of  the  American  people,  who  was  by  stock  of  the  finest  Eng- 
lish blood,  George  Washington,  was  by  traditions  closely  con- 
nected with  Great  Britain.  Not  for  any  mere  trade  reasons, 
or  from  the  point  of  view  of  drawing  away  to  form  a  democ- 
racy would  he  wish  to  separate  from  the  Old  Country.  The 
principle  of  the  leaders  was  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  right  of 
civil  liberty.  They  would  die  for  it.  There  was,  as  I  have  said, 
a  commingling  of  motives  among  sections  of  the  different 
states  but  the  leaders,  Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
others,  were  mainly  moved  by  profound  regard  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  law.  The  same  idea  was  set  forth  in  Britain  by  Chat- 
ham and  Burke.  Burke  says :  "Those  who  have  and  who  hold 
the  foundation  of  common  liberty,  whether  on  this  or  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  we  consider  as  the  true  and  only  English- 
men." That  is  to  say,  Burke  would  hold  Washington  to  be  a 
representative  Englishman.  Lord  Acton  also  said  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  involved  a  principle,  namely,  that  of  the  right 
of  controlling  government.  And  Professor  Firth,  of  Oxford, 
said  this  principle  went  back  to  the  English  Revolution  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Quoting  from  Ludlow,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  he  said,  "This  is  the  question :  Shall  the  people 
be  governed  by  laws  made  by  themselves,  and  live  under  a 
Government  made  by  their  own  consent  ?" 

Now  though  there  were  rights  or  wrongs  on  both  sides, — 
the  Americans  in  many  cases  were  wrong — we  know  from  the 
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Life  of  Washington  that  it  was  for  civil  liberty  that  he  en- 
dured periods  of  irritating  attacks  from  his  own  people  and 
had  to  suffer  through  almost  the  whole  of  his  command.  We 
need  not  look  for  the  ideal  on  this  side  of  the  water  or  on  the 
other,  but  so  far  as  I  have  read,  these  seem  the  three  underly- 
ing causes  that  led  to  the  breaking  away. 

It  seemed  that  England's  day  was  near  its  close.  She  had 
lost  her  richest  colonies,  trouble  in  Europe  like  a  black  cloud 
threatened  to  envelope  her.  I  suppose  she  went  through  few 
darker  periods  in  her  history.  The  colonies  left  her,  and 
called  in  as  allies — not  by  any  means  idealistic  allies,  either—- 
the French,  and  even  the  French  King,  who  were  at  that  time 
deadly  foes  of  England.  By  their  help  the  breach  became 
complete. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  think  of  another  picture,  in  August,  1914. 
In  that  month  when  England  went  to  war,  without  a  word 
from  her  suddenly  there  sprang  to  arms  from  all  over  the 
world  a  group — not  a  group  of  men,  but  thousands  of  men 
of  her  own  blood,  but  by  no  means  all  born  within  her  own 
land,  but  men  of  her  own  stock,  yes,  and  other  stocks  incor- 
porated with  it.  Her  sons  came  from  all  over  the  world, 
every  part  of  the  British  Empire.  That  voluntary  springing 
to  arms  of  the  sons  of  Britain  in  her  colonies  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  probably  the  most  striking  fact  of  the  war 
itself. 

We  know  that  the  United  States  looked  upon  the  action 
with  admiring  surprise.  We  know  that  Holland  was  impressed 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  astonishing  fact  that  men  from 
South  Africa,  who  had  recently  been  fighting  against  Great 
Britain,  turned  to  her  aid,  and  came  to  stand  by  her  side.  And 
we  know  that  no  part  of  the  world  was  more  perplexed  than 
Germany,  not  by  reason  of  the  material  strength  that  would 
be  given  by  these  colonies,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
came  to  aid  Britain  and  were  standing  by  the  side  of  Britain 
in  this  conflict,  so  proving  that  there  was  vitality  there  which 
she  had  not  calculated  upon. 

The  American  revolution  of  1776  soon  turned  to  conserva- 
tism in  the  hands  of  Hamilton  and  Washington.  They  drew 
up  a  constitution  and  after  infinite  discussion  it  was  carried, 
in  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  curbed  by  the  written 
word.  But  that  rigid  written  Constitution  was  regarded  by 
Washington  as  being  vital,  the  only  thing  to  save  the  country ; 
otherwise  the  thirteen  colonies  would  have  drifted  apart. 
Hamilton  had  the  same  view.  After  long  debate  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  several  States,  and  they  became  closely 
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united.  The  Constitution  became  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  when  the  next  great  man  Abraham  Lincoln  arose, 
it  was  to  defend  this  Constitution,  to  protect  it  from  its 
enemies  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65.  The  British  Constitu- 
tion was  not  formed  in  any  such  way.  How  is  it  that  without 
being  unified  in  this  legal,  formal  way  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  and  to  stand  where  it  is  to- 
day? That,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  is  largely  a  moral  result, 
and  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  senti- 
ment of  confidence  has  permeated  this  whole  Empire.  There 
is  in  every  part  of  our  Empire,  a  moral  relationship  to  the 
Mother  Country,  a  sense  of  interdependence.  A  common  aim 
knits  us  together  for  a  common  purpose. 

I  want  you  to  consider  this  fact  for  a  few  moments.  How 
has  it  arisen  ?  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  due  to  a  new  con- 
ception of  Empire.  Britain  has  not  looked  to  us,  to  any  part 
of  her  Empire,  as  a  source  from  which  she  is  to  draw  material 
aid.  Up  to  this  war,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  she  did  not 
attempt  to  aggrandize  herself  through  her  colonies  and  domin- 
ions, nor  attempt  to  force  people  to  sell  her  their  goods  and 
receive  hers  in  return.  That  theory  of  Empire  had  disap- 
peared and  another  had  taken  its  place,  largely  through  experi- 
ence. During  the  nineteenth  century  Britain  had  great  tasks 
to  perform  which  she  did  not  choose ;  she  had  to  govern  a 
large  part  of  the  world;  she  was  given  an  extraordinary 
opportunity.  The  government  of  India  was  laid  upon  her,  and 
India  has  educated  Britain  in  a  large  way  in  the  last  century. 
Britain  has  sent  forth  multitudes  of  her  finest  men,  that  law 
and  order  might  be  established.  She  has  paid  in  life,  not  in 
blood  only  but  as  expressed  in  thought  and  sacrifice.  She  has 
given  her  best  to  India,  not  in  order  to  get  something  from 
India  in  return,  but  to  lift  the  people  of  India.  So  it  was  with 
dependency  after  dependency:  Britain  has  sent  out  men  to 
govern,  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  some  of  the  best 
educated  men  she  had,  and  time  and  again  they  have  not  been 
heard  from,  unless  perhaps  they  came  home  to  spend  a  de- 
crepit old  age.  That  process  went  on  year  after  year.  Britain 
had  to  face  the  problem  of  colonies;  it  was  forced  upon  her. 
From  her  duties  she  learnt  a  new  conception  of  Empire;  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  British  civilization  was  real- 
ized as  the  end  of  the  Empire.  Not  selfish  gain,  but  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order,  of  righteousness  and  civil  liberty, 
the  bringing  forward  of  dependent  peoples  to  govern  them- 
selves at  the  right  time,  the  education  of  peoples  into  man- 
hood,— it  is  this  idea  that  kept  hold  on  Britain  through  sacri- 
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fice  all  these  years.  A  new  spirit  had  entered  into  her,  and 
created  a  new  Imperial  idea  for  the  nation. 

The  British  people  was  also  being  democratized  during  these 
years.  Britain  underwent  great  changes.  New  classes  of  the 
people  were  brought  into  the  privilege  of  governing.  Wider 
and  wider  circles  were  given  new  opportunities.  The  sense 
of  responsibility  was  created  in  them.  A  Britain  different 
from  the  Britain  of  1776  came  into  being.  This  fact  has  to 
be  considered  in  the  attitude  of  the  overseas  colonies  and 
dominions  in  1914. 

But  a  third  and  very  important  element  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  your  attention  is  the  struggle  that  we  in  Canada  had  for 
the  securing  of  responsible  government,  and  its  issue.  That 
struggle  was  carried  through  by  our  fathers.  It  was  a  great 
struggle.  Our  fathers  were  building  better  than  they  knew. 
Who  were  these  men?  They  were  not  antagonistic  to  Great 
Britain.  Many  were  of  Loyalist  blood;  it  flowed  fast  in 
many  veins.  Others  came  from  overseas.  But  the  passion  of 
all  was  to  remain  attached  to  Britain  whatever  happened. 
"Let  us  cling  to  Britain,  but  give  us  the  rights  of  Britons  here 
in  Canada !"  was  their  cry.  They  were  great  men,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ;  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  leaders  of  that  day.  And 
fortunately  when  they  fought  this  struggle  Britain  was  not 
governed  by  the  incompetents  of  1776,  but  by  men  of  broad 
spirit,  fine  sympathetic  men,  who  had  learned  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  Empire.  Britain  sent  to  Canada  three  great  states- 
men,— I  refer  to  Durham,  Sydenham  and  Elgin.  The  strug- 
gle of  this  country  for  responsible  government  directed  by 
men  who  were  bound  to  have  the  rights  of  Britons,  and  yet 
who  would  not  leave  Britain,  and  responded  to  by  sympathetic 
men  from  the  Old  Country,  introduced  a  new  principle  into 
the  British  Empire.  That  principle,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  which 
made  the  present  British  Empire  possible. 

We  find  there  was  throughout  these  days  a  virile  and  vibrant 
Canadianism.  Strong  Canadians  they  were,  and -yet  strongly 
British.  Washington  was  of  English  character;  he  resented 
his  treatment  by  Britain  all  the  more  strongly  because  he  was 
a  Briton.  He  looked  to  the  West,  and  said,  "We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  East!"  We  also,  though  Canadians,  are 
even  greater  Britons  than  Washington  ever  was.  We  are  also 
as  truly  patriotic  within  our  borders  to  Canada  as  he  was  to 
the  United  States  in  his.  But  what  is  the  difference  ?  Instead 
of  merely  looking  within  our  own  borders,  and  realizing  our 
independence  here,  we  rise  in  the  exercise  of  our  full  Cana- 
10 
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dian  rights,  to  take  our  share  not  only  within  our  own  borders, 
but  to  take  our  place  also  in  the  great  Empire. 

Now  it  is  by  these  principles  we  have  come  to  be  what  we 
are,  as  history  explains.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  it. 

But  let  me  mention  just  one  step  more  before  I  finish.  That 
was  taken  in  1914.  We  have  seen  how  by  external  circum- 
stances, by  the  education  of  events,  the  British  Empire  came 
to  be  what  it  is,  how  it  came  to  cherish  the  Imperial  purpose, 
and  that  confidence  was  generated  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  by  personal  relationships  between  the  two,  and 
by  reason  of  our  all  sharing  in  one  common  purpose  for  our 
civilization. 

Now  in  1918,  we  have  the  two  speeches  I  referred  to  when 
I  set  out.  We  find  the  two  dissevered  branches,  different  in 
our  organization,  one  possessing  a  rigid  written  Constitu- 
tion, the  other  enjoying  greater  democratic  freedom,  the  two 
members  of  the  English-speaking  people,  standing  together 
and  learning  in  common  through  external  pressure.  What 
have  we  discovered?  That  the  things  which  Britain  has 
learned  in  the  course  of  the  century  and  which  she  cherishes 
as  her  purpose,  are  very  similar  to  the  ideals  cherished  by  the 
other  section  of  the  English-speaking  people  across  the 
border.  We  have  very  much  in  common.  They  have  learned 
also  as  we  learned  three  years  ago,  that  these  common  prin- 
ciples are  in  danger.  And  they  realize  that  the  differences 
between  us  are  small  when  we  are  confronted  by  the  dangers 
we  are  both  facing.  We  have  learned  the  principles  of  law 
and  order,  of  righteousness  between  nation  and  nation,  of 
people  having  liberty  to  govern  themselves.  These  principles 
are  not  to  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  just  as  the  Ameri- 
cans professed  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  that  their  civil 
liberty  was  above  price.  These  outweigh  material  advantage; 
they  are  moral  principles,  on  which  civilization  itself  is 
founded.  If  they  are  not  maintained  in  the  world,  the  world 
goes  to  pieces.  So  the  two  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  having  come  by  different  roads  along  their  history, 
and  yet  discovering  they  are  living  for  the  same  principles,  are 
forced  to  stand  together  side  by  side.  The  result  is,  we  have 
these  two  speeches  that  were  delivered  last  week,  the  one  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  other  by  President  Wilson. 
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(January  21st,  1918.) 

Address 

BY  SIR  FREDERICK  E.  SMITH,  BART.* 

A  T  a  regular  luncheon  of  the  Canadian  Club  held  on  the 
*^     21st  January,  Sir  Frederick  K.  Smith  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Almost  exactly  ten  years 
have  passed  since  I  was  invited  to  address  this  Club  in  Toronto. 
It  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1907,  the  year  after  I  had  become 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I  was  travelling 
in  Canada  and  received  the  hospitality  of  your  Club.  I  re- 
member, in  the  course  of  the  few  remarks  which  I  made  then, 
telling  of  the  many  evidences  of  Canadian  sympathy  with 
Great  Britain,  and  in  particular  dwelling  upon  the  achieve- 
ments in  South  Africa  of  the  Canadian  troops,  who  in  that 
comparatively  insignificant  war  embraced  the  quarrel  of  Eng- 
land. Gentlemen,  little  did  I  then  know  the  test  that  was  soon 
to  be  applied  to  that  endurance  and  that  affection!  I  sup- 
pose that  when  the  historian  writes  the  whole  history  of  this 
war  and  the  incidents  that  led  up  to  this  war,  he  will  account 
it  the  most  remarkable  of  all  that  an  Empire  of  which  three 
little  islands  thousands  of  miles  away  are  the  centre  should 
have  retained  through  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  this  war 
its  fundamental  unity.  Indeed  the  most  surprising  thing  in 
the  situation  is  that  the  enemy,  as  everyone  knows  who  labels 
and  puts  into  compartments  the  knowledge  of  facts  and 
specific  events,  reckoned  upon  this :  that  the  first  real  test,  a 
test  which  could  not  be  met  by  the  waving  of  flags  or  the 
exchange  of  rhetoric,  but  would  make  cruel,  terrible  demands 
upon  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire,  would  result  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  British  Empire.  They 
thought  so  and  openly  said  it  in  the  case  of  India.  They 
thought  so  in  the  case  of  Canada.  And  they  thought  so  in 
the  case  of  Australia.  And  indeed,  gentlemen,  it  is  quite  fair 
to  them  to  remember  this,  that  a  very  distinguished  man,  a 
profound  historian,  a  man  who  devoted  his  brilliant  mind  to 
the  study  of  history,  had  become  the  victim  of  the  same 

*Sir  Frederick  E.  Smith,  Bart.,  M.P.,  is  Attorney-General  in  the 
Lloyd  George  Coalition  Government.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Unionist  party. 
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illusion.  I  remember  reading  a  passage  in  a  very  brilliant 
book,  written  by  him.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  a  man  who  paid 
this  country  the  compliment  of  coming  here  to  spend  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  What  he  was  talking 
about  was  loyalty.  "Loyalty,"  he  wrote,  "I  get  tired  of  hear- 
ing about  loyalty  here !  What  does  it  mean  ?  Loyalty  ?  Which 
the  Mother  Country  dare  not  tax,  and  cannot  afford  to  fight !" 
I  think  that  very  distinguished  man,  if  he  were  here  to-day, 
would  see  that  there  is  a  higher  loyalty,  the  loyalty  of  self- 
governing  Dominions,  which  will  tax  themselves,  and  which 
will  fight  without  compulsion.  And  observe,  no  one  can  really 
understand — and  I  am  sure  I  can  venture  to  lay  emphasis 
upon  that — no  one  can  understand  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  sacrifices  made,  or  how  far  this  war  will  go  with  its  de- 
mands upon  human  endurance  to  an  extent  that  no  other  war 
in  history  has  made  in  its  accumulation  of  horrors.  In  this 
war  there  is  no  "season,"  no  winter  quarters,  as  in  other  wars, 
but  it  is  one  in  which  men  are  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  winter 
as  well  as  to  the  terrors  of  every  instrument  that  makes  for 
destruction,  ten  times  more  horrible  for  the  soldiers  every  day 
than  in  other  wars. 

Further,  the  war  goes  on  year  after  year ;  this  is  the  fourth 
year,  and  no  man  can  assign  a  limit  to  it.  You  have,  with  all 
these  features  of  the  war,  calculated  that  these  strong  ties  of 
unity  binding  the  Dominions  to  the  Mother  Country  will  be 
sufficient  when  subject  to  any  strain.  Well,  gentlemen,  the 
war  has  gone  on  long  enough  to  give  a  very  satisfactory 
answer. 

I  had  this  morning  the  honor  of  visiting  your  University. 
I  wished  to  show  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  President  of  the 
University  and  to  those  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
war.  And  I  found  from  the  report  which  your  distinguished 
President  gave  me,  that  no  fewer  than  five  thousand  have 
actually  taken  part  as  combatants,  a  thousand  casualties  have 
been  sustained,  and  a  long  roll  of  distinctions  and  honors  won, 
which  I  think  could  not  be  exceeded  by  any  educational  in- 
stitution in  the  world.  This  is  a  wonderful  record.  It  may 
interest  you  (if  I  may  travel  beyond  my  subject)  to  hear  that 
in  the  long  tour  which  I  have  carried  out  through  the  United 
States,  where  I  have  spoken  to  many  distinguished  audiences, 
I  found  the  same  phenomena.  I  went  to  four,  five  or  six 
universities,  and  there,  as  here,  the  young  men  had  gone  or 
were  waiting  to  take  their  places.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  year 
1918,  and  the  draft  upon  your  youth  began  very  very  much 
earlier.  If  I  might  carry  my  mind  back  to  the  autumn  of 
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1914,  when  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether  an  extra  Divi- 
sion could  be  raised  from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  one 
or  two  battalions  even,  to  hold  the  line  so  scantily  held  by  the 
British,  I  remember  reading1,  when  I  was  in  France,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Canadian  Division,  which  had  landed  in  Eng- 
land, the  immortal  First  Division!  I  remember  when  they 
went  to  Salisbury  Plain,  and  the  terrible  record  of  their 
training  there.  Every  day  an  officer,  a  liaison  officer  he  was 
called,  used  to  come  to  tell  us  how  matters  were  going.  Every 
day  I  used  to  ask  when  the  Canadians  would  come  to  France. 
The  officer  asked  me,  "Do  you  know  the  Canadians?  Why 
do  you  take  such  interest  in  the  Canadians?"  I  replied,  "I 
have  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  Canadians,  and  I  want  to 
know  when  they  are  going  to  arrive,  that's  all !"  He  explained 
to  me,  like  many  another  officer  of  distinction — I  mean  really 
distinguished — in  the  British  army,  that  the  First  Division  of 
Canadians  was  the  finest  raw  material  ever  seen ;  no  one  had 
ever  seen  a  finer  accumulation  of  men,  but  the  lack  of  disci- 
pline was  such  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  assign  any  date 
on  which  they  would  be  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  fighting 
line !  And  that  in  the  meantime  every  farmer  within  twenty 
miles  of  Salisbury  Plain  was  having  fresh  locks  made  for  his 
chicken  houses,  and  even  for  his  stables. 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  time  came,  I  suppose  some  three  months 
after  that,  when  I  heard  that  the  Canadians  had  actually 
arrived  in  France.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  within  half  an 
hour  of  hearing  they  had  arrived  in  France  I  got  leave  to  go 
over  there  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  General  Staff  and  those 
commanding  them.  And  that's  how  I  made  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Canadian  Division.  Gentlemen,  no  one  will 
ever  forget,  so  long  as  history  is  written,  the  superb  gallantry 
shown  in  that  terrible  test  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres.  I 
doubt  if  a  Division  of  veterans  was  ever  so  severely  tested; 
because  of  all  the  tests  of  tenacity,  even  of  the  oldest  troops, 
when  those  holding  trenches  have  completely  abandoned  them, 
leaving  a  gap,  of  all  military  situations,  this  is  the  one  which 
might  destroy  the  nerve  and  courage  of  even  the  hardiest 
veterans.  Gentlemen,  history  will  never  forget  the  heroism 
and  sacrifice  shown  by  that  First  Division.  I  shall  always 
think  of  how  after  four  days,  after  they  had  sacrificed  half 
their  number,  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  Division  marched 
back,  and  meeting  two  British  Divisions,  those  who  were 
going  into  the  jaws  of  death  halted,  and  the  Canadians 
marched  through  the  two  lines  of  cheering  soldiers,  showing 
the  generous  appreciation  the  British  had  of  their  worth. 
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It  is  right  to  remember  this  about  the  British  army,  and  it 
may  encourage  us  in  view  of  the  threats  that  are  made,  that 
in  fourteen  months'  continuous  fighting  with  the  very  flower 
of  the  German  army,  citizen  soldiers  against  professionals,  it 
has  never  lost  one  battle  in  fourteen  months,  and  in  the  whole 
of  that  army  this  is  certainly  true  and  by  universal  admission, 
there  are  no  finer,  no  more  tenacious,,  no  more  resourceful 
troops  than  those  who  have  added  imperishable  laurels  to 
Canada. 

We  are  told,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  to  be  the  last  war.  I 
profoundly  hope  it  is.  I  hope  this  is  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion. Well,  if  it  were  so,  and  all  those  who  come  back  hang 
up  their  weapons  of  destruction,  and  keep  nothing  but  the 
memories  that  will  be  handed  down  to  future  generations,  the 
exertions  of  the  troops  you  have  sent  to  France  in  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years  have  added  as  much  glory  to  your  his- 
tory as  many  nations  have  been  able  to  accumulate  in  many 
centuries  of  constant  wars. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  perhaps  ask  me  whether  I  can  tell  you 
anything  about  the  war  which  you  don't  already  know.  I 
think  it  extremely  improbable  that  I  can.  My  own  view  is 
that  any  man  who  intelligently  reads  all  the  firsthand  informa- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  enemy  countries,  and  the  official 
reports  issued,  is  in  just  as  good  a  position  to  form  reliable 
conclusions  as  any  other  man.  The  amount  of  secret  informa- 
tion available  is  extremely  small.  I  suppose,  since  I  left  Eng- 
land, I  have  read  all  the  Foreign  Office  telegrams,  all  the 
State  documents  ordinarily  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  true  to  say  this,  that  at  this 
moment  I  am  no  more  able  to  give  you  information  than  any 
one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  sources  open  to 
him. 

Just  consider  what  are  the  material  elements  in  forming  an 
opinion.  First  of  all,  of  course,  is  this:  what  is  the  internal 
condition  of  our  enemies'  countries.  What,  in  other  words, 
if  you  could  lift  the  veil  which  conceals  from  our  eyes  what 
goes  on  in  Germany  and  Austria, — how  deep,  how  widely 
spread,  is  the  distress?  Gentlemen,  that  is  difficult  to  tell.  If 
you  knew,  you  would  know  what  valuation  to  put  upon  civilian 
morale.  The  maintenance  of  civilian  morale  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  military  morale.  We  don't  possess  material 
to  form  a  judgment.  We  know  great  suffering  goes  on  there; 
great  masses  of  the  people  are  weary  of  the  war.  But  on  the 
other  hand  you  have  still  the  extraordinary  discipline  of  the 
German  Government  and  the  extraordinary  docility  of  the 
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German  people.  Therefore,  there  is  so  much  which  requires 
an  answer,  but  is  insusceptible  of  answer,  simply  because  of 
insufficient  information  to  form  a  judgment.  We  do  know 
there  is  profound  suffering,  and  discontent,  but  aside  from 
that,  a  person  in  my  position  knows  as  little  as  any  of  you, 
perhaps,  who  has  read  the  indications  in  the  neutral  press. 

Passing  from  the  morale  of  our  enemies  to  the  morale  of 
our  Allies,  let  us  take  up  the  civilian  morale.  Apart  from  any 
conditions  of  personal  information  we  have  to  think  of  the 
great  sufferings.  We  have  sustained  casualties  on  an  enormous 
scale.  We  see  what  the  figures  tell:  the  figures  are  eighty- 
three  per  cent,  of  purely  English  regiments.  Not  only  have 
we  had  these  casualties,  but  as  well  we,  as  you  know,  have 
altered  the  whole  basis  of  our  manufacturing  industries, 
harnessing  them  to  war  activities,  so  that  no  one  who  knew 
England  only  as  it  was  before  the  war  would  recognize  it 
now.  Besides  that,  as  you  well  know,  we  have  special  diffi- 
culties in  supplies  of  food,  which  are  inevitable  as  long  as  the 
method  of  distribution  is  what  it  is  to-day.  The  trouble  with 
distribution  will  make  necessary  a  compulsory  scheme  of 
rationing. 

I  speak  not  only  for  England  but  for  France  as  well,  be- 
cause recently  I  had  the  opportunity  of  traveling  in  France, 
too.  I  cannot  speak  for  Italy ;  I  think  her  recent  military  per- 
formances speak  for  themselves.  But  speaking  for  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  I  am  certain  of  this,  that  the  spirit  of  these 
two  countries,  their  determination  to  see  this  thing  through, 
is  as  strong  to-day  as  it  was  in  August  1914.  And  I  would 
like  you  gentlemen  very  clearly  to  understand  the  value  of 
your  services,  and  what  I  freely  call  the  example  of  Canada, 
has  been  to  the  Old  Country.  You  should  be  under  no 
delusion  on  that  point.  Men  in  England,  of  all  kinds,  have 
said,  when  I  myself  was  having  words  or  arguments  with 
them,  "Look  at  the  spirit  of  Canada !  Look  at  Canada,  thous- 
ands of  miles  away,  sending  her  young  men,  her  treasure, 
never  faltering,  facing  the  difficulties !"  When  circumstances 
might  have  tempted  the  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  to 
falter,  believe  me,  gentlemen,  of  all  the  services  you  have 
rendered,  none  has  been  more  valuable  than  the  spiritual  exam- 
ple of  high  determination  that  nothing  could  quench.  And 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  when  this  struggle  is  over,  if  it  is  ended 
in  the  only  way  which  can  be  accounted  satisfactory  to  men 
of  Anglo-Saxon  birth,  and  to  our  Allies  who  have  suffered  so 
much  in  the  course  of  these  three  and  a  half  years;  if  it  is 
ended  in  that  way,  in  other  words  with  the  result  which  will 
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make  it  clear  that  the  day  is  past  for  conquerors,  tyrants,  to 
study  preparations  for  aggressive  warfare;  that  war  under 
modern  conditions  does  not  pay,  aggressive  war  I  mean — how- 
ever long  it  takes,  however  much  it  takes  of  sacrifice,  the  free 
countries  will  bind  themselves  together  and  in  the  end  will 
master  the  unclean  nation  which  has  prepared  war  and  under- 
taken to  dominate  the  world. 

And  then  understand  the  effect  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  We  have  been  in  relation  to  your  neighbors,  the  United 
States,  at  different  periods  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  and 
at  different  times  even  in  less  than  a  generation,  in  stages  of 
feeling  which  have  varied:  sometimes  the  relationship  has 
been  friendly  and  sometimes  less  friendly;  but  observe  the 
change  that  this  war  must  make!  And  observe  also,  because 
it  is  wise  to  make  this  observation,  observe  the  encouragement 
which  we  are  entitled  to  derive,  and  must  derive,  from  the 
determination  of  your  great  neighbor  to  play  the  same  part 
and  undergo  the  same  sacrifices,  that  you  and  we  have  played 
and  undergone  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years.  Gentle- 
men, I  have  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles,  and  addressed 
many  thousands  of  people,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  absolute  de- 
termination to  see  this  war  through  on  the  part  of  the  people 
is  just  as  emphatic  as  the  determination  of  the  Government  at 
Washington  and  the  President  himself.  Think  what  that 
means!  It  means  that  when  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
are  mastered,  there  will  be  available  for  service  in  Europe 
millions  of  men.  It  means  immense,  incalculable  resources 
in  manufacture.  And  whatever  else  happens,  financial  con- 
siderations will  never  be  able  to  end  this  war  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Allies.  No  greater  event  has  happened,  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  consequences,  than  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  this  war  ten  months  ago. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  make  a  difference  for  all 
time.  I  am  not  dealing  now  with  political  changes,  nor  think- 
ing of  futrre  political  associations,  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  war  has  not  taught  amongst  other  lessons  this  lesson, 
that  there  are  other  associations  which  at  a  time  of  clash  are 
not  less  potent  in  determining  men's  ideals  and  connections 
than  purely  political  ties ;  therefore,  I  have  not  in  mind  any 
political  associations, — but  I  put  this  before  you  as  the  almost 
certain  result  of  this  war:  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  in  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  have  suffered 
more  in  this  war,  almost  more,  than  any  other  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  in  any  war ;  we  are  side  by  side  with  the  richest  coun- 
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try ;  we  are  going  to  carry  on  this  war  in  its  succeeding  stages ; 
this  consequence  I  am  sure  must  follow,  that  men  who  have 
fought  together  in  what  may  be  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  war, 
and  have  carried  it,  as  we  expect  to  carry  it,  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  can  never  be  divided  again.  All  the  misunder- 
standings of  the  past  will  disappear.  We  have  more  to  expect 
from  that  understanding  for  the  communities  of  the  world 
than  from  any  other  possible  development  in  the  experience  of 
the  human  race. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  to-night  to  have  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing at  greater  detail  a  public  audience.  This  afternoon  I  have 
not  attempted  in  these  few  observations  any  rhetorical  treat- 
ment of  the  topics  engaging  our  minds,  because  I  take  too  grave 
a  view  of  them,  I  am  filled  with  too  much  emotion,  to  do  that. 
But  I  have  tried  to  express  to  you  the  feeling  that  we  in  Eng- 
land have  with  regard  to  your  exertions,  and  the  gratitude  we 
feel  for  them. 

I  shall  take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  telling  my 
colleagues  in  London  of  the  reception  I  have  had,  and  I  shall 
make  bold  to  tell  them  on  your  behalf  that  in  spite  of  what 
you  have  gone  through  and  all  you  have  suffered,  all  the 
treasure  and  all  the  blood  you  have  spent,  the  heart  of  Canada 
is  as  determined  to-day  in  her  efforts  to  bring  this  terrible 
struggle  to  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion  as  it  was  on  the 
day  when  the  First  Canadian  Division  left  the  training  ground 
at  Valcartier. 
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(January  28th,  1918.) 

Labrador  and  the  Far  North 


BY  DR.  WII^RSD 


,  C.M.G.* 


AT  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  28th  January, 
V1    Dr.  Grenfell  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  —  I  feel  very  small  in  address- 
ing a  Club  of  this  kind,  after  the  experiences  that  everyone 
has  had  of  what  Torontonians  are  doing  themselves.  The 
appeal  to  the  heroic  however  always  finds  response,  and  when 
the  appeal  has  been  made  to  Toronto,  everyone  knows  the 
response  that  has  been  made. 

And  it  is  not  only  that,  but  the  world  has  learned  from  the 
story  of  this  fight  for  freedom  and  righteousness  that  Canada 
is  not  only  great  in  its  present  and  prospective  wealth,  but  in 
ideals  ;  that  is,  in  the  things  which  are  permanent.  If  we  ever 
thought  that  the  Canadian  Dominion  would  pass  away,  like  the 
empires  of  the  world  have  passed  away,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Jews  of  old,  that  of  the  Greeks  that  followed  after  it,  or 
that  of  the  Romans  that  went  after  them,  and  so  on,  we  should 
know  now  there  is  a  promise  of  permanence  in  this  great 
country,  just  because,  unlike  those  empires,  it  has  not  lost  its 
soul.  Little  has  been  said  about  it.  But  the  whole  world 
takes  off  its  hat  to  the  Canadian  men. 

They  make  one  feel  small  to-day,  in  one  way,  because  one 
is  not  in  khaki.  I  am  too  old  to  be  in  the  fighting,  executive 
line,  but  still  I  so  strongly  desired  to  be  "over  there"  that  I 
went  over  for  a  period  of  service  with  the  Harvard  Surgical 
Unit.  My  business  as  surgeon  is  to  prolong  human  life.  But 
my  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness  before  peace, 
and  the  Christ  I  actually  visualize  and  try  to  follow,  the  only 
one  to  follow,  is  the  Christ  who  is  always  at  the  forefront  in 
the  strife  with  wrong.  And  my  experience  has  been  that  on 
the  fronts  where  I  have  been  just  as  much  in  peace  as  war 
you  cannot  do  much  of  what  you  ought  to  do  without  tast- 
ing that  opposition  which  people  call  fighting.  I  have  learned 

*Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell  is  a  mariner,  physician  and  missionary.  His 
work  among  the  fishermen  of  Labrador  has  been  as  successful  as  it 
has  been  disinterested  and  self-sacrificing. 
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out  of  this  war  that  that  effeminate  thing  which  was  begin- 
ning to  stand  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  stood  to  teach 
us  that  the  chief  object  of  life  was  personal  safety,  is  a  false 
ideal.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  Sunday  School  class  in 
Cambridge,  near  Boston,  was  telling  me  that  once  when  she 
was  teaching  six  boys,  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  she 
asked  them,  (before  our  sister  over  the  line  had  come  into 
the  war),  what  the  Golden  Rule  was;  two  scratched  their 
heads — they  didn't  know,  the  other  four  said  "The  Golden 
Rule  was  'Safety  First!'"  And  very  close  to  that  class,  is  a 
class  that  appears  to  know  no  better  than  to  say  that  Christ 
is  a  non-resister,  and  that  the  call  to  follow  Him  is  first  of  all 
a  call  to  save  our  skins  when  this  world  is  over. 

Now  I  am  speaking,  as  I  partly  am,  as  a  Newfoundlander: 
I  have  lived  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  so  long — my 
children  were  born  there — so  that  I  might  consider  myself  a 
Newfoundlander,  though  my  home  is  in  England.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  tribute  the  Chairman  paid  to  the  Newfound- 
landers. 

I  thought  I  had  a  pretty  good  chairman  the  other  day.  But 
speaking  to  me  before  my  address  he  asked  "Where  is  Labra- 
dor anyway?"  I  said,  "Well,  sir,  it  is  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico."  He  said,  "Oh,  thank  you;  I  had  not  known."  I 
was  waiting  for  him  to  give  the  information  to  the  audience, 
but  it  didn't  strike  him  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Labrador  is  only  a  land  of  dogs 
and  fogs  and  cods  and  so  on.  I  must  say  I  have  seen  plenty 
of  fog  along  the  coast.  But  this  war  has  taught  us  that  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  are  the  homes  of  men  of  brave  hearts 
and  unselfish  souls.  And  if  ever  a  man  was  in  any  doubt  as 
to  owning  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  little  island  that  blocks 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  will  have  no  hesitation 
after  this  in  proudly  claiming  her  as  his  birthplace.  Her  sons 
have  won  immortal  honor  for  her,  as  your  sons  have,  too. 

Now  I  am  not  a  politician ;  I  am  a  doctor.  I  try  to  remem- 
ber that  at  home.  We  try  to  give  an  efficient  message  of  life. 
There  are  those  who  have  said  to  me,  "My !  You  could  make 
a  living  at  home,  couldn't  you?"  They  are  sort  of  surprised 
that  anyone  could  do  such  a  wonderful  thing  as  to  be  willing 
to  go  anywhere  else.  Even  the  gentleman  who  dramatized 
our  work,  Mr.  Norman  Duncan,  who  was  up  there  three 
months,  when  he  came  back  apparently  did  not  know  how  to 
explain  the  fact  that  one  was  on  the  Coast,  so  he  began  by 
saying  I  was  unpopular  in  England!  Fortunately  he  kept  my 
name  out  of  it. 
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I  suppose  we  are  learning  this,  too,  that  life  is  a  matter  of 
choice.  There  was  a  time  when  men  thought  life  was  a  mat- 
ter of  intellectual  attainments.  We  have  learned  in  this  war 
that  there  is  no  such  danger  in  their  own  intellectual  tests 
which  they  have  tried  to  force  down  other  men's  throats.  We 
have  certainly  learned  that  life  is  a  following  of  choices.  Fol- 
lowing Christ  is  merely  that.  Some  put  the  onus  on  the  word 
"missionary,"  as  though  they  thought  when  a  man  is  a 
missionary  he  is  of  second  class.  I  am  not  resenting  it,  be- 
cause we  don't  expect  to  be  amongst  the  great  or  learned  at 
home.  But  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  a 
difficult  thing  to  be  a  missionary,  because  you  have  only  to 
choose  to  be  so,  right  at  home.  I  suppose  this  is  not  a  mutual 
admiration  society,  but  a  mutual  improvement  society,  so  I 
suppose  most  of  us  here  can  gather  some  crumb  of  help  to 
live  so  as  to  be  missionaries  where  we  are. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  war  is  this  very  thing:  we 
have  been  trying  to  teach  the  young  manhood  that  problem. 
I  chose  when  young  in  life  to  try  to  bring  into  the  lives  of  the 
fishermen  that  kind  of  service.  Men  have  said  that  the 
medical  man  knows  the  only  way  to  a  man's  heart.  That  has 
discouraged  men  in  other  lines  of  life,  law,  business,  domestic 
service  at  home.  .  .  God  Almighty  demands  of  them 
exactly  the  same  heroism,  even  a  great  deal  more,  than  that 
which  we  sometimes  try  to  restrict  heroism  to,  that  is,  physical 
courage. 

The  problem  in  England,  where  I  first  started  my  work, 
came  to  me  because  I  saw  so  many  fishermen  coming  in  to 
hospital  through  the  Billingsgate  fish  market.  I  saw  their 
needs.  I  saw  friends  trying  to  comfort  their  wives  and 
children,  when  limbs  and  functions  had  been  lost  through  no 
aid  being  at  hand  when  the  accident  happened.  Very  rarely 
they  followed  the  fisherman  back  to  his  home  in  the  distant 
village  and  helped  his  family.  But  when  the  man  died,  that 
was  the  end  of  him.  They  sang  and  prayed  over  him,  and  left 
it  there.  That  seemed  to  me  a  very  unsatisfactory  message  of 
love. 

The  fishermen  themselves  are  a  very  attractive  kind  of  peo- 
ple. I  would  not  choose  Labrador  exactly  for  a  health  resort, 
though  the  dangers  in  it  are  no  greater  than  those  in  other 
places.  It  is  quite  as  possible  to  have  accidents  in  Toronto, 
and  in  this  world  as  many  die  of  heat  as  of  cold.  I  don't 
think  you  have  much  over  us  on  the  question  of  longevity. 
A  large  number  of  our  vital  troubles  are  dietetic  ones.  It  is 
not  merely  the  matter  of  getting  proper  nourishment,  though 
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that  sometimes  is  serious,  but  the  inability  to  use  the  things 
that  are  in  their  hands  to  the  best  advantage.  We  have  made 
many  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  both  these  needs. 

I  am  afraid  the  art  of  speaking  and  of  putting  together  one's 
thoughts  as  one  would  like,  is  not  always  given  to  the  medical 
profession.  You  can  hardly  expect  us  to  be  orators.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  asked  to  make  a  speech,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
organization  afterwards  came  to  him  and  said,  "Here  is  your 
fee,  Sir,  for  speaking."  My  friend  was  surprised  and  said, 
"But  I  am  not  a  professional  speaker,  I  don't  take  fees." 
"Oh,  you  had  better  take  it,  Sir,"  said  the  Secretary.  "Oh,  no, 
thank  you,"  said  he.  "You  mean  the  club  can  keep  it,  then  ?" 
asked  the  Secretary.  "Yes,  and  use  it  for  what  you  like." 
"Well,  we  will  use  it  for  getting  better  speakers." 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  usefulness  of  any  one 
individual,  I  think  religion  has  been  afraid  in  years  gone  by 
to  break  with  convention,  and  to  put  into  our  hands  many  of 
the  most  fruitful  energies  of  human  life.  I  was  taught  that 
love  for  the  other  sex  was  a  very  dangerous  thing,  and  that 
to  be  kept  away  from  the  gentler  sex  was  the  safer  way  for 
becoming  a  hero.  But  just  to  take  an  instance — I  was  at  the 
Hart  Institute  this  morning,  and  there  I  saw  an  entirely  new 
development  of  usefulness.  I  was  surprised  to  see  what  a 
busy  place  that  is  for  curing  people,  and  to  find  that  the  head 
of  it  is  not  a  doctor  of  medicine  but  of  psychology.  I  don't 
know  much  about  psychology,  but  one  might  have  thought  that 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  use  it  in  so  practical  a  way.  I 
saw  this  clinic  bringing  back  all  the  functions  to  limbs  in 
which  most  people  would  say  it  would  never  be  possible  to 
arouse  them.  In  a  hundred  ways  this  power  is  being  used 
wisely  to  bring  back  many  discouraged  men  to  a  state  of  hope 
and  of  usefulness.  As  I  think  of  them,  I  think  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, and  of  the  lady  who  has  given  her  life  to  make  life  worth 
living  for  that  deaf  and  dumb  woman.  You  see  there  also  the 
peculiar  power  of  love  and  devotion  through  a  woman.  They 
have  got  a  large  number  of  women  to  help  in  this  work.  Thus 
a  lady  told  me  that  her  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  is  being 
used  in  this  work.  Just  by  being  beautiful  she  was  able  in  one 
case  to  affect  a  shell-shocked  man  and  wake  up  in  him  dom- 
inant faculties  through  this  factor  in  human  life,  the  love  for 
beauty  in  the  other  sex.  It  is  a  power  that  can  be  used  justi- 
fiably in  that  way,  just  as  Helen  Keller  could  not  be  reached 
except  through  the  sense  of  touch.  I  was  recently  at  a  camp 
near  Chicago,  where  there  are  a  lot  of  "Jackies"  and  others  in 
uniform,  from  Missouri,  Texas,  Kansas,  where  previously 
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they  had  not  yet  seen  even  a  decent  sized  lake.  There  were 
thousands  of  them  there  in  one  community.  Those  in  author- 
ity asked,  "What  is  it  sailors  like?"  The  answer  was  "The 
company  of  girls."  Friends  nearby  thought  "Why  not  be 
open  about  it,  and  provide  them  with  good  company  of  this 
kind?  We  will  form  a  club,  and  elect  to  it  by  ballot  only 
those  whom  we  know  well,  till  we  get  a  large  enough  num- 
ber." The  club  is  associated  with  all  the  churches  of  that 
place.  They  hold  a  dance  every  Saturday  evening,  and  invite 
as  many  Jackies  as  there  are  girls  in  the  club.  I  attended  one 
of  those  dances  the  other  day,  and  the  effect  of  these  meetings 
carried  on  through  the  winter  would  hardly  be  credited  unless 
one  had  seen  it.  A  man  told  me  it  brought  the  Jackies  into 
quite  a  different  relationship  with  one  of  those  problems 
which,  as  you  know,  has  been  a  terrible  menace  and  a  terrible 
loss  to  our  armies,  which  has  brought  down  men  of  the  high- 
est ideals  and  the  most  splendid  capacities  just  through  con- 
tact with  sexual  temptations,  so  that  they  have  not  only  dis- 
graced themselves  on  the  other  side  but  have  been  reduced 
to  brutes  just  because  they  have  not  had  the  right  relation  to 
this  matter.  The  camp  authorities  wisely  limit  the  dances  to 
a  certain  size.  I  have  seen  letters  from  Annapolis  to  which 
place  the  men  pass  on,  in  which  they  wrote  just  this  very 
thing,  viz.,  that  a  great  deal  of  good  had  been  done  by  enlisting 
the  help  of  womanhood  in  an  enterprise  not  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  uplift  of  armies. 

I  have  been  asked,  "Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  Labrador?" 
Well,  it  certainly  is  not  because  I  think  one  is  a  "missionary" 
in  one  place  more  than  another — the  title  has  been  gratuitously 
conferred  upon  me.  A  man  should  be  a  missionary  every- 
where. The  chief  thing  in  life  is  not  to  talk  about  love,  but 
just  to  love  the  other  man.  It  is  a  matter  of  doing  a  work 
in  life  so  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  other  men.  In  an  art  gal- 
lery, one  of  the  best  art  galleries,  there  was  a  man  who  looked 
after  the  armor;  that  man  had  devoted  his  life  to  it,  was  a 
regular  "scarabee."  His  interests  in  life  had  been  wrapped 
up  in  the  apparently  futile  work  of  caring  for  old  armor.  Yet 
awhile  ago  I  found  that  he  was  out  in  France,  as  Director  of 
Armor,  a  most  useful  missionary  to  us. 

Whether  a  man  can  make  a  speech,  or  do  something  else, 
I  don't  think  the  value  of  human  life  depends  upon  physical 
and  mental  gifts,  so  much  as  upon  the  spiritual.  Everybody 
admits  what  Napoleon  says;  a  fact  that  he  realized  when  he 
had  tried  the  opposite,  viz.,  that  whatever  we  may  think  about 
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material  power,  there  is  only  one  force  in  the  world  that  is 
really  great  and  satisfying  and  that  is  love. 

To  come  to  my  own  work.  I  didn't  want  to  say  too  much 
of  "my"  work  to  the  Canadian  Club.  For  I  feel  very  diffident, 
when  I  know  that  all  of  you  do  so  much  more  than  I.  It  so 
happened  I  chose  for  the  problem  of  my  life,  this  problem  of 
the  fishermen,  much  as  you  choose  to  face  many  other  prob- 
lems. I  think  I  could  have  had  a  practice  with  a  better  cash 
return  in  London,  driving  a  motor  car;  than  in  Labrador, 
driving  a  dog  sleigh.  I  thought  only  the  calling  of  a  mis- 
sionary was  likely  to  be  monotonous.  Now  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  the  joys  of  life,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
among  the  people  of  Labrador,  like  you  among  the  people  here, 
are  bewildered  with  our  opportunities.  I  have  to  be  a  master 
mariner,  and  drive  my  own  boat.  I  also  have  to  act  as  a 
magistrate;  though  I  am  not  biased  by  any  particular  knowl- 
edge of  law.  If  I  suggest  anything  here  about  another  pro- 
fession, I  remember  that  others  can  say  things  about  my  pro- 
fession. I  said  to  a  company  of  teachers  one  time,  that  we 
always  thought  our  own  profession  the  best,  and  that  it  was 
often  thought  that  those  of  the  teaching  profession,  when 
they  grew  old,  were  apt  to  become  absent-minded.  I  told 
them  of  the  professor  of  zoology — I  don't  know  whether  this 
happened  in  Boston  or  not,  but  it  is  a  good  place  to  say  it  did 
anyway — who  was  going  to  lecture  on  frogs,  and  took  a  couple 
of  samples  with  him;  when  he  got  to  the  class  room  he  took 
out  a  paper  parcel  from  his  pocket  and  opened  it  on  the  dis- 
secting table,  but  out  fell  two  ham  sandwiches!  Me  looked 
at  them  in  perplexity  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "Well,  gentle- 
men, that's  strange;  because  I  know  I  ate  my  lunch."  Men 
say  it  is  a  cheaper  job  to  get  a  decision  in  the  court  on  my 
boat,  and  more  rapid,  than  if  they  go  around  the  usual  way. 
Certainly  it  adds  some  most  interesting  problems  to  a  medical 
man's  work. 

The  problem  of  surgical  work  in  Labrador  is  difficult,  be- 
cause of  the  long  coast,  the  people  are  so  scattered.  You  ask, 
why  don't  they  get  out  of  it  ?  For  many  reasons.  I  think  the 
lack  of  Confederation  is  one  difficulty.  We  have  helped  some 
families,  who  could  not  get  on  locally,  to  move  west,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  do,  where  there  is  ignorance  and  defective  mem- 
bers in  a  family.  We  have  helped  quite  a  number  of  our 
promising  young  people  to  get  technical  education,  such  as 
farming,  electricity,  mechanics,  nursing,  plumbing,  etc.,  and 
these  coming  back  have  been  able  to  get  on  very  much  better 
and  react  very  beneficially  on  their  own  homes.  I  am  however 
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personally  very  strongly  persuaded  that  we  have  everything  to 
gain  by  coming  into  Confederation. 

The  great  need  of  Northern  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  is 
industries,  the  ability  to  enable  us  to  do  things  for  ourselves. 
Till  our  machine  shop  was  installed  if  you  wanted  to  mend 
the  propeller  of  your  ship  you  had  to  go  south  to  St.  John's. 
If  you  want  to  buy  anything  now,  it  all  has  to  come  from  out- 
side, and  the  money  is  spent  outside.  Everything  was  against 
a  cash  system  when  first  we  went  there.  The  people  were  as 
a  result  very  poor  in  Labrador.  I  have  been  blamed  because 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  good  workers  who  were  there  be- 
fore I  was.  There  were  many  clergy  but  no  doctors  before 
we  came,  except  on  the  occasional  visit  of  the  mail  boat  in 
the  short  summer  season.  The  fishermen  are  very  far  from 
being  an  irreligious  people.  Religious  faith  is  natural  with 
those  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  business  in 
the  great  waters,"  who  know  the  insecurity  of  human  life. 
Nor  have  our  people  ever  been  addicted  to  alcohol  as  were  our 
men  on  the  North  Sea  when  first  one  knew  them.  I  hope  one 
result  of  the  war  will  be  that  Canadians  will  open  up  a  direct 
transport  system  to  North  Labrador,  so  that  tourists  may 
come  and  see  that  vast  region,  may  enjoy  the  beautiful  fjords 
and  rivers  of  the  north.  It  would  do  you  good  to  come  down 
and  see  it,  and  its  problems.  I  dare  say  that  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  war,  at  least  when  the  Scandinavian  fjords 
are  partly  closed,  and  Europe  is  unattractive  temporarily  to 
summer  tourists,  those  who  used  to  take  their  holidays  there 
will  go  past  Murray  Bay,  and  come  just  a  little  farther  to  see 
Northern  Labrador.  There  are  mountains  there  coming 
straight  down  to  the  sea,  3,000  feet  high.  The  highest  moun- 
tains of  Northern  Labrador  have  never  been  measured.  We 
have  tried  to  measure  them  with  theodolites  but  we  have  not 
had  much  time  to  devote  to  geodetic  work.  Navigation  is 
fairly  good,  and  one  is  able  to  go  in  comparative  safety  to 
places  all  along  the  land. 

One  thing  we  have  done  is  to  chart  roughly  some  of  the 
northern  waters.  It  is  a  true  message  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  place  in  their  right  places  on  the  chart  the  islands  and 
rocks  and  other  spots  and  to  mark  the  channels.  For  in  a  bad 
breeze  a  man  makes  his  calculations  that  you  have  to  run 
forty  miles  to  find  a  certain  island,  and  you  find  it  is  not  there. 
It  is  a  better  message  of  love  to  have  had  that  place  put  right 
on  the  chart,  both  for  the  family  at  home  and  the  country  at 
large,  and  for  the  people  in  the  boat,  than  to  say  fine  prayers 
or  make  a  beautiful  oration  over  the  funeral.  So  we  consider 
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we  can  do  that  for  the  sailors,  as  well  as  many  other  things. 

This  is  a  thing  I  think  the  Canadian  Clubs  might  some  day 
do.  They  might  get  up  an  expedition  one  of  these  days,  very 
much  as  are  made  into  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  come  and 
see  things  for  yourselves.  The  population  is  small ;  you  won't 
see  much  of  them;  and  they  are  scattered.  But  the  fishing  is 
good,  and  you  will  realize  that  the  Coast  has  its  value.  The 
value  of  the  fish  is  very  great;  but  it  could  be  better  taken, 
could  be  more  largely  caught,  and  better  prepared  for  mar- 
ket. One  of  the  effects  of  the  war  is  that  an  American  fish- 
ing company  is  putting  up  a  large  cold  storage  plant,  which 
will  give  better  value,  I  think,  to  the  fish.  This  year  we  have 
had  a  very  prosperous  year,  values  being  considered,  and  New- 
foundland is  very  prosperous  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  time  goes  very  quickly,  and  I  had  many  points  I  should 
like  to  have  made.  But  to  sum  up  what  we  have  been  doing, 
I  might  say  this:  we  have  five  hospitals  in  the  summer,  and 
four  of  them  are  used  in  the  winter  also;  we  have  a  clinic 
that  I  think  could  compare  with  any  clinic  so  far  as  the  kind 
of  work  is  concerned — we  have  skilled  helpers  come  every 
summer  in  various  lines  of  special  work.  If  you  are  humble 
enough  not  to  pretend  you  know  everything,  those  who  do 
know  can  and  will  help.  Thus  one  gets  suggestions  from 
places  like  the  Hart  Institute.  The  surgeons  here  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  Every  summer  we  have  a  consulting  eye- 
surgeon,  a  consulting  orthopedist,  consulting  odontological 
surgeons  and  nurses.  At  St.  Anthony's  last  year  we  had  five 
doctors,  nine  nurses,  and  over  two  thousand  patients,  who 
came  from  as  far  south  as  St.  John's. 

It  is  a  very  comforting  thing  that  we  are  able  to  help  these 
people.  It  used  to  be  a  matter  of  speculation  with  me  whether 
Bartimaeus  was  made  to  see:  but  it  is  much  more  interesting 
to  a  blind  man  in  Labrador  if  he  is  made  to  see.  The  blind 
are  made  to  see  and  the  lame  are  made  to  walk,  and  this  is  the 
best  way  to  lift  that  kind  of  defenceless  person.  Again  just 
as  when  the  men  go  to  war,  you  take  care  of  their  families,  we 
have  forty  children  always,  and  I  believe  this  war  will  leave 
us  many  more  dependents  and  orphans.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  left  my  post  this  time,  to  make  a  plea  for  our  children 
t'lere.  It  is  essential  to  obtain  a  better  building,  and  to  make 
it  of  brick.  There  we  can  do  most  things  for  ourselves  and 
we  cut  and  built  our  own  wood  buildings.  I  don't  know  but 
that  I  have  practised  as  much  on  trees  as  on  men's  legs.  In 
the  cold  north  of  Newfoundland,  between  two  ice  currents, 
the  winds  are  keen,  and  we  need  a  brick  building  to  keep  the 
11 
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children  warm.  It  will  want  about  $40,000  for  this  purpose. 
I  want  a  lot  of  children  to  give  me  one  brick  each.  There  are 
a  number  of  devoted  ladies  taking  care  of  the  children,  but  we 
do  want  to  provide  a  plant  worthy  of  their  splendid  devotion. 
One  year  out  of  sixty-nine  persons  there,  over  forty  were 
voluntary  workers.  A  great  many  of  these  are  young  men 
from  the  colleges.  One  of  the  remarkable  things  that  struck 
me  there  in  our  own  work  was  that  in  the  vision  of  oppor- 
tunity many  a  man  finds  his  soul,  just  as  a  nation  does,  just 
as  Canada,  through  all  this  travail  and  labor  in  connection  with 
the  war  is  going,  I  believe,  to  be  ten  thousand  times  greater.  A 
college  student  will  say  to  me,  "I  could  not  teach  a  Sunday 
School,  but  is  there  anything  I  can  do  there  to  help?"  I  al- 
ways tell  him  "If  you  can  pay  your  expenses  come  along,  and 
we  can  find  something  for  you  to  do."  We  try  to  make  the 
work  as  self-supporting  as  it  can  be.  We  send  our  cruiser, 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  when  we  don't  need  it,  to  earn  freights, 
and  so  it  not  only  carries  deadhead  freight  to  all  the  places, 
but  in  war  time  should  make  a  profit  as  well.  It  is  a  400-ton 
schooner,  so  it  can  carry  a  good  sized  cargo. 

I  saw  the  Governor  one  day  when  I  was  getting  some  pits 
dug,  noting  one  of  the  men  working  there.  The  Governor 
said,  "What  a  fine  specimen  of  a  native."  I  said,  "Yes,"  but  he 
did  not  know  that  that  was  the  son  of  a  millionaire. 

Another  man,  whose  name  if  I  said  it  you  would  recognize 
as  a  name  known  in  most  financial  circles — was  unloading  a 
coal  schooner.  You  might  have  thought  him  a  native  of  the 
southern  land,  a  "brunette"  as  you  say.  But  all  of  them  just 
go  to  any  kind  of  work.  Hundreds  of  those  fine  fellows  these 
last  years  have  come  to  help  out,  and  when  going  through  the 
States  and  the  Lower  Provinces  I  haven't  found  one  yet  but 
has  volunteered  for  the  war.  Yet  please  don't  give  me  any 
praise  for  sending  any  man  to  the  war,  though  I  have  sent 
anyone  that  ever  asked  me. 

A  number  of  mothers  have  said  to  me,  "What  did  you  do  to 
my  boy  down  there?  He  is  a  new  boy."  I  look  up  his 
record,  and  I  find  he  may  have  been  digging  peat,  or  running 
a  motor  boat,  or  doing  pathology,  or  taking  a  school;  but  he 
did  what  he  was  told.  "But  did  he  actually  unload  coal 
schooners?"  the  mother  would  ask.  "Well,  if  he  did  not,"  I 
replied,  "and  that  was  his  job,  your  son  would  have  been  back 
earlier  than  you  expected.  We  have  no  use  for  mere  talkers." 

Another  mother  came  to  me  and  said,  "My  son  tried  to  get 
into  the  army,  but  he  could  not  get  in.  He  is  in  New  York. 
Could  he  go  to  Labrador  for  the  summer?  Both  of  his  par- 
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ents  are  'heretics/  so  he  can't  be  expected  to  do  any  religious 
work."  My  only  answer  was,  "Let  him  come  along;  we  will 
find  him  some  useful  work,  and  it  will  be  religious  work  too ; 
because  religious  work  is  not  religious  talk,  as  many  people 
think.  Not  a  few  of  those  fellows  have  found  their  souls  in 
finding  that  in  whatever  humble  work  a  man  does  for  other 
men,  that  humble  work  he  does  for  God." 

I  have  mentioned  all  these  small  side  issues  of  service  spe- 
cially, because  I  believe  that  the  call  to  men  to  display  in  their 
own  hearts  that  spirit  that  alone  can  make  men  or  nations 
great  and  permanent  is  no  longer  the  call  to  worship  God  by 
the  holding  of  long  services,  but  the  call  to  worship  God  by 
rendering  services  to  our  fellow  men — and  for  such  purposes 
I  know  these  Canadian  Clubs  exist  to-day. 
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(February  4th,  1918.) 

Japan  and  the  War 

BY  PROF.  C.  J.  L.  BATES,  M.A.* 

AT  a  regular  luncheon  of  the  Club  held  on  the  4th  February, 
'**  Professor  Bates  said: 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  do  not  suppose  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Club  have  had  the  experience  of  a  Japanese  bath 
in  the  winter  time;  if  you  had,  you  would  know  how  I  was 
feeling  this  morning  when  the  train  on  which  I  have  been 
traveling  from  Montreal  grew  slower  and  slower,  so  that 
while  I  should  have  reached  this  city  at  eight  o'clock  I  did 
not  get  in  till  half-past  twelve.  It  is  the  experience  of  being 
in  hot  water  on  a  cold  day.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  missionary 
in  Yokohama,  who  undertook  to  have  a  Japanese  bath,  had 
an  experience  which  was  to  him  shocking  in  several  respects. 
If  you  have  had  the  experience  you  know  that  you  prepare 
for  the  hot  tub  on  the  outside,  and  when  you  are  properly 
cleansed  you  get  into  the  bath.  Well,  he  put  his  toe  into  it 
first,  and  finding  it  much  too  hot,  called  a  boy  to  bring  cold 
water.  But  he  did  not  realize  that  in  Japanese  the  word 
"boy"  means  "waiter,"  and  presently  one  of  the  maids  ap- 
peared. Being  in  his  pristine  nature's  garb  he  was  so  sur- 
prised that  he  jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  hot  tub,  but  the 
second  shock  was  so  much  beyond  the  first  that  he  as  sud- 
denly jumped  out  again.  Well,  that  is  the  way  I  have  been 
feeling  this  morning  right  along,  a  sensation  of  getting  in  and 
getting  out  again. 

I  have  been  announced  to  speak  on  "Japan  and  the  War," 
and  I  shall  get  to  this  subject  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  place  Japan  occupies  and 
is  destined  to  occupy  in  the  Far  East  during  the  generation  in 
which  you  and  I  live. 

It  is  a  fact,  a  fact  that  we  must  recognize,  and  that  we 
must  accept,  whether  we  approve  of  it  or  not,  whether  we 
enjoy  it  or  not,  or  what  change  it  may  involve,  that  the  leader- 

*Prof.  C.  J.  L.  Bates  was  for  six  years  dean  of  the  Kwansei  Gakuin 
College  at  Kobe,  Japan.  He  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  Japanese  thought  and  aspirations. 
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ship  in  the  Far  East  is,  and  is  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  Japan 
during  the  generation  with  which  you  and  I  will  be  in  direct 
contact.  What  may  occur  thirty-five  or  forty  years  hence  is 
something  that  belongs  to  the  realm  of  prediction.  Some  of 
us  might  like  to  predict,  and  might  differ  very  greatly  as  to 
our  predictions.  But  for  this  present  generation  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated  it.  And  the  very  fact 
that  the  British  Empire  has  made  and  remade  three  times  an 
alliance  with  Japan,  and  the  fact  also  that  the  American  Re- 
public has  made  within  the  last  three  months  an  agreement 
with  Japan,  both  of  which  recognize  Japan's  special  interests 
in  the  Far  East,  are  testimonials  from  the  highest  quarters 
that  what  I  said  just  now  must  be  recognized  to  be  true. 

It  is  so  because  Japan  is  the  only  nation  in  the  East  that  is 
equipped  to  take  such  a  position,  because  first  of  all  Japan 
is  the  only  nation  in  Asia  with  a  settled,  efficient  self-govern- 
ment. The  government  of  India,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  British 
government ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  from  my  knowl- 
edge, gained  through  residence  in  the  East  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  that  the  British  government  is  a  good  govern- 
ment. I  heard  a  man  who  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  India,  Dr.  Hume,  say  to  a  small  gathering  of 
Americans,  not  knowing  there  were  a  couple  of  Canadians 
there,  that  he  believed,  all  things  considered,  that  the  British 
Government  in  India  was  the  best  government  in  the  world. 
Now  however  true  that  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  government  that  has  come  up  out  of  the  soul  of  the 
people.  Those  of  us  who  know  anything  about  India,  and 
many  of  you  do,  know  there  are  to-day  stirrings  in  India, 
demands  for  an  increasing  share  of  self-government  in  that 
country. 

The  government  of  the  Philippines  also  is  a  good  govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  government  of  the  Philippines  gives  us 
the  finest  example  of  altruism  in  government  that  the  world 
has  to  show.  Yet  the  government  of  the  Philippines  has  not 
come  out  of  the  soul  of  the  people,  nor  has  it  the  same  en- 
thusiastic loyalty  as  is  felt  for  a  government  that  does  come 
up  out  of  the  people's  consciousness  and  desires. 

The  government  of  China  is  unsettled;  in  fact,  we  don't 
know  to-day  what  it  is.  We  are  interested  in  it,  because 
many  of  us  have  very  great  and  vital  interests  in  China,  com- 
mercial interests,  and  interests  to  some  of  us  more  important 
than  that.  Yet  China  in  some  parts  is  in  a  condition  of  civil 
war. 
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So  the  government  of  Japan  stands  out  in  all  the  East  as 
the  only  efficient  self-government.  Moreover,  that  govern- 
ment is  backed  up  by  an  adequate  force  of  the  only  kind  that 
seems  to  count  for  much  in  the  world  to-day,  that  is,  a  mili- 
tary force.  Japan  has  the  only  army  in  the  East.  Of  the 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions  that  people  that  continent 
Japan  is  the  only  one  equipped  along  modern  military  lines. 
Forty-five  years  ago  Japan  put  in  force  a  military  law,  by  which 
every  young  man  of  seventeen  is  enrolled  on  the  military  list, 
and  at  twenty  is  called  out  to  service.  Every  year  for  the  last 
forty-five  years  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  young 
men  have  been  able  to  pass  their  medical  examinations  and 
then  taken  into  military  training  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  put  upon  the  list  of  reserve.  So  you  see  Japan  has  mil- 
lions of  trained  men. 

Japan  has  moreover  the  only  navy  in  the  East  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  the  word.  At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor,  two  years  ago  last  fall,  there  was  a  display  of  naval 
power  in  Osaka  Bay,  just  in  front  of  the  place  where  I  have 
lived  for  the  last  seven  years,  such  as  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  countries  in  the  world  could  have  made.  There  were  a 
hundred  and  eight  ships  of  various  classes,  from  battleships 
to  cruisers,  drawn  up  in  the  bay,  all  of  course  officered  and 
manned  completely  by  Japanese,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
built  in  Japanese  yards,  though  quite  a  few  were  purchased  in 
England  and  other  countries  as  samples,  but  all  of  them  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  go  into  service,  always,  as  in  the 
British  navy,  with  their  war  paint  on.  A  British  retired  naval 
officer  told  me  one  day  that  when  visiting  a  Japanese  warship 
he  would  not  know  he  was  not  on  a  British  warship  if  it  were 
not  for  the  difference  in  the  flag. 

Not  only  in  these  ways  but  industrially  also  Japan  is  equip- 
ped to-day  for  leadership.  During  the  past  forty-five  years 
Japan  has  been  educating  her  people,  educating  them  technic- 
ally. She  has  trained  large  numbers  of  men,  sending  them 
out  through  the  whole  world,  and  has  brought  them  back  to 
teach  their  own  people  the  latest  and  best  methods  in  agricul- 
tural, technical,  and  other  lines  of  effort.  The  result  is  that 
to-day  she  is  ready  to  enter  into  the  race  for  commerce. 

When  this  war  began,  for  instance,  the  British,  French  and 
other  Allied  vessels  were  withdrawn  for  service  elsewhere. 
The  American  Congress,  in  one  of  its  less  lucid  moments, 
passed  a  Shipping  Bill  providing  that  no  ships  should  fly  the 
American  flag  which  did  not  employ  only  crews  able  to  under- 
stand the  English  language.  As  a  result,  the  Pacific  Mail 
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steamships,  which  were  among  the  finest  boats  on  the  Pacific, 
were  put  up  for  sale,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
pete with  other  boats,  with  Chinese  or  Japanese  crews.  Thus 
the  American  flag  as  well  as  the  British  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  Pacific  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
opportunity  lay  at  Japan's  door.  One  result  has  been  that 
many  Japanese  have  made  fabulous  fortunes  in  shipping.  One 
company,  the  Yamashita  Shipping  Company,  divided  last  year 
$500,000  among  its  employees  in  bonuses.  And  the  shares  of 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  are  quoted  at  395  yen  per  share. 
These  results  have  followed  because  Japan  was  ready  to  enter 
the  shipping  industry.  No  other  people  in  the  East  is  able 
to  do  this  thing  at  the  present  time.  That  is  not  a  reflection 
on  any  other  people,  but  simply  a  fact,  with  which  we  have 
to  reckon  and  which  we  must  recognize  if  we  wish  to  see 
things  as  they  are. 

Further  than  that,  Japan  is  educationally  equipped  to  meet 
the  present  situation.  Japan  is  the  only  nation  in  the  East  that 
has  a  public  school  system.  Only  one  woman  in  a  hundred 
and  forty- four  in  India  is  able  to  read ;  only  one  in  a  hundred 
in  China  is  able  to  read,  and  only  twenty-seven  in  a  hundred 
men.  And  so  among  the  teeming  millions  throughout  the 
East  elsewhere.  But  in  Japan  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  man  or  woman  below  middle  age  who  cannot  read.  Forty- 
five  years  ago  Japan  put  into  force  a  compulsory  educational 
law,  requiring  parents  to  send  their  children  between  six  and 
twelve  years  of  age  to  school.  As  a  result,  according  to  the 
latest  school  statistics,  98  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  are 
at  school.  I  believe  these  statistics  are  correct,  at  least  as  cor- 
rect as  Government  statistics  usually  are. 

Now  this  educational  system  proceeds  from  the  primary 
school  and  through  four  grades  to  the  University,  that  is, 
Primary,  Middle,  High  and  University.  And  the  Imperial 
University  of  Japan  is  equal  in  grade  to  the  very  highest  that 
can  be  found  on  this  American  continent  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  They  take  the  students  from  what  we  call  the 
Junior  year,  and  carry  them  through  three  to  five  years  accord- 
ing to  the  branch  of  study. 

Alongside  the  regular  cultural  lines  of  education  they  have 
technical  schools  of  all  kinds,  High  Schools  of  Commerce, 
Agriculture,  and  Technical  study,  and  also  of  the  college  grade, 
both  technical  and  agricultural  colleges.  In  these  the  Japan- 
ese are  preparing  their  brightest  young  men  to  go  out  and 
take  the  leadership  in  all  these  lines  of  work. 

There  are  7,500,000  children  in  Japanese  schools;  that  is 
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as  many  people  as  we  have  in  all  Canada!  They  are  being 
educated  approximately  in  the  same  way  as  our  children  are 
here.  They  are  covering  all  the  lines  of  work,  such  as 
mathematics,  science,  and  so  forth,  that  are  taught  here. 

Moreover  Japan  is  educating  not  only  her  own  people,  but 
thousands  from  other  principal  countries.  One  year  there 
were  13,000  students  in  Tokyo.  That  included  many  men 
that  were  studying  there  in  their  own  way,  who  had  left  their 
own  land  thinking  that  in  a  few  months  they  could  learn  the 
secret  of  Japan's  power,  and  how  she  was  able  to  hold  her 
own  against  Russia.  To-day  there  are  some  three  thousand 
Chinese  students  studying  in  Japan.  And  in  China  there  are 
not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  officials,  Chinese  influential  in 
official  circles,  who  are  former  students  of  Japanese  colleges. 

This  all  may  give  some  little  inkling  of  the  influence  the 
Japanese  are  getting  throughout  the  Eastern  world.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  most  valuable  thing,  and  a  wholly  legitimate 
method  of  exerting  influence,  if  every  college  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  had  within  its  walls  a 
large  number  of  Oriental  students. 

You  have  noticed,  no  doubt,  I  have  said  that  girls  are  being 
educated  as  well  as  boys  in  the  Japanese  schools.  The  edu- 
cation given  to  women  does  not  reach  so  high  as  that  given 
to  men,  but  still  it  is  a  great  advance  from  what  it  was,  and 
it  is  related  to  the  whole  general  movement  throughout  the 
country. 

It  will  take  any  other  nation  in  Asia  a  whole  generation  to 
catch  up  to  the  Japanese,  if  it  can  be  done  even  within  a 
generation.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will  take  one  million  teach- 
ers to  supply  China's  elementary  schools,  so  vast  is  that  coun- 
try. It  takes  time  to  produce  these  teachers;  consequently  it 
will  take  time  for  these  other  countries  to  catch  up. 

This  is  a  position  of  great  leadership.  Consequently  we  are 
interested  in  Japan's  relations  to  the  war  and  her  future 
developments.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  deal  with  fully  in 
a  short  time.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  take  up  Japan's  relations 
with  Korea.  I  believe,  and  I  have  had  it  from  highest  official 
sources,  that  Japan  invites  the  fullest  co-operation  in  com- 
mercial, educational,  moral  and  religious  effort  in  Korea — 
at  the  same  time  adding,  of  course,  that  these  foreign  teachers 
will  of  course  not  interfere  in  politics. 

Now  as  to  the  war :  I  have  been  asked  since  I  returned  many 
questions  regarding  what  Japan  is  doing  and  may  be  expected 
to  do ;  and  in  fact  some  people  have  said,  "Why  doesn't  Japan 
enter  the  war?"  and  further  questions  of  that  kind.  I  hope 
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to-day  that  we  will  be  able  to  say  things  frankly  in  our  dis- 
cussion without  any  danger  of  passing  on  what  is  said,  because 
this  is  not  a  time  for  some  things  to  be  said  everywhere.  I 
have  even  been  asked  if  Japan  is  not  pro-German.  A  man 
in  Montreal  said  to  me  that  if  it  suited  Japan's  purpose,  might 
not  Japan  flop  over? 

Well  as  to  the  question,  "Why  does  not  Japan  enter  the 
war?" — Japan  did  enter  the  war,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1914. 
That  day  Japan  declared  war  against  Germany,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  she  has  not  wavered  in  her  allegiance  to  the 
common  cause. 

Japan's  action  was  evidently  a  surprise  to  Germany,  for 
there  is  evidence  that  Germany  expected  Japan  to  tear  up  her 
little  "scrap  of  paper"  with  Great  Britain  and  to  unite  with 
her  so  as  to  get  another  whack  at  Russia.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  strange  inability  of  Germany  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  other  peoples. 

Ambassador  Gerard  points  out  in  his  book  entitled  "My 
Four  Years  in  Germany"  that  the  Germans  expected  the  Jap- 
anese to  unite  with  them  and  that  a  friendly  demonstration 
was  made  in  front  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Berlin.  I 
heard  the  same  thing  from  Japanese  sources  long  before  that 
book  came  out,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  it  corroborated 
in  that  way.  I  was  myself  informed  by  Japanese  who  were 
present  in  Germany  when  the  war  began,  that  they  received 
many  courtesies  in  those  days  that  intervened  between  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  Japan's  note  to  Germany  on  the  15th 
of  August  demanding  that  Germany  withdraw  or  disarm  all 
German  men-of-war  and  armed  vessels  in  Japanese  and  Chin- 
ese waters,  and  also  that  she  deliver  within  one  month  to 
Japan  without  condition  or  compensation  the  entire  leased 
territory  of  Kiaochau  in  China. 

If  Japan  had  broken  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and 
entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany,  what  would  the 
result  have  been?  What  would  have  been  the  result  had  she 
even  remained  neutral?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  result  would 
have  been  of  the  most  tremendous  significance  to  the  Allies. 

Wrhen  a  Japanese  was  asked  by  an  American  when  Japan 
was  coming  into  the  war,  he  answered,  "What  would  have 
become  of  the  war  if  Japan  had  stayed  out  as  long  as  the 
United  States  did  ?"  I  would  not  have  repeated  that  here  if  I 
had  not  said  it  in  the  United  States,  where  I  saw  it  was 
accepted  in  good  faith. 

When  Japan  declared  herself  the  British  Government  and 
the  Russian  Government  had  no  further  anxiety  as  to  the  Far 
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East;  the  British  navy  was  set  free  to  devote  its  undivided 
attention  to  dealing  with  Germany,  and  the  Russian  army  was 
set  free  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Siberia.  Otherwise  both 
the  British  navy  and  the  Russian  army  would  have  been 
divided  at  the  moment  when  they  both  required  all  their  forces 
for  use  against  their  common  enemy. 

It  was  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  Allies  that  Japan 
should  act  as  she  did,  and  it  is  incredible  to  me  how  little  has 
been  made  of  the  supreme  value  for  the  Allies  of  the  loyal 
unhesitating  action  of  Japan  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  January  of  1915,  five  months  after  the  war  began  I  had 
an  interview  with  Marquis  Okuma,  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan.  On  that  occasion  he  said  to  me :  "The  Canadians  ought 
to  feel  better  towards  Japan  when  they  learn  that  since  the 
war  began  the  Canadian  Pacific  coast  has  been  protected  by  the 
Japanese  fleet  and  that  Japanese  warships  have  been  convoy- 
ing soldiers  from  Australia  to  Aden."  What  would  it  have 
meant  if  the  Japanese  fleet  had  been  an  enemy  instead  of  a 
friend?  Canada  has  been  put  in  Japan's  debt,  is  in  honor 
bound  to  meet  her  obligation,  and  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  I  am 
sure. 

What  has  Japan  done  in  the  war?  In  the  first  place,  as  to 
her  naval  activity:  in  addition  to  acting  as  convoy  for  the 
British  troops,  with  the  assistance  of  two  British  men-of-war 
she  blockaded  Kiaochau  Bay  with  thirty-four  warships,  and 
either  destroyed  or  took  possession  of  the  German  men-of- 
war  which  had  not  escaped  before  the  investment  began.  She 
also  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  cruisers  in  the 
Pacific,  and  when  that  was  done  the  German  flag  was  removed 
entirely  from  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  from  the  isles  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  extended  her  naval  activity  as  far  as 
the  Red  Sea  in  order  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  well  as  the  line  of  convoy  of  Australian  troops. 

In  May,  1917,  it  was  reported  that  a  flotilla  of  Japanese 
destroyers  was  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  June  a  Jap- 
anese destroyer  was  damaged  by  an  enemy  submarine  with  a 
loss  of  fifty- four  officers  and  men,  including  the  commander. 
As  the  boat  was  recovered,  the  bodies  of  these  men  were 
cremated,  and  their  ashes  brought  back  to  Japan  for  interment 
in  their  native  land. 

In  October,  1914,  the  Japanese  fleet  occupied  the  German 
island  possessions  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  Jaluit,  Mariana, 
Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands. 

The  Japanese  navy  has  already  rendered  and  is  continuing 
to  render  a  great  service  to  the  common  cause.  And  in  view 
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of  the  chaotic  condition  in  Russia,  such  as  we  may  imagine  but 
can't  very  well  speak  of,  it  is  possible  that  further  service 
may  be  required  of  it  in  the  great  Russian  Siberian  seaport  of 
Vladivostok.  We  saw  a  few  days  ago  that  there  was  a  fleet 
of  Russian,  Japanese  and  American  cruisers  in  Vladivostok. 

Japan's  land  activities  have  been  confined  to  her  operations 
in  China.  On  Sept.  26,  1914.  a  general  attack  was  opened  by 
a  combined  Japanese  and  British  force  in  which  30,000  Jap- 
anese troops  were  engaged  and  about  1,000  British.  On  Nov. 
7,  the  German  stronghold  of  Tsingtau  was  surrendered. 

In  this  engagement  the  Japanese  had  some  1,524  casualties, 
and  took  4,648  German  prisoners.  There  is  a  bright  story 
told  of  an  old  Japanese  farmer  who  lives  at  Matsuyama,  where 
some  of  these  German  prisoners  are  kept.  His  son  was  very 
anxious  to  travel  abroad,  and  his  father  asked  him  why.  "Be- 
cause I  want  to  see  the  people  of  the  world,"  the  son  replied. 
"Then,  my  son,"  replied  the  old  man,  "stay  right  here,  and  in 
time  you  shall  see  them  all.  For  already  we've  had  the 
'Nankin  jin' "  (that  is,  the  Chinese  who  were  taken  prisoners 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  Chino-Japan  war),  "the  'Russia 
jin* "  (that  is,  the  Russians  taken  prisoners  twelve  years  ago 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  war),  "and  now  the  'Doitsu  jin' "  (that 
is,  the  German  prisoners),  "so  if  you  stay  right  here  you  will 
see  all  the  people  of  the  world." 

In  other  ways  Japan  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  war.  On 
account  of  the  geographical  position  in  which  Japan  is  placed 
she  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  Allies  in  the  matter  of 
supplies,  principally  for  Russia,  and  in  keeping  trade  com- 
munication going  between  America,  Asia  and  Europe.  When 
the  war  began,  British  and  French  ships  were  withdrawn  for 
war  service,  German  ships  were  interned,  and  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  American  Congress  in  its  Shipping  Bill  the  boats 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  were  sold,  the  result  being  that  the  ship- 
ping trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  fell  into  the  hands  of  Japan. 

We  cannot  blame  the  Japanese  for  taking  fair  advantage  of 
this  situation.  They  have  made  money,  but  they  have  at  the 
same  time  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific.  Some  two  years  after  the  war  began,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  which  has  the  finest  ships  on  the 
transpacific  run,  was  permitted  to  restore  its  boats,  and  thus 
to  recover  its  trade,  but  for  some  months  Japanese  steamers 
had  a  practical  monopoly  of  trade  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ship- 
ping millionaires  have  been  produced  in  large  numbers,  and 
shipping  companies  have  made  immense  profits. 
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During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  the  trade  excess  in 
favor  of  Japan  has  been  about  $500,000,000.  This  has  been 
used  for  the  most  part  for  the  redemption  of  foreign  loans 
and  for  loans  to  Britain  and  Russia.  It  is  estimated  that  if 
Russia  should  repudiate  her  foreign  loans  Japan  would  lose 
some  $65,000,000. 

The  making  of  loans  to  the  Allies  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  some  Japanese  financiers,  who  held  that  Japan's  new  wealth 
should  be  invested  in  China  in  order  to  enable  Japan  to  over- 
take Western  investments  there.  But  the  men  in  power  per- 
sisted in  the  conviction  that  financial  assistance  to  her  allies 
was  Japan's  national  duty,  and  would  in  the  long  run  prove 
to  be  in  her  larger  interest,  for  this  afforded  Japan  a  signal 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  European  Powers  both 
Japan's  ability  and  her  faithfulness. 

At  the  end  of  October  Japan's  gold  reserve  amounted  to 
$572,000,000,  which  was  an  advance  from  $153,000,000.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  during  this  war  Japan  has  been  changed  from 
a  debtor  to  a  creditor  country.  This  has  been  a  financial  boon 
to  Japan,  but  is  a  small  thing  as  compared  to  the  gold  reserve 
of  the  United  States,  which  advanced  from  $1,890,678,000  in 
June,  1914,  to  $2,700,136,676  in  November,  1917.  That  means 
that  with  but  one-third  larger  population  the  gold  reserve  of 
the  United  States  is  over  five  times  that  of  Japan.  What 
Japan  has  made  in  the  war  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  has 
been  made  in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
United  States  in  this  matter,  or  Japan  either,  but  we  need  to 
put  these  things  together  to  understand  exactly  how  matters 
stand.  Japan  is  still  a  poor  nation,  compared  with  other  great 
nations  in  the  world. 

Early  in  the  war  the  Japanese  Government  mint  in  Osaka 
was  asked  to  make  some  20,000,000  roubles  for  Russia.  At 
that  time  the  mint  had  just  completed  arrangements  to  recoin 
Japanese  coppers  and  nickels,  but  this  work,  at  no  small  in- 
convenience, was  set  aside  and  the  work  for  Russia  was  rushed 
to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

It  is  well  known  that  Japan  has  sent  enormous  supplies  to 
Russia,  of  clothing,  of  arms,  and  of  ammunition.  The  big 
guns  sent  from  Japan  stemmed  the  tide  of  German  advance 
more  than  once.  It  is  not  so  well  known,  however,  that  there 
were  no  small  number  of  Japanese  gunners  and  artillery  offi- 
cers with  those  guns. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  acts  of  the  war  has  been  the  return 
to  Russia  of  three  of  the  battleships  with  their  armament  cap- 
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tured  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-5,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing the  Russian  navy  to  that  extent. 

Over  100,000  Japanese  workmen  and  workwomen  have  been 
kept  employed  during  the  war  at  munitions  and  other  factories 
to  satisfy  the  Russian  needs  alone  and  shipments  to  Russia 
have  been  estimated  at  over  $500,000,000  in  value. 

But  Japan  has  been  sending  supplies  of  various  sorts  to 
England  and  France  as  well.  During  the  war  the  production 
of  copper  in  Japan  has  reached  something  over  100,000  tons 
a  year.  Practically  the  entire  amount  of  this  has  been  going 
to  the  Allies  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  May  last  year  Japan  promulgated  a  "Trading  with  the 
Enemy"  Act,  forbidding  trade  with  the  enemy  subjects  and 
people  residing  in  or  trading  chiefly  in  the  territories  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  done  at  large  financial  sacrifice  to  many 
Japanese  business  houses  that  had  trade  relations  with  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  well  known  in  Canada  that  several  hundred  Japanese 
in  Canada  volunteered  for  service  with  the  Canadian  forces, 
and  many  of  them  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
adopted  country. 

In  philanthropic  ways  the  Japanese  have  sought  to  show 
their  sympathy  with  the  Allied  cause. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Japan,  which  is  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  populous  society  of  its  kind  there,  having  over 
a  million  members,  sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  complete 
units,  fully  equipped  with  doctors  and  nurses,  to  France,  Rus- 
sia and  Britain.  One  of  the  leaders  of  these  units,  Dr.  Shiota, 
one  of  the  most  promising  men  in  his  profession,  has  been 
decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France. 

It  also  sent  consignments  of  medical  supplies  to  Serbia, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  Roumania. 

The  Russo- Japan  Society  raised  about  $10,000  in  Japan  for 
wounded  Russians. 

Prince  Tokugawa,  heir  to  the  Shogun's  throne,  which  was 
held  by  his  family  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  who 
is  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  has  raised  over  $500,- 
000  for  comforts  for  Allied  soldiers. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country  organizations  have  been 
formed  to  raise  funds  for  wounded  and  crippled  soldiers.  In 
Tokyo  alone  there  are  six  such  societies  under  the  leadership 
of  ladies  of  the  nobility  and  diplomatic  circles,  for  raising 
money  for  this  purpose.  Marchioness  Nabeshima,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  head  of  a  society  that  has  raised  $50,000,  and 
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that  engages  also  in  the  making  of  bandages  for  the  use  of 
the  Allies. 

Over  a  year  ago  a  gift  of  thousands  of  dollars  was  made  by 
the  children  of  Kobe  and  Osaka  to  the  children  of  Belgium. 

And  lastly,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Overseas  Club 
a  tobacco  fund  for  British  soldiers  is  being  raised  in  Japan.  So 
you  see  they  are  interested  in  all  kinds  of  work. 

I  have  recounted  the  above  matters  in  such  detail  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Japanese  are  interested  in  the  war  and  are 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

Now  why  does  not  Japan  send  an  army  to  the  front?  In 
the  first  place,  I  don't  know  that  she  has  been  asked  to  do  so. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  and  if  I  were,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  say.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  Japan 
has  not  been  asked  officially  to  do  so. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  send  troops  to  the  Russian  front. 
That,  of  course,  is  perfectly  clear  now.  The  Japanese  saw 
it  clearly  long  ago.  It  is  only  twelve  years  since  Japan  and 
Russia  were  at  war.  It  took  two  years  for  Russia  to  bring  a 
million  men  to  Manchuria.  Since  that  time  the  Trans-Siber- 
ian Railway  has  been  improved,  but  it  would  never  have  been 
safe  for  Japan  to  have  sent  an  army  so  far  into  the  territory 
of  another  nation,  however  friendly  it  might  appear  to  be. 
Its  presence  would  have  been  misunderstood.  At  any  rate,  an 
army  removed  so  far  from  its  base  of  supplies,  where  it  would 
take  three  months  to  reach  them,  would  be  in  a  precarious 
position. 

So  to  send  troops  in  sufficient  numbers  to  the  Western 
front  to  accomplish  anything  worth  while,  to  carry  say  500,- 
000  men — and  less  than  that  would  not  be  worth  while — 
across  the  Pacific,  across  America,  and  across  the  Atlantic 
would  require  such  a  large  amount  of  shipping  as  to  detract 
so  largely  from  the  support  and  usefulness  of  the  British  and 
American  armies  as  to  make  their  presence  of  doubtful  value. 
It  is  understood  that  Chinese  laborers  have  gone;  but  they 
are  not  fully  equipped  troops,  and  require  vastly  less  shipping 
space  than  an  army  of  the  same  number  would.  We  all  know 
approximately  how  many  American  soldiers  are  crossing,  and 
can  judge  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  carry  an  army  from 
Japan  to  France.  They  are  not  coolies,  who  come  with  their 
belongings  in  a  little  bundle,  but  men  fully  equipped.  They 
would  so  draw  upon  the  shipping  as  to  very  seriously  detract 
from  the  usefulness  of  men  now  at  the  front  or  those  going 
there  from  our  own  shores. 
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Further,  in  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  Far 
East,  in  both  China  and  Russia,  to-day,  the  Japanese  feel  that 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  have  the  strong- 
est force  ready  there  to  go  at  any  time  where  it  may  be  most 
needed,  and  where  no  other  will  be  available.  A  fleet  of  Jap- 
anese, British  and  American  cruisers  has  been  reported  as  at 
Vladivostok.  I  wonder  if  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  there  are 
some  80,000  German  prisoners  out  there  in  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  many  of  them  are  at  large  to-day.  If  it  is  too  much  to 
say,  I  hope  it  won't  go  any  farther.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an 
extremely  serious  fact,  and  it  might  become  much  more  seri- 
ous if  those  men  got  together,  organized  and  got  stores  and 
equipment,  such  as  there  are  stores  of  in  Eastern  Siberia  from 
Vladivostok  down. 

But  if  it  be  necessary,  and  if  it  be  desired  by  her  Allies,  and 
if  shipping  can  be  found  to  transport  and  means  to  support 
a  Japanese  army  at  the  front,  Japan  will  not  hesitate  to  send 
it.  If  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  in  regard  to  immigra- 
tion and  other  such  matters  Japanese  troops  will  go  to  the 
front,  if  the  day  should  come  when  they  will  be  necessary.  I 
fully  believe  that.  How  do  I  know  it?  Because  the  Japanese 
Government  has  by  the  mouth  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
promised  to  support  the  Allies  in  this  war  to  the  end,  and  the 
Japanese  Government  has  never  yet  broken  its  word. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  did  Japan  enter  the  war?  The 
answer  is,  in  fulfilment  of  her  obligation  to  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance.  That  alliance  was  made  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  strokes  of  British  statesmanship 
that  has  been  known.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  what  might 
the  developments  have  been ! 

In  January,  1902,  an  event  took  place  which  will  be  written 
down  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  one  of  the  epoch-marking 
and  indeed  epoch-making  events  of  all  time.  It  was  the  mak- 
ing of  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  the  first 
time  in  the  world's  history  when  a  great  representative  of  the 
white  nations  made  an  alliance  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  a 
representative  of  the  so-called  colored  nations. 

This  Alliance  was  renewed  in  1905,  and  again  in  1911,  and 
is  now  in  force.  According  to  its  present  form,  "If  by  rea- 
son of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  aris- 
ing, on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  or  Powers,  either  Con- 
tracting Party  should  be  involved  in  war  in  defence  of  its 
territorial  rights  or  special  interests  (in  Eastern  Asia  or  In- 
dia), the  other  Contracting  Party  will  at  once  come  to  the 
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assistance  of  its  ally  and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common  and 
make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it." 

It  was  consequently  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  call  upon 
Japan  for  aid,  and  Japan's  duty  to  respond,  and  it  was  on 
Great  Britain's  request  that  Japan  entered  the  war. 

On  Aug.  3  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Conyngham  Greene, 
called  on  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  Kato,  and 
informed  him  that  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to  open  hos- 
tilities against  Germany,  and  desired  to  know  whether  Japan 
would  come  to  Great  Britain's  aid. 

It  was  a  tense  moment.  It  meant  for  Japan — war — war 
with  Germany  and  her  allies,  with  all  that  might  mean. 

We  heard  Sir  Frederick  Smith  say  in  Massey  Hall  a  few 
evenings  ago,  "Germany  gave  us  two  hours  to  decide,  and  it 
took  us  just  two  minutes." 

When  the  Japanese  Cabinet  met  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
of  August,  1914,  the  occasion  was  no  less  momentous. 

The  next  day  Japan  answered.  The  Foreign  Office  on  Aug. 
4th  issued  a  statement  which  said  in  part:  "In  the  event  of 
Great  Britain  becoming  involved  in  war,  and  the  terms  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  being  affected,  Japan  may  take  neces- 
sary measures  for  discharging  her  obligations  under  the 
treaty." 

On  the  15th  of  August  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Germany, 
and  on  the  23rd  Japan  declared  war.  At  5  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  an  Imperial  proclamation  was  issued 
which  said  in  part,  "the  action  of  Germany  has  at  length  com- 
pelled Great  Britain,  our  ally,  to  open  hostilities  against  that 
country,  and  Germany  is  at  Kiaochau,  its  leased  territory  in 
China,  busy  with  warlike  preparations,  while  its  armed  ves- 
sels cruising  the  seas  of  Eastern  Asia  are  threatening  our 
commerce  and  that  of  our  ally.  The  peace  of  the  Far  East 
is  thus  in  jeopardy.  Accordingly  our  Government  and  that 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  after  a  full  and  frank  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  agreed  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  general  interest  con- 
templated in  the  Alliance.  .  .  It  is  with  profound  regret 
that  we  ...  are  thus  compelled  to  declare  war." 

Thus  the  die  was  cast.  Japan  was  true  to  her  alliance  with 
Britain.  She  has  been  true  ever  since,  and  I  believe  she  will 
be  true  to  the  end,  whatever  that  end  may  be. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "Why  did  Japan  make  the  alliance 
with  Britain?"  The  first  alliance  was  made  to  offset  the 
steady  advance  of  an  autocratic  power,  that  of  Russia,  in 
Esatern  Asia;  and  it  did  it.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  to 
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offset  the  advance  of  Germany  in  that  part  of  the  world;  it 
has  done  it.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  was  renewed  for  the 
third  time  in  1911,  also  to  withstand  Germany,  and  the  Japan- 
ese made  a  most  remarkable  concession,  that  in  case  either 
member  should  make  a  general  arbitration  treaty  with  any 
other  country  the  Alliance  at  that  point  should  not  apply. 
What  did  it  mean?  Remember  that  the  United  States  of 
America  were  on  the  point  of  making  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  Japanese  Government  con- 
sented, although  with  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  in  order  to  have  the  most  cordial  relations  of 
friendship  both  with  the  British  Empire  and  with  the  American 
Republic. 

I  have  been  asked  the  question  also  whether  Japan  might 
not  in  future  be  drawn  rather  on  account  of  her  own  tend- 
encies towards  Germany  and  away  from  her  connection  with 
Britain  and  America.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  in 
Japan  a  large  section  of  the  people  who  admire  German  meth- 
ods, a  large  number  of  men  have  been  educated  in  German 
universities,  and  believe  German  methods  efficient,  and  that 
they  must  copy  them,  in  military,  commercial,  and  other  ways. 
But,  for  the  very  fact  that  Japan  does  admire  the  efficiency 
of  German  methods,  Japan  is  extremely  anxious  that  Germany 
shall  be  defeated  in  this  war,  because  Germany  if  victorious 
would  certainly  come  back  in  a  few  years,  and  get  hold  not 
only  there  in  Shantung,  but  throughout  China,  and  there 
would  be  great  danger  that  she  would  so  entrench  itself  in  the 
Far  East,  as  to  be  a  real  menace  not  only  to  Japan  but  to  the 
Eastern  peoples  in  general.  So  I  believe  that  unless  we  show 
a  cold  and  increasingly  colder  shoulder  to  Japan  we  can  be 
sure  of  the  most  friendly  relations  with  that  country.  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  desire  of  Japan  to  continue  to  have  the  most 
happy  relations  with  Britain  and  America. 

This  is  not  only  for  sentimental  reasons,  though  sentimental 
reasons  have  a  most  important  influence,  because  from  the 
beginning  Britain  and  America  have  been  Japan's  best  friends, 
and  the  Japanese  remember  it  with  gratitude,  but  for  com- 
n.on,  ordinary  reasons  of  intelligent  self-interest.  One  of 
them  is  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  Japan's  foreign  trade  is  with  the 
United  States  of  America  and  China.  Japan  sells  annually  to 
America  $70,000,000  worth  of  silk  and  tea,  and  the  profit  on 
her  trade  with  America  has  enabled  Japan  to  pay  the  interest 
on  her  national  debt.  It  is  to  Japan's  interest  and  will  be  her 
constant  desire  to  maintain  the  most  cordial  relations  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations. 
12 
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Just  this  one  word  and  I  will  stop.  There  are  one  or  two 
fundamental  principles  governing  Japan's  foreign  policy. 
Japan  will  not  and  cannot  in  view  of  her  vital  interest  and 
self-defence  allow  any  western  nation  to  entrench  itself  in 
power  in  the  Far  East.  Japan  went  to  war  fourteen  years 
ago  in  order  to  remove  the  Russian  menace  before,  and 
entered  this  second  war  in  order  to  remove  the  German  men- 
ace. Moreover  the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement  between  America 
and  Japan  is  a  recognition  of  Japan's  position  of  leadership. 
I  believe  if  Japan  is  only  influenced  by  the  highest  motives, 
such  as  are  recognized  as  the  ideal  at  least  of  our  own  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  the  American  Republic  and  the  British  Em- 
pire, that  leadership  will  be-  for  the  very  best. 

Japan  most  cordially  invites  us  to-day  to  enter  into  the  full- 
est co-operation  with  her  in  her  own  country  and  the  Far 
East  generally.  I  believe,  Sir,  we  should  send  to  the  Far 
East  men  able  to  see  the  situation  and  advise  our  own  people. 
Canada  should  send  commercial  agents,  young  men,  bright, 
keen,  with  business  experience,  and  of  high  scholastic  train- 
ing, who  will  be  able  to  sense  the  position,  and  come  back  and 
advise  us,  men  whose  positions  are  not  rewards  for  service ; 
but  opportunities  for  service  of  very  great  magnitude. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  believe  in  Japan.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  away 
with  the  belief  that  Japan  is  perfect,  or  that  the  people  are 
all  angels.  I  could  tell  you  a  good  deal  on  the  other  side.  But 
I  believe  Japan  is  called,  under  the  providence  of  God,  to  a 
very  great  future,  to  a  destiny  in  the  Fast  East  of  leadership 
in  this  generation.  It  is  for  us  Westerners,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  invite  her  co-operation  to  the  fullest  degree,  in  the  work  of 
civilization;  and  Japan  will  respond  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
her  ability  to  any  appeals  of  that  kind. 
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(February  18th,  1918.) 

War  Aims  of  the  Nations 

BY  MR.  W.  G.  SHEPHERD.* 

A  T  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  18th  Feb- 
•**•  ruary,  Mr.  Shepherd  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Toronto, — It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  humility  that  I  appear 
before  a  Canadian  audience;  I  merely  explain  that  by  saying 
that  I  am  an  American.  I  don't  come  here  to-day  to  ask  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  anything  from  Canada.  I  realize, 
and  there  are  millions  of  my  fellow  countrymen  who  realize, 
that  all  we  have  to  ask  of  Canada  is  that  she  hold  tight  just 
a  little  longer.  I  have  seen  and  learned  many  things  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries during  the  war.  I  was  in  the  factories  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  saw  the  difficulties  they  had  in  getting  started.  I 
can  tell  you  sincerely,  gentlemen,  the  United  States  is  taking 
the  short  cut.  We  are  going  to  get  there  sooner.  I  have  seen 
in  Washington  and  all  over  the  United  States  sign  posts  on 
the  roads  which  we  might  take;  these  sign  posts  say:  "Don't 
take  this  road !  We  know :  we  took  it,  and  we  were  wrong." 
These  sign  posts  have  been  signed  by  experts  of  England, 
Italy,  France,  and  Canada.  Wrong  roads  have  been  taken  by 
every  other  nation,  and  by  this  Dominion,  and  the  only  ways 
left  for  us,  are  the  right  roads.  We  are  taking  these  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.  I  am  very  sure  that  very  shortly  you  are 
going  to  find  we  are  getting  under  full  way. 

I  was  the  neutralest  neutral  that  ever  went  to  this  war.  I 
was  like  the  newspaper  reporter  sent  to  a  Salvation  Army 
meeting.  This  reporter  went  in,  took  a  back  seat,  and  began 
to  t«(ke  notes.  The  speaker  was  very  persuasive,  and  swayed 
the  audience,  till  he  had  persuaded  many  of  the  people  to 
rise,  and  declare  that  they  henceforth  were  going  to  live  dif- 
ferent lives.  The  audience  was  greatly  moved,  but  still  this 
reporter  sat  and  took  notes,  till  one  of  the  workers  came  to 
him  and  asked  him,  "Do  you  not  think,  Sir,  that  you  ought 

*Mr.  W.  G.  Shepherd  is  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  United  Press 
Association.  He  has  done  war  corresponding  on  almost  every  front. 
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to  take  this  in  a  personal  way?  Probably  you  have  been 
affected  by  this  discourse;  don't  you  feel  you  ought  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  this  matter?"  He  replied,  "Oh,  hell!  I 
don't  count;  I  am  only  a  newspaper  reporter!" 

Frankly,  I  confess,  I  went  over  to  Europe  with  similar  feel- 
ings. I  had  seen  the  war  in  Mexico,  and  had  found  that  in 
fighting  one  got  good  newspaper  stories.  I  went  over  to 
Europe  just  to  get  newspaper  stories.  I  didn't  care  whether 
England  won  or  lost.  It  was  all  a  tangle  of  diplomats  to  me. 
I  had  been  in  Europe,  and  had  studied  and  written  about  mili- 
tary preparedness  there.  I  went  to  the  war  as  an  onlooker, 
who  had  no  interest  at  stake.  I  said  to  myself,  "I  will  go 
over  there  and  get  newspaper  stories,  and  they  can  fight  it 
out!" 

I  very  shortly  changed  my  mind,  although  I  remained  a 
neutral  there  in  those  early  days  in  Belgium,  and  a  neutral  in 
France.  But  I  went  into  Switzerland,  and  there  I  began  to 
lose  some  of  my  neutrality,  and  at  Munich  I  more  and  more 
became  pro-Ally,  and  I  have  been  pro-Ally  ever  since. 

My  first  job  was  at  Antwerp.  I  was  awakened  one  night 
by  hearing  rifle  shots.  Soon  there  was  the  noise  of  thirty 
thousand  rifles  in  the  city.  A  Zeppelin  had  come  overhead, 
and  was  dropping  bombs,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history, 
upon  the  homes  where  little  children  had  gone  to  bed,  after 
saying  their  "Now  I  lay  me's."  It  was  the  first  time  in 
human  history  such  a  thing  had  been  done.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me  at  that  time — I  didn't  know  the  British  so 
well  then  as  I  did  later — that  an  American  soldier,  given  a 
mission  of  that  kind,  would  have  circled  that  night  around 
the  edges  of  the  town  and  dropped  those  bombs  around  in  the 
pastures.  And  I  have  been  with  the  British  armies  since 
then,  and  all  the  Allied  armies,  and  I  do  know  that  any  man 
I  have  seen,  either  in  the  navies  or  the  armies,  would  have 
dropped  those  bombs  around  the  edges  of  the  town.  It  just 
struck  me  that  the  German  kind  of  fellow  up  there  could  not 
be  of  our  kind. 

I  went  to  Villers  Cotteret,  where  six  days  later  I  was 
arrested  by  a  British  officer,  a  tactful  British  officer,  who  after 
letting  me  go  about  pretty  freely,  came  and  said  to  me,  "Well, 
I  hope  you  have  seen  all  you  want,"  and  finally  released  m< 
from  arrest.  I  felt  he  was  a  different  sort  of  fellow  from 
the  fellow  who  dropped  bombs  on  little  children. 

I  went  to  Switzerland,  and  began  to  meet  Germans,  who 
said  to  me,  "Why  is  America  not  pre-German  ?  Why  are  your 
sympathies  with  the  English  and  the  Allies?"  I  didn't  ask 
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myself  that  question ;  the  Germans  asked  me.  But  I  put  it  to 
myself  then,  and  directly  came  to  this  simple  answer,  which 
I  always  thereafter  gave  to  Germans:  "If  the  English  had 
gone  through  Belgium,  America  would  have  been  pro-Ger- 
man,"— and  that  usually  nonplussed  the  Germans. 

I  went  to  Munich  for  the  first  time  to  see  the  German  army 
— those  herded  men,  whose  shoes  all  squeaked  alike,  whose 
coats  all  hung  alike,  who  had  no  individuality  in  their  salutes, 
no  individuality  in  any  of  their  movements, — architects, 
lawyers,  professional  men,  business  men,  all  put  into  the  same 
German  mill.  I  saw  that  something  had  been  done  to  those 
business  men,  which  was  not  done  to  the  thousands  of  men 
of  other  nations.  The  thing  that  gave  me  the  strongest  mental 
reaction  was  to  see  these  masses  of  Germans,  with  their  in- 
dividuality absolutely  crushed  out,  herded  like  animals.  At 
night  I  had  dreams  of  these  masses  of  men  going  by  me, — 
herds  of  patient,  dull-headed  animals,  all  with  the  same  equip- 
ment, the  same  stride,  the  same  march,  all  wearing  the  heads 
of  patient,  dumb,  barnyard  animals.  This  thought  occurred 
to  me — something  is  being  done  to  this  German  soldier  by  his 
Government  that  is  not  done  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies. 

Then  I  went  to  Berlin.  We  all  know  how  aghast  we  were 
early  in  the  war  when  we  read  of  how  the  Germans  sent  men 
forward  in  massed  formation,  to  be  torn  by  machine  guns  and 
killed  off,  and  how  the  Allied  machine  gun  men  had  to  kill 
and  kill  and  still  kill  some  more,  as  the  Germans  came  on  in 
massed  formation.  The  thought  struck  me  that  I  ought  to 
get  hold  of  some  German  who  could  speak  for  the  German 
people,  and  have  him  give  me,  for  publication  in  America,  the 
sublime  excuse,  the  magnificent  reason,  which  Germany  must 
have,  for  thus  taking  her  own  citizens  and  sending  them  to 
this  wholesale  and  useless  death  that  had  set  the  world  aghast. 

I  came  to  Berlin  and  spoke  to  Professor  Hans  Delbriick,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  a  historian  whose  works  perhaps  are 
in  your  Library  here,  who  is  known  throughout  the  world  for 
his  historical  and  literary  work.  He  was  not  connected  with 
the  Government  and  did  not  have  his  office  in  the  Government 
Buildings.  I  saw  him  in  his  little  home  at  Charlottenburg,  in 
his  study.  I  told  him  we  in  America  wanted  to  know  why 
Germany  was  doing  this ;  why  she  was  causing  this  sacrifice  of 
German  life;  what  was  her  justification  for  this  slaughter  of 
German  citizens?  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made 
upon  me  as  he  went  and  got  some  maps  from  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  laid  them  on  the  mahogany  table  in  his  study. 
While  I  was  expecting  a  wonderful  story,  he  got  a  ruler,  and 
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said:  "You  must  understand,  all  this  talk  about  this  being  a 
biological  war,  and  that  the  world  is  becoming  crowded  is, 
as  I  believe,  untrue;  we  have  lots  of  room  in  Germany,  we 
have  natural  resources  in  abundance  and  can  feed  twice  our 
population;  there  is  no  question  of  being  crowded.  But  our 
schools  are  so  fine!  they  turn  out  such  fine,  splendidly  edu- 
cated young  men  every  year,  that  we  must  have  new  colonies, 
and  establish  places  where  our  young  men  can  have  room  to 
use  their  abilities."  It  was  a  tremendous  shock  to  me  that 
Germany  should  offer  this  excuse  for  the  war; — she  wouldn't 
dare  to  do  it  to-day.  He  didn't  say  one  word  about  Germany 
having  been  forced  into  the  war.  With  his  ruler  he  pointed 
out  to  me  how  Germany  must  have  Persia  and  Syria,  how  she 
must  have  the  railroad  to  Bagdad,  must  have  further  posses- 
sions in  Africa,  and  further  possessions  in  China.  Not  a  word 
of  humanity  in  it!  Only  one  great  big  land  grab!  And  as  I 
listened  to  that  old  gentleman,  whose  name  I  had  respected, 
and  watched  him  as  he  pointed  out  these  reasons  for  Ger- 
many's undertaking  this  war,  suddenly  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  Germany  had  started  out  to  whip  the  world  and  that  her 
only  excuse  was  that  her  schools  were  so  fine!  That  I  got  a 
grasp  of  German  Kultur.  There,  if  you  ask  me  about  the 
war  aims  of  the  nations,  you  find  German's  war  aim.  And 
right  there  I  hit  the  pro- Ally  sawdust  trail,  and  I  have  been  on 
it  ever  since.  And  there  I  decided  that  what  we  want  as  a 
result  of  this  war  is  a  world  that  is  to  be  run  less  by  brain 
power  and  more  by  heart  power.  And  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  at  last  found  that  out,  and  we  are  on  our 
way  to  try  to  help  establish  such  a  world. 

I  have  just  come  from  Russia,  where  there  are  lessons  for 
everybody  to  learn.  For  instance,  I  may  encourage  Canada 
on  to  further  efforts,  by  telling  what  I  as  an  American  found 
out  there.  We  discovered  in  Russia  that  the  first  line  trenches 
are  not  there  at  the  front,  but  are  back  here  at  home.  If 
these  trenches  back  here  are  weakened,  the  second  line  trenches 
there  will  likely  be  weakened.  The  first  thing  that  we  saw 
in  Russia  after  noticing  all  the  red  badges  on  the  customs  and 
other  officials,  was  trainload  after  trainload  of  Russian  soldiers 
going  back  home.  They  swarmed  all  over  the  trains,  on  the 
platforms,  on  the  trucks,  hanging  to  the  windows,  crowded 
on  the  roofs,  many  being  brushed  off  by  the  roofs  of  tun- 
nels or  the  girders  of  bridges,  or  rolling  off  as  they  slept. 
They  did  not  care  for  the  danger  of  it ;  their  only  thought  was 
to  get  home!  One  was  inclined  to  cry  "Coward!"  But  one 
man  can't  watch  two  and  a  half  million  men  doing  such  a 
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thing,  and  pass  on  it  from  his  own  viewpoint.  Two  and  a  half 
million  men  cannot  suddenly  become  cowards.  The  Russians 
are  not  being  driven  by  the  Germans,  but  they  are  being  drawn 
by  home !  The  Russian  was  not  a  coward ;  he  was  in  a  panic, 
but  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  folks  back  at  home.  I  dis- 
covered what  a  soldier  is — he  is  a  man  who  knows  everything 
back  home  is  all  right,  that  his  wife  and  children  are  going 
to  be  taken  care  of,  perhaps  better  than  if  he  were  at  home 
himself.  Let  him  know  that,  and  he  goes  to  the  front  with 
only  one  idea;  to  fight.  But  let  him  read  that  his  wife  is 
suffering,  that  the  schools  are  closed  because  there  is  no  fuel, 
that  his  children  can't  get  shoes  or  food,  that  his  wife  has 
to  go  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  wait  for  hours  in  a 
bread  line,  perhaps  for  the  whole  day,  to  get  a  little  piece  of 
bread,  that  no  meat  can  be  obtained,  that  the  police  system 
has  broken  down,  the  Mayor  is  gone, — let  the  man  at  the 
front  realize,  as  the  Russian  soldier  has  realized,  such  condi- 
tions at  home  as  that,  and  he  will  answer  the  loudest  call  that 
any  man  can  hear,  he  will  do  what  you  and  I 'would  do,  he 
will  go  back  home.  That  is  what  the  Russian  soldier  did.  It 
impressed  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  we  at  home  have  got  to 
be  strong,  to  have  everything  strong  and  ship-shape,  all  tight 
here,  before  we  can  expect  the  troops  at  the  front  to  stand  up 
and  do  their  best. 

The  next  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  in  Russia  was 
the  Bolsheviki.  The  Germans  started  the  Bolshevik  off  on 
this  tangent  of  his, — a  gentleman  named  Marx,  I  believe, 
forty  years  ago,  was  the  first.  It  is  a  poison  gas,  that  is  blow- 
ing back  upon  Germany  to-day. 

The  Bolshevik  is  an  extreme  Russian  Socialist,  who  to-day 
would  not  be  anywhere  if  Russia  were  not  hungry.  The  Rus- 
sians tried  Miliukoff ;  he  did  a  lot  of  things,  but  he  did  not  get 
them  anything  to  eat.  Then  they  tried  Kerensky;  he  too  did 
much,  but  he  did  not  get  them  food.  Then  they  tried  Lenine 
and  Trotzky;  the  chances  are  they  will  not  feed  Russia,  and 
if  the  Russians  change  their  government  again  they  can't  get 
anything  quite  as  radical  as  what  they  have  now;  they  have 
gone  the  limit  in  that  direction. 

The  Russian  people,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  getting  food 
and  having  their  internal  conditions  made  better,  by  falling  in 
with  Lenine  and  Trotzky's  government,  have  done  a  thing  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  We  are  fighting  a  certain 
thing  in  Germany;  if  we  can  get  the  German  people  to  fight 
this  thing  for  us — that  is  a  great  big  'if" — but  if  we  can  get 
them  to  fight  it  they  can  do  the  job  in  fifteen  minutes.  If  we 
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cannot  get  the  Germans  to  do  it  then  we  in  the  United  States 
are  preparing  to  do  it  in  our  way  in  not  less  than  three  years. 
The  Russian  Bolshevik  have  done  more  in  the  last  six  weeks  to 
weaken  the  German  army  and  the  German  first  line  trenches, 
than  the  Russian  army  of  twenty  million  men  had  done  in  the 
previous  three  and  a  quarter  years.  And  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik are  not  through  yet. 

We  were  persuaded  in  Russia  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were 
not  German  agents.  At  no  Embassy  did  I  hear  that  these  men 
were  corrupt;  they  are  idealists  and  extremists — Carrie  Na- 
tions, if  you  will,  of  an  idea,  an  idea  which  expands  and  which 
more  or  less  will  have  its  way  in  Russia.  We  know  that 
whenever  a  German  battalion  or  brigade  talked  peace  and 
fraternization  with  the  Russians  across  the  trenches,  that  Ger- 
man battalion  or  brigade  was  poisoned  just  as  much  as  the 
Russians.  We  know  that  peace  talk  is  poison  gas,  which  is 
being  blown  back  upon  the  Germans. 

To  show  how  the  Germans  utilize  everything — they  probably 
used  these  poisoned  regiments  on  the  Italian  front.  The 
Italians  were  informed  through  forged  newspapers  that  things 
were  wrong  at  home  with  the  first  line  trenches;  then  they 
began  to  fraternize  with  the  poisoned  German  and  Austrian 
regiments;  and  when  they  had  come  to  the  place  where  they 
did  not  want  to  fight  any  longer,  the  Germans  at  night  took  out 
those  poisoned  regiments,  put  in  some  shock  battalions,  and  in 
the  morning  sent  them  over  the  top  against  the  unsuspecting 
Italians,  thereby  gaining  one  of  their  greatest  strategic  vic- 
tories of  the  war.  The  Germans  used  these  rot  spots  against 
the  Italians — for  goodness'  sake,  why  should  not  we  use  the 
Bolsheviki? — I  sacrifice  a  little  to  make  that  figure  of  speech, 
for  I  don't  believe  the  Bolsheviki  is  entirely  a  rot  spot. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  how  business  men  feel,  what 
happens  to  business  men,  in  a  revolution.  I  could  tell  you 
much,  but  I  have  not  time.  The  Russian  people  thought  the 
Revolution  would  settle  all  their  troubles ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  only  began  then.  Then  the  Russian  strikes  began  to  affect 
the  Russian  business  man.  There  were  strikes  everywhere. 
Then  began  immediately  in  all  the  factories  the  formation  of 
committees  of  workingmen.  They  seized  the  factories.  I 
have  been  in  a  factory  from  which  the  boss  had  fled  for  his 
life,  and  in  the  boss's  office,  around  a  long  table,  was  the  com- 
mittee of  workingmen  and  women,  on  the  floor  the  long  Rus- 
sian cigarette  stubs  and  mouth  pieces,  in  the  corner,  ready  to 
be  taken  out,  the  black  flag  meaning  "Down  with  the  Gov- 
ernment!" The  working  people,  when  they  struck,  struck 
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against  this  committee.  It  was  very  easy  to  get  two  or  three 
enterprising  committeemen  to  secure  an  increase  of  wages 
for  them — simply  tell  the  committee  they  wanted  the  increase. 
But  to  me,  to-day,  and  I'm  sure  the  Russian  working  man 
must  feel  the  same  as  I  do,  the  strikes  seemed  to  betoken 
insanity. 

These  strikes  would  have  been  fine  if  the  other  fellow  had 
not  struck  too.  A  300  per  cent,  increase  would  give  you  plenty 
of  money,  but  the  fellow  in  the  shoe  factory  struck  to  get  it 
too,  and  you  had  to  pay  correspondingly  more  for  your  shoes, 
which  would  take  your  new  extra  wages.  And  to  pay  for 
your  coat,  as  the  clothing  maker  had  struck  for  more  too. 
There  was  no  way  for  the  Russian  proletariat  to  strike  and 
keep  the  others  from  striking.  So  they  came  to  a  place  where 
they  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Everybody  had  lots  of  money, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I  stood  in  front  of  a  palace  in  Petrograd,  which  had  just 
been  looted.  After  the  men  had  loaded  a  number  of  oil  paint- 
ings and  bronzes  on  an  auto  truck,  had  rolled  down  their 
sleeves  and  put  on  their  coats,  and  were  prepared  to  go  away, 
a  man  got  onto  the  truck  and*  began  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
crowd  assembled  about  the  place.  That  man  told  this  crowd 
that  now  they  had  set  a  precedent,  had  taken  these  things 
from  the  palace,  and  now  they  ought  to  go  to  the  banks  and 
take  all  the  money  that  was  in  them.  Other  people  made 
speeches  advocating  taking  the  money,  and  it  began  to  look 
like  as  though  I  was  going  to  follow  a  crowd  of  bank  robbers, 
and  to  get  a  big  story.  But  suddenly  a  small  man  got  up  on  the 
truck  and  began  to  talk  in  a  quiet  way.  My  interpreter  said 
to  me:  "It's  all  over;  that  man  has  stopped  it."  "All  off?"  I 
asked.  "Why,  that  was  was  too  quiet  to  stop  it!"  The  in- 
terpreter said,  however,  that  the  man  had  said,  "What  was  the 
use  of  taking  the  money  from  the  banks  ?  It  was  no  good  any- 
way." What  money  was  wanted  for  was  trade,  to  use  in  buy- 
ing something.  Money  was  all  right  so  long  as  the  man  who 
had  it  could  buy  the  other  things  he  wanted.  But  the  man  said, 
"If  you  fellows  rob  the  banks  all  the  Government  has  to  do  is 
to  pass  a  resolution  saying  that  what  you  have  taken  is  not 
money,  but  merely  so  much  waste  paper.  And  then  what  will 
you  have?"  They  didn't  rob  the  banks  that  day. 

This  striking  continued  until  it  didn't  do  anybody,  even  the 
working  man,  any  good ;  then  the  happy  idea  struck  somebody 
that  it  would  do  more  good  if  they  struck  for  an  increase  of 
back  wages.  To  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Petrograd, 
where  everybody  had  already  got  an  increase  of  two  or  three 
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hundred  per  cent.,  an  auto  truck  loaded  with  Bolshevik!  came, 
and  the  occupants  asked  the  Manager  to  blow  the  whistle  to 
summon  all  the  working  people.  They  made  speeches 
and  laid  this  very  bright  idea  before  the  toilers:  that 
what  they  all  had  to  strike  for  was  back  wages.  So 
the  work  people  appointed  a  committee  of  book-keep- 
ers to  go  over  the  books  of  the  Company  and  ascertain 
exactly  what  the  work  people  ought  to  demand,  reckoning  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  These  bookkeepers  estimated  that 
they  should  have  thirteen  million  roubles,  about  $4,000,000,  or 
$287  a  head  for  everybody.  That  night  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
held  a  sewing  bee ;  many  women  worked  all  night,  sewing  can- 
vas bags  with  puckering  strings  in  them,  while  the  men  got 
wheelbarrows  ready.  In  the  morning  the  committee  of  spokes- 
men fell  in  first ;  then  came  the  wheelbarrow  brigade.  On  the 
barrows  were  the  canvas  sacks.  The  procession  went  to  the 
factory  office,  and  told  the  Manager,  "You  either  put  13,000,000 
roubles  in  these  bags,  or  else  get  in  one  of  these  wheelbarrows 
and  let  us  wheel  you  to  the  river !"  This  Manager  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  he  was  pretty  stubborn,  and  he  asked  for  time. 
He  said  he  didn't  have  thirteen  million  roubles,  but  the  Direc- 
tors might  have  them,  as  the  Directors  were  bankers.  He  said 
if  they  would  let  him  go  to  the  Directors  he  would  try  to  get 
these  thirteen  million  roubles  for  them.  The  strikers  gave  him 
time  and  he  went  to  the  Directors,  and  told  them  they  had  better 
beat  it !  The  Directors  held  a  meeting ;  they  discovered  they 
could  not  get  passports  out  of  Russia.  So  they  went  to  Kerens- 
ky's  room.  That  solitary,  lonely  man  lived  like  a  leper;  he 
was  not  safe  a  minute.  To  be  in  his  neighborhood  was  danger- 
ous. I  know  of  many  attempts  on  his  life  that  did  not  get  into 
the  papers.  He  used  to  sleep  in  a  room  in  his  office  near  the 
Marinsky  Palace.  He  suffered  from  tuberculosis  of  the  kid- 
neys ;  one  kidney  was  gone,  and  his  health  was  far  from  good. 
He  knew  death  was  near;  but  he  would  rather  take  it  trying 
to  help  his  country  and  to  help  the  Allied  cause,  than  to  have 
taken  it  in  a  normal  way  in  bed.  These  Directors  went  to 
Kerensky  very  early  one  morning  in  the  darkness — for  it  didn't 
get  dark  at  that  time  of  the  year  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  told  Kerensky  they  wanted  to  be  arrested.  He  asked 
why  ?  that  was  a  very  strange  thing  to  request.  They  told  him 
that  their  working  people  had  struck  for  thirteen  million 
roubles,  and  they  asked  him,  "Would  you  please  give  us  a  re- 
ceipt for  our  persons?"  in  Kerensky's  own  handwriting:  "This 
certifies  that  I  have  received  the  persons  of  the  five  Directors 
of  this  Company."  They  sent  this  receipt  to  the  Manager, 
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and  the  bank  Directors  went  to  sleep  on  couches  and  chairs 
in  the  Palace  that  night.  Next  morning  the  Manager  was 
again  approached  for  the  thirteen  million  roubles ;  but  he  told 
the  deputation,  "You  see  Kerensky  has  arrested  these  men, 
and  the  matter  will  come  up  in  due  time.  I  would  advise  you 
to  go  back  to  work."  So  they  all  went  back  to  work.  That 
factory  manager  who  told  me  this  story  stopped  just  where  I 
have  stopped ;  but  having  some  curiosity  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  upshot  of  it  all.  "Why,"  he  said,  "after  two  or  three  days 
they  forgot  all  about  it,  and  we  haven't  heard  a  word  of  it 
since !" 

That  event  happened  in  Russia.  Common  sense  kept  con- 
stantly coming  to  the  front  there.  Just  when  you  think  things 
are  the  wildest  in  Russia,  and  that  there  is  no  hope,  somebody 
or  other  says  a  few  words,  and  restores  common  sense.  I 
think  it  is  a  national  trait,  and  I  think  it  is  a  thing  we  can 
expect  of  Russia.  I  never  saw  them  go  clear  wrong;  they 
always  keep  coming  back  to  the  right  road  again,  no  matter 
how  far  they  have  gone  off  on  a  tangent.  So  I  want,  as  an 
Ally,  to  bespeak  your  interest  in  the  Russian  people.  The 
bad  elements  are  going  to  go.  We  can  still  expect  something 
from  Russia.  That  great  country  Siberia  is  sound  and  solid 
to  the  core.  She  has  army  corps  that  have  never  flinched  and 
don't  want  to  flinch.  Do  not  give  her  up!  Let  the  Russian 
people  understand  this. 

Russia  is  not  a  mystic  country.  Your  double  and  my  double 
are  right  there  in  Petrograd,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
laborers  or  professional  men,  in  offices,  just  as  you  and  I  do 
here.  The  Russian  is  not  a  remote  mystic;  he  is  an  idealist, 
but  he  is  bright.  Millions  of  Russians  are  not  only  sane,  but 
they  are  going  to  struggle  through,  and  help  us  have  a  world 
less  controlled  by  Kultur  and  German  brain  power  and  more 
by  heart  power. 

I  have  seen  something  of  the  English  front.  I  have  never 
been  quite  able  to  understand  the  English — I  suppose  they 
have  never  been  quite  able  to  understand  me.  I  used  to  know 
some  old  negro  stories,  and  I  tried  to  tell  some  of  them  to 
messes,  but  I  was  constantly  disappointed.  In  fact  there  was 
a  time  for  two  or  three  days,  when  I  hardly  cared  whether 
England  lost  or  won !  I  tried  to  tell  one  of  Irvin  Cobb's  best 
negro  stories,  after  some  officers  brought  up  the  question  of 
the  negro  problem  in  our  South.  An  officer  who  had  lived  in 
Rhodesia  said  he  understood  why  we  had  lynchings  in  America. 
The  talk  about  the  negro  problem  became  rather  heavy,  so  I 
tried  to  lighten  it  by  telling  a  story  of  a  town  down  south, 
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where  they  had  not  had  a  lynching  for  a  long  time.  A  negro 
had  committed  an  indiscretion,  and  they  were  going  to  hang 
him  for  it.  A  great  crowd  was  assembled,  and  the  Sheriff 
explained  why  Sam  was  being  hanged.  The  foreman  of  the 
jury  explained  in  a  long  speech  why  he  thought  Sam  was 
guilty.  The  parson  who  had  been  with  Sam  told  in  a  speech 
how  Sam  was  getting  along  spiritually,  and  how  he  had  tried 
to  help  him  as  much  as  possible.  Two  or  three  other  officials 
spoke  to  the  very  large  crowd,  and  then  the  Sheriff  turned 
to  the  negro:  "Now,  Sam,"  he  said,  "have  you  any  remarks 
you  would  like  to  make?"  Sam,  feeling  that  if  he  did  not  say 
something  appropriate  the  whole  occasion  would  lose  its  point, 
said :  "Well,  of  course  there  is  not  very  much  that  I  can  say, 
but  everybody  here  must  certainly  realize  this  is  going  to  be 
a  lesson  for  me !"  There  is  the  whole  difference  between  a 
Canadian  audience  and  an  English  audience.  I  got  just  a  very 
polite  little  laugh  from  the  Englishmen.  I  sat  there  in  con- 
siderable embarrassment,  until  our  friend  from  Rhodesia 
spoke  up  and  saved  the  day.  He  said :  "Well,  it  did  serve  him 
jolly  well  right !" 

Then  I  began  to  understand  the  English.  I  saw  them  in 
the  second  Battle  of  Ypres,  marching  up  into  the  place  where 
we  knew,  and  they  knew,  they  were  going  to  see  their  finish. 
Those  English  Tommies  did  not  march  like  the  German  sol- 
diers !  The  men  were  pushing  along.  I  saw  one  old  fellow 
going  up  to  the  second  Battle  of  Ypres ;  he  was  almost  drop- 
ping, he  was  very  tired — Nature  doesn't  give  a  man  with 
white  hair  the  muscles  that  a  young  man  has — he  was  hang- 
ing on  to  the  back  of  a  wagon;  the  horses  were  tired,  too; 
his  face  comes  before  me  now,  one  out  of  the  faces  of  all  the 
millions  I  saw  in  the  war,  the  face  of  that  old  man,  the  white 
face  of  that  British  regular,  the  real  Tommy  Atkins,  hanging 
on  to  the  back  of  that  wagon,  knowing  he  was  going  to  his 
finish!  The  young  men  held  their  heads  up.  I  wish  they 
hadn't  sung  the  song  they  did !  Only  Britishers  would  have 
done  it,  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood!  Of  all  the  songs  a 
soldier  going  to  die  ought  not  to  sing,  is  that  one,  "Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning!"  That  thing  helped  me  to  begin  to 
understand  the  Englishman. 

I  stood  on  a  hill  a  few  miles  back  of  Ypres,  and  saw  below 
me  about  forty  miles  of  Inferno!  The  horizon  was  scalloped 
— the  same  way  as  a  table  cloth  is  scallopped — with  shell  fire. 
We  knew  that  somewhere  down  there  were  the  Canadians, 
probably  twelve  thousand  of  them,  and  that  the  poison  gas 
had  been  used  for  the  first  time  against  them.  Nobody  knew 
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then  how  the  battle  had  gone  with  them.  This  battalion  of 
British  Tommies  was  marching  to  their  aid.  At  Headquarters 
at  St.  Omer  nobody  knew,  General  French  himself  did  not 
know,  nobody  knew  till  afterwards  what  the  Canadian  boys 
were  going  through  in  that  butchery,  though  everybody  felt 
confident  each  one  of  them  would  fight  to  the  last,  and  fight 
his  way  out.  And  they  did.  They  even  saved  many  of  their 
guns. 

I  was  in  a  little  restaurant  at  Poperinghe  when  the  Huns 
began  to  drop  bombs  into  Poperinghe ;  the  hospital  was  hit ;  I 
saw  the  people  going  into  their  homes  and  trying  to  select 
from  all  their  possessions  the  one  thing  they  could  carry  away 
with  them.  For  this  was  their  farewell  to  their  homes.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  refugees  start  out  from  their 
homes,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  terrific  sight !  The  Canadians 
began  to  come  in  to  this  hotel,  from  which  all  help  except  one 
Belgian  girl  had  fled.  In  stepped  one  round-faced  little  man, 
who  was  telling  about  the  poison  gas.  He  had  come  to  Poper- 
inghe to  try  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  poison  gas  was.  He 
told  how  it  appeared,  an  iridiscent  cloud.  This  was  Sir  Max 
Aitken,  who  had  gone  to  the  front  to  try  to  find  out  exactly 
what  the  Canadians  were  going  through.  He  went  farther  up 
toward  the  front  that  day,  and  was  under  a  great  deal  of  shell 
fire,  as  I  personally  know.  He  was  there  in  that  restaurant  in 
Poperinghe  trying  to  welcome  those  Canadian  boys  who  had 
fought  their  way  out  back  to  safety  again. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  trying  to  find  out  everything 
we  can  about  the  war.  The  people  are  crazy  to  learn  all  about 
it.  The  way  used  to  be,  to  get  Americans  stirred  up  to  give 
them  "hell!"  But  we  have  discovered  that  what  they  really 
want  is  information ;  and  they  are  getting  it,  very  rapidly. 
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(February  25th,  1918.) 

A  Country  Point  of  View 

BY  MR.  PETER  MCARTHUR.* 

A  T  a  regular  luncheon  of  the  Club  held  on  the  25th  Feb- 
**•  ruary,  Mr.  Me  Arthur  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club, — As 
your  President  has  explained,  I  was  kept  from  coming  here 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  wind.  I  think  I  must  have  been  on 
the  point  of  making  an  especially  good  address  that  day, 
because  I  noticed  that  you  had  to  get  a  College  President  to 
take  my  place.  A  couple  of  weeks  later  it  was  announced  I 
was  to  make  my  speech.  I  must  have  been  on  the  point  of 
making  a  dangerous  speech  that  time,  because  the  Govern- 
ment interfered,  and  the  Fuel  Controller  ordered  a  heatless 
day.  So  this  is  the  third  time  of  trying — I  was  kept  away 
by  wind  the  first  time,  and  am  not  sure  that  I  have  brought 
much  more  than  wind  to-day. 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  explain  that  in  coming  to 
Toronto  I  am  indulging  in  somewhat  of  an  adventure.  Out 
in  the  country  my  neighbors  regard  my  visits  to  Toronto  with 
suspicion.  And  when  they  see  that  I  have  been  introduced 
to  you  by  Mr.  Fox  they  may  think  that  I  have  made  a 
separate  peace. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  quite  right  for  me  to 
explain  to  you  just  what  the  attitude  of  the  country  is  to 
Toronto.  We  have  the  idea  out  there  that  all  the  thrones  are 
situated  here,  and  that  in  Toronto  we  have  the  centres  of 
leadership  in  politics,  in  finance,  in  business,  in  education,  in 
fact  that  all  the  seats  of  the  mighty  are  here;  and  sometimes 
the  people  in  the  country  would  like  to  come  down  and  put 
bent  pins  on  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 

It  may  seem  an  accident,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  read 
Toronto  publications,  that  we  get  those  ideas  about  Toronto. 
Yet  that  is  not  entirely  true,  because  I  have  had  my  view  of 

*Mr,  P^ter  McArthur  for  several  years  edited  papers  in  New  York 
and  London.  Since  taking  up  farming  he  has  continued  his  literary 
work  and  his  writings  are  a  feature  of  several  Canadian  papers  and 
magazines. 
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the  matter  tested,  and  I  find  the  same  condition  prevails  else- 
where. There  seems  to  be  some  foundation  in  fact  for  it. 
Last  autumn  in  Ottawa  a  friend  was"  showing  me  the  sights, 
and  as  we  were  going  along  the  streets  a  distinguished  man 
passed ;  my  friend  told  me,  "He  is  the  head  of  such  and  such 
a  Board — he's  from  Toronto."  A  little  while  later  we  met 
another  distinguished  man;  "Oh  yes,"  said  my  friend,  "he  is 
the  head  of  such  and  such  a  Commission — from  Toronto." 
And  so  it  went  on  all  day  long.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every 
important  man  I  saw  there  was  from  Toronto.  After  putting 
in  the  day  seeing  the  sights,  I  went  around  to  Bowies'  restau- 
rant and  had  a  piece  of  mince  pie,  and  after  going  to  bed  I 
dreamed.  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  the  money  devil  poking 
around  the  Parliament  Buildings,  and  I  was  amazed  when  I 
saw  him,  how  benevolent,  respectable,  and  even  pious  he 
looked.  And  just  then  a  voice  whispered  at  my  ear,  "He's 
from  Toronto." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  come  here  to-day  with  any  in- 
tention of  displaying  the  cap  and  bells;  because  not  only 
Canada,  but  the  whole  world,  is  confronted  by  a  situation  that 
compels  us  to  take  a  serious  view.  I  am  afraid  that  for  some 
years  past,  when  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  address  public 
meetings  I  have  taken  more  the  role  of  the  Death's  head  at 
the  feast. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  to-day  a  little  from  the  country  point 
of  view  regarding  the  food  situation.  And  I  am  going  to 
venture  for  the  first  time  publicly  to  review  my  own  position 
on  this  matter  for  some  years  past. 

The  view  that  I  hold  is  not  new.  Those  of  you  who  have 
been  reading  articles  that  I  have  signed  may  remember  that 
six  years  ago  I  was  so  convinced  of  the  danger  that  was 
menacing  humanity  that  I  published  a  series  of  articles  urging 
economic  conscription,  trying  to  point  out  that  humanity  was 
becoming  uprooted  from  the  soil,  that  too  many  people  were 
moving  from  the  country  to  the  cities,  getting  away  from  the 
earth  and  productive  labor.  But  nobody  seemed  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  that. 

Later,  when  the  Naval  Debate  was  in  progress,  I  ventured 
to  suggest  an  alternative  policy,  but  was  very  much  laughed 
at.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  in  the  war  which  was  threaten- 
ing Canada  instead  of  a  money  contribution  or  dreadnoughts, 
should  send  $35,000,000  worth  of  wheat.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  food  would  be  just  as  important  as  dreadnoughts 
or  munitions. 
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As  I  say,  my  alternative  policy  was  simply  laughed  at.  I 
am  not  bringing  it  up  to-day  only  to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  but 
merely  to  justify  the  remarks  I  shall  make  later  on. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  earliest  articles  I  wrote 
were  appeals  to  the  people  to  avoid  all  waste  and  to  produce. 
And  I  took  the  ground  then  that  before  this  war  is  over  this 
old  world  was  going  to  be  hungry.  The  papers  did  not  publish 
very  much  of  what  I  wrote  at  that  time.  They  assured  me  I 
was  taking  the  matter  too  seriously.  I  did  drop  the  subject, 
but  whenever  I  did  address  the  public  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  say  something  along  that  line.  To-day  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
feel  I  was  right,  and  that  the  food  menace  is  becoming  more 
serious  every  hour-. 

Believing  so,  I  feel  we  must  find  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting together  to  produce.  I  am  afraid  I  have  troubled  people 
wherever  I  go  with  suggestions.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  do 
that  to-day.  I  want  if  possible  to  show  to  you  how  we  feel 
about  it  in  the  country.  I  think  we  realize  in  the  country  more 
than  you  do  in  the  cities  that  there  is  actual  danger  of  famine 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  that  comes  from  the  fact  that  we 
deal  in  food  products.  But  at  any  rate,  the  entire  energy  of 
the  country  people  is  being  devoted  to  that  one  end. 

As  I  look  at  it,  we  have  reached  a  point  where  the  cherished 
economic  theories  have  gone  to  smash.  You  know  John  Mil- 
ton, who  was  a  good  city  poet,  wrote,  "They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait."  That  line  has  lost  its  meaning.  If  I 
were  asked  for  a  true  picture  of  the  world  as  I  see  it,  I  would 
say  merely  that  it  seems  to  me  we  are  like  people  on  a  boat 
crossing  the  ocean.  When  the  boat  sets  sail  from  port,  all 
the  crew  have  their  work  to  do,  they  are  paid  to  do  it,  and  no 
one  is  expected  to  do  anything  but  his  own  part,  from  the 
captain  to  the  stoker;  and  the  passengers  on  board  have  paid 
their  way,  so  they  are  not  expected  to  do  anything.  But 
suddenly  the  boat  is  torpedoed,  and  they  all  take  to  the  boats. 
Then  everything  is  changed.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you 
are  the  cook,  the  scullion,  the  steward,  or  a  passenger  who 
have  paid  your  way  on  the  steamer;  if  you  are  strong  enough 
you  must  take  your  place  at  the  oar.  If  you  can  do  anything 
to  help  rescue  anyone,  the  captain  no  less  than  the  cabin  boy, 
you  are  all  reduced  to  equality. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  to-day  our  civilization  has  been 
torpedoed,  and  we  must  all  lend  a  hand  at  the  oar.  And  I  am 
glad  that  as  I  survey  the  situation  I  see  a  great  opportunity, 
an  opportunity  that  comes  home  especially  to  Canadians.  As 
a  Canadian  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  when  the  liberty  of 
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humanity  was  threatened  Canadians  were  among  the  first  to 
leap  to  the  front.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  now,  when  the 
world  is  threatened  by  famine,  Canadians  will  be  among  the 
first  voluntarily  to  do  their  utmost. 

You  may  ask,  what  can  we  do  here  in  the  cities?  Well,  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  your  intelligence  not  to  think  that 
any  one  of  you,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  it  out, 
can  think  out  a  way  to  increase  production.  Every  man  can 
help.  I  will  take  time,  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  to 
tell  you  of  a  couple  of  schemes  such  as  you  to-day  could  put 
into  force,  and  I  will  venture  to  review  the  history  of  one  of 
them  somewhat  fully. 

In  1914,  when  I  was  writing  and  talking  about  the  need  of 
food  production  and  the  menace  of  famine,  a  city  man,  who 
owned  a  hundred-acre  farm  near  me,  came  to  me  and  said : 
"What  can  I  do?  I  have  that  pasture,  but  I  can't  work  it, 
for  I  am  Superintendent  of  a  number  of  industrial  affairs. 
But  I  am  willing  to  finance  anyone  who  will  work  it."  It 
struck  me  that  here  was  a  chance  to  do  something.  By  this 
time  the  Government  at  Ottawa  had  started  to  tell  the  people 
that  they  must  produce  more,  must  break  up  pasture  land,  and 
bring  more  ground  under  cultivation.  Happening  to  know  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  wrote  that 
if  he  would  send  experts  to  tell  us  what  to  do  to  bring  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  pasture  land  under  cultivation  we  would  put  up 
the  capital,  and  see  that  all  the  instruction  they  gave  was  car- 
ried on.  I  induced  others  to  undertake  something  on  the  same 
line,  and  we  did  everything  we  could  do.  My  friend  felt  that 
it  was  an  excellent  scheme,  but  he  didn't  think  the  Depart- 
ment at  Ottawa  could  do  much,  so  he  passed  it  up  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province,  which  passed  it 
on  to  the  District  Representative  in  our  county.  He  happened 
to  be  a  boy  just  passed  from  Guelph.  I  didn't  propose  to  have 
a  scheme  like  that  passing  to  a  boy  just  beginning  his  career; 
I  wanted  a  man  higher  up,  and  they  all  wanted  someone  more 
responsible  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  were  willing  to  pay  the 
expenses.  The  city  man  on  seeing  this  correspondence  made 
a  few  remarks  which  are  not  for  publication.  He  said,  "I 
am  quite  a  busy  man,  and  I  can  not  work  the  place  myself,  so 
I  will  put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers  and  ask  some  man 
who  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  is  interested  in 
farm  work,  who  will  be  willing  to  take  hold  on  a  partnership 
basis."  He  received  a  reply  from  a  man  who  suited,  and 
they  went  into  partnership.  The  man  was  a  city  laboring 
man,  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm,  who  knew  how  to  handle 
13 
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a  team.  He  said,  "I  will  fix  this  farm  up  as  near  perfect  as  I 
can."  He  let  a  contract  for  tile  draining,  put  up  fences  and 
barns  and  a  house,  bought  teams  and  agricultural  implements. 
Altogether  he  spent  about  $10,000  on  his  investment.  The 
man  who  was  to  do  the  labor  started  in  to  plow, — this  was  in 
the  spring  of  1915  before  they  got  started, — he  broke  up  the 
land  and  in  the  fall  they  put  in  fall  wheat.  In  the  following 
year,  1916,  they  threshed  something  over  1,200  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  had  a  decent  quantity  of  corn  and  oats,  which  were 
fed.  That  year,  as  soon  as  the  harvest  was  taken  off,  they 
plowed  again,  and  put  in  over  sixty  acres  of  wheat.  Last  fall, 
1917,  they  threshed  over  1,600  bushels  of  wheat,  and  also  had 
enough  oats,  potatoes  and  corn  to  make  out  of  that  farm  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  2,000  bushels  of  wheat.  All  done  with 
the  labor  of  one  man,  who  accepted  the  capital  produced  by 
industries,  and  put  in  the  labor. 

Those  men  are  not  to  be  considered  the  highest  class  of 
farmers ;  I  quite  realize  that  they  are  simply  mining  that  land, 
they  are  taking  the  fertility  out  of  that  land.  But  it  is  a  war 
measure,  and  a  good  thing  so  far.  The  laboring  man  gets 
good  wages,  with  a  prospect  of  much  more  in  the  next  couple 
of  years.  And  the  city  man  has  more  than  made  well  on  his 
investment.  That  simply  shows  a  way  in  which  a  man  with  a 
little  money  can  help. 

Last  year,  when  writing  about  seed  grains,  I  received  scores 
of  letters  from  men  in  Toronto,  wanting  to  know  where  a 
man  who  was  a  capitalist  could  help  at  that  time  and  if  such  a 
man  as  I  have  described  was  sent  out  to  the  farm  would  the 
city  man  be  doing  his  bit.  I  don't  know  how  much  you  real- 
ize of  the  value  of  a  man's  work  and  its  equivalent  in  food 
values.  I  bought  a  medical  book  on  food  values,  but  it  is  a 
big  one  of  800  pages,  and  life  is  short,  so  being  Scotch  I 
managed  to  get  pretty  well  fastened  down  to  the  oatmeal.  I 
read  that  thirty  bushels  of  oats  is  about  equivalent  in  food 
value  to  what  one  individual  requires  from  June  to  September. 
I  thought,  "That  is  easy."  Of  course,  one  does  not  live  on 
oatmeal  alone;  but  in  calories  I  understand  that  it  is  about 
the  same  as  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat.  So  a  man  who  pro- 
duces 2,000  bushels  of  wheat  would  be  producing  food  pro- 
ducts equivalent  to  those  required  by  eighty  people.  So  a  man 
producing  that  much  is  getting  off  the  backs  of  the  producers 
pretty  well.  If  he  does  this,  he  is  doing  his  bit. 

I  will  tell  you  of  another  matter  in  which  city  dwellers  can 
help.  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  buyers  in  a  stock 
yard  at  Toronto,  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
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biggest  forms  .of  waste  in  meat  products  in  this  country  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  slaughter  of  so  many  unfinished  cattle.  He 
told  me  that  every  spring  great  loads  of  cattle  come  in,  but 
there  should  be  300  pounds  extra  meat  on  each  animal.  In 
another  city  a  man  bought  a  pasture  farm,  bought  a  great  load 
of  such  animals,  placed  them  out,  and  raised  that  amount  of 
extra  beef  on  them.  He  didn't  have  to  go  out  and  feed  them, 
while  the  capital  he  furnished  produced  that  extra  food. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  if  you  stop  to  think  it  over,  you  will  find 
some  way  in  which  you  can  help.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  men  in  the  cities  who  if  they  saw  their  way  clear  would 
go  out  to  the  farm  to  work.  But  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  men  doing  the  whole  work  on  farms  and  those 
who  will  work  at  the  farming  on  the  side.  My  observations 
which  have  extended  over  twenty-eight  years  on  the  farm, 
have  convinced  me  that  farming  is,  first  of  all,  a  home-mak- 
ing industry,  not  a  money-making  industry.  I  am  convinced 
that  farming  is  the  easiest  occupation  on  earth  to  make  a  liv- 
ing at,  and  the  hardest  one  to  make  money  at.  I  know  we  see 
in  the  papers  every  once  in  a  while  something  about  a  farmer 
who  has  made  money.  Well,  if  he  has  made  money  on  the 
farm,  to  the  extent  to  which  you  gentlemen  think  is  making 
money,  I  think  that  man  is  wasting  his  time  on  the  farm.  If 
he  were  in  this  city  he  would  have  the  hide  of  the  money  devil 
tacked  up  on  his  garage  inside  a  month. 

The  men  wrho  are  wanting  to  go  out  to  the  land  now  are 
largely  men  who  have  become  weary  of  the  struggle  in  the 
city.  They  see  a  number  making  a  living  and  they  are  assured 
that  by  going  to  the  land  they  will  produce  not  only  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  but  enough  to  more  than  equal  the 
needs  of  any  man  or  any  group  of  men  who  help  to  place 
them  upon  the  land.  I  know  there  are  such  men  in  Toronto 
to-day,  because  before  I  arrived  here  I  received  letters  asking 
me  how  they  could  get  in  touch  with  those  who  would  capital- 
ize them.  While  they  are  strangers  to  me,  they  have  given  me 
references  as  to  their  character.  They  simply  lack  capital  to 
get  the  things  they  need.  One  of  them  I  happen  to  know,  I 
tl.iiik  it  a  pity  that  he  has  not  the  opportunity  to  produce.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  started  out  to 
learn  all  he  could  about  farming,  and  when  he  got  through  he 
had  no  capital  with  which  to  start  farming.  Now  in  this  case, 
it  seems  to  me  too  bad  that  there  is  not  some  way  of  financing 
such  a  man.  I  think  it  is  decidedly  up  to  any  man,  no  matter 
what  his  occupation,  if  he  has  money,  to  help  out  in  this  way. 
We  are  all  afloat  in  an  open  boat,  and  every  man  must  put  his 
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hand  to  the  oar.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  carrying  on 
with  our  business!  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  been  reading 
with  some  amusement,  and  perhaps  some  sorrow,  the  great 
schemes  that  are  being  utilized  for  great  business  after  the 
war.  It  may  make  a  difference  living  in  the  city.  I  think  it 
was  Whitman  who  asked  his  readers  to  put  his  writings  to 
the  test  of  reading  them  in  the  open  air.  I  have  been  putting 
these  schemes  to  that  test, — while  I  have  not  been  reading  them 
in  the  open  air  in  this  weather, — and  I  don't  know  which 
looked  more  pathetic,  the  pronouncements  of  the  Bolsheviki 
or  the  giant  schemes  put  out  even  by  men  like  Dr.  Addison  and 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  One  week  of  famine  would  wreck  every 
scheme  that  the  brain  of  man  could  devise.  And  of  course, 
underlying  these  schemes  there  is  the  question  which  I  notice 
Marcossan  raises,  Are  the  laboring  men  going  to  fall  in  with 
them?  I  think  that  is  a  gigantic  "if." 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  a  book  by  Judge  Brandeis,  on 
"The  Curse  of  Bigness."  He  shows  that  all  corporations 
when  they  become  of  a  certain  size  become  dangerous ;  they 
simply  become  monopolies,  and  become  inefficient.  So  these 
schemes  seem  to  belong  to  a  heroic  age,  where  you  come  to 
stories  of  dinosaurs  and  megatheriums,  with  their  vast  organ- 
izations. In  looking  at  them  from  the  country  I  feel  much 
like  my  old  friend  Bob  Fitzsimmons — he  said,  when  he  had 
to  meet  a  big  man,  "It's  all  right;  I  have  noticed  the  bigger 
they  are  the  harder  they  fall." 

There  is  another  thing  perhaps  more  hopeful  in  the  present 
outlook:  this  food  shortage  is  going  to  do  for  humanity  what 
education  would  not  do  for  centuries:  it  is  going  to  force 
people  back  to  the  land.  They  must  go.  They  must  go  of 
necessity.  This  war  is  developed  as  no  other  war  was  ever 
developed,  unless  perhaps  we  interpret  some  old  stories  as 
being  symbolical.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  the  plow- 
share is  becoming  the  greatest  instrument  of  war.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  that  prophecy  that  "they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares"  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  letter  but  not  in  the 
spirit.  We  had  to  look  forward  to  that  day  as  a  time  of  peace, 
and  the  fact  is  the  nations  are  metaphorically  beating  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  so  as  to  prosecute  the  war  more  fully. 

But  in  doing  this  we  are  striking  entirely  different  condi- 
tions. My  reading  of  history  convinces  me  that  in  the  past  the 
men  who  worked  the  land  were  practically  all  slaves ;  now  it 
is  all  different:  the  men  on  the  land  and  those  who  will  be 
obliged  to  go  back  to  the  land  are  not  slaves.  The  problem 
will  be  solved  in  a  different  way. 
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Another  difference  is  that  no  barbarian  horde  is  ready  to 
enter  in,  as  the  earth  hold  of  the  present  people  is  loosening. 
So  we  will  probably  have  the  opportunity  to  undertake  the 
work  of  production  as  never  before.  There  are  some  inter- 
esting features  I  should  like  to  follow,  but  I  don't  dare,  as  I 
see  the  clock  going  along.  Do  you  realize  that  almost  all  the 
progress  in  ordinary  farming  has  been  made  in  the  last  fifty 
years  ?  We  hear  enough  about  the  progress  shown  in  the  past 
in  prehistoric  irrigation  works  and  so  on,  but  have  you  ever 
considered  that  they  used  the  same  implements  until  a  time 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  here.  The  reason  for  the 
change  I  think  is  simple:  in  olden  times  they  worked  with 
slave  labor,  and  it  is  recorded  that  they  didn't  dare  to  give  the 
slaves  any  but  the  crudest  and  strongest  implements,  because 
they  would  break  them;  but  now  we  have  a  farming  popula- 
tion in  which  every  man  is  a  free  man,  conducting  his  own 
work,  he  understands  implements,  and  takes  care  of  them,  is 
interested  in  them.  Thus  it  is  now  possible  for  us  to  farm 
with  better  methods.  And  terrible  as  this  war  is,  ter- 
rible as  is  the  toll  it  is  taking  from  humanity,  I  some- 
times think  the  greatest  good  that  possibly  can  come  from 
it  is  that  it  is  going  to  enable  us  to  get  hold  of  the  earth.  You 
know  the  story  of  Antaeus — it  is  the  memory  of  the  spirit  of 
some  prehistoric  period — only  when  thrown  back  to  the  earth 
did  he  renew  his  strength.  We  don't  know  how  many  times 
man  has  been  thrown  back  to  take  hold  of  earth,  but  what 
seems  a  solace  in  that  is  that  when  thrown  back  he  renews  his 
strength.  Perhaps  the  story  of  David  is  symbolism :  victory 
is  not  with  those  who  wear  armor  of  steel,  but  it  goes  to  the 
shepherd  boy,  who  brought  parched  corn,  loaves  and  cheese — 
it  is  easy  for  him  to  win  the  victory  over  the  Goliath  of  Philis- 
tinism. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  on  earth 
confronts  us  now.  Ever  and  anon  the  trumpet  sounds  on  the 
battlements  of  eternity;  that  trumpet  has  sounded  once  more, 
and  man  is  moving  forward.  And  we  may  find  this,  that  all 
those  great  dreams  that  are  worked  out  for  the  future  of  the 
world  will  be  found  failures,  but  that  what  will  be  of  value  will 
be  that  man  shall  get  back  to  work  in  the  fields,  to  work  with 
his  great  Partner. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  these  great  schemes,  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing:  in  business  life  you  get 
organized,  and  introduce  efficiency  methods  that  are  wonder- 
ful, enabling  you  to  get  the  highest  possible  output  for  capital 
and  labor;  in  farming,  however,  you  are  working  everyday 
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with  a  partner  who  knows  nothing  about  your  theoretical 
efficiency,  his  stage  of  the  play  all  the  time  is  one  that  you  can 
not  be  sure  of ;  man  has  simply  to  watch  his  chances  and  do  his 
best  with  the  whims  of  his  partner ;  and  that  partner  has  been 
working  out  there  in  the  field  for  many  generations.  I  wish  I 
could  explain  what  it  means,  but  I  cannot  in  ordinary  words, 
but  when  I  try  to  grope  for  it  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present 
time  is  a  crisis.  Every  individual  who  goes  out  there  in  a 
true  spirit,  as  a  producer,  not  as  a  money  maker,  working 
to  methods  of  efficiency,  will  find  riches  there  beyond  what 
he  ever  dreamed  of.  You  all  know  how  at  various  times 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  literature  have  gone  back  to  Nature ; 
we  always  date  these  times  as  times  of  "renaissance,"  when 
art  is  renewed;  but  at  certain  of  these  times  science  has  not 
gone  back.  Now  we  must  go  back.  This  time  is  the  time  of 
the  common  people.  No  matter  how  great  the  great  may  be,  or 
their  plans  may  be,  the  great  will  be  better.  In  simple  Rus- 
sia there  are  plans  to  defeat  modernized  Germany,  by  loyally, 
faithfully,  doing  their  best  on  the  soil  with  fire  and  sword  in 
sight. 

I  sometimes  think  Yeats  prophesied  well  when  he  said : 
"A  day  will  come,  I  know, 
When  mind  and  brain  shall  darken, 
And  work  shall  make  end  of  the  strong." 
A  time  is  coming  when  man  shall  be  a  greater  democrat 
than  ever  known,  and  perhaps  knowledge,  instead  of  being 
handed  down  from  the  heights,  will  be  handed  up  from  the 
earth.  And  just  as  in  prehistoric  times  we  will  find  new  cul- 
ture coming  from  that  partnership  with  Nature,  when  each 
man  has  contact  with  the  soil.  I  can't  help  thinking — it  may 
be  a  dream,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  one  day  the  gates 
of  Eden  will  open  again.  You  know  that  after  man  tasted  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  man  was  driven  from 
the  garden  by  cherubim  and  a  flaming  sword;  since  then  he 
has  tasted  of  other  trees  of  knowledge,  and  his  sciences  have 
investigated  to  the  very  horizon,  but  now  all  his  achievements 
have  become  ministries  of  his  anxious  distress ;  but  once  more 
the  gates  of  Eden  are  open ;  man  is  being  driven  back  to  his 
garden  by  an  archangel  with  flaming  sword.  We  don't  need 
to  seek  the  tree  of  knowledge  planted  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden — for  us  it  is  planted  in  our  Canadian  fields,  if  we  will 
but  stretch  forth  our  hands. 
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(March  4th,  1918.) 

France  and  the  War 

BY  M.  STEPHANE  LAUZANNE.* 

AT  a  regular  luncheon  of  the  Club  held  on  the  4th  March, 
"**•  M.  Lauzanne  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club, — It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  address  this  audience.  I  know  long 
before  I  came  to  Canada  that  between  you  Canadians  and  us 
Frenchmen  there  were  many  things  in  common,  the  same 
spirit  of  liberty,  the  same  love  for  democracy,  the  same  colors 
in  the  flag.  But  to-day  I  know  something  more :  I  know  that 
you  and  we  have  the  same  heart,  beating  for  the  same  cause  ; 
for  that  cause  you  gave  your  blood,  the  clean  blood  of  a  free 
people,  and  we  gave  our  blood,  the  clean  blood  of  an  unsub- 
jected  people.  This  makes  between  you  and  us  a  link  which 
will  never  be  broken. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  that  this  war,  this  terrible  war,  this 
"wretched  war,"  as  I  hear  some  of  our  American  friends  call 
it, — we  have  never  wanted  it,  we  have  never  prepared  it,  we 
have  never  declared  it.  You  know  how  this  war  has  been 
waged  against  us ;  it  has  been  waged  with  the  utmost  ferocity, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  humanity.  The 
other  Huns,  the  predecessors  of  the  Huns  of  to-day,  when 
several  centuries  ago  they  invaded  our  land  at  least  showed 
some  pity;  they  spared  the  town  of  Troyes,  in  Champagne. 
But  the  Huns  to-day  have  not ;  they  have  spared  nothing ; 
they  have  killed  men,  women  and  children, — they  have  even 
killed  the  trees,  so  great  is  their  lust  for  killing! 

Gentlemen,  I  remember,  when  I  was  on  the  front,  to  have 
seen  a  grave  in  a  churchyard  and  on  that  grave  a  certain  in- 
scription: first,  the  name  of  the  man  lying  in  the  grave,  and 
mider  his  name  these  two  lines :  "Shot  down  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  by  the  Germans."  Think  of  that !  shot  down  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  by  the  Germans !  We  have  seen  that 
in  France. 

*Mr.  Stephane  Lauzanne  is  the  Editor  of  "Le  Matin,"  Paris.  Hav- 
ing seen  active  service  in  the  present  war  he  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  the  French  Government  as  head  of  a  Special  Mission. 
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We  have  seen  many  other  things.  We  have  seen  our  women 
and  our  children  deported  and  enslaved,  our  cities  destroyed, 
our  villages  burned  to  the  ground.  And  it  is  because  we  have 
seen  all  that  that  we  say  that  this  war  is  not  an  ordinary  war, 
and  that  it  is  a  holy  war,  in  which  the  whole  Christian  world 
must  join.  It  is  because  we  have  seen  all  that  that  we  say  that 
to-day  we  are  not  fighting  against  a  race  or  against  a  nation 
or  against  an  army,  but  that  we  are  fighting  against  tyranny, 
against  perjury,  against  corruption,  against  the  power  itself  of 
evil, 

How  we  are  fighting — you  know  it.  We  are  fighting  with 
our  men,  with  our  women,  and  with  our  children.  We  are 
fighting  with  all  our  courage,  all  our  determination,  all  our 
resolution.  As  regards  our  men,  I  have  lived  with  them,  have 
stood  in  the  first  trenches  with  them,  during  months  which 
perhaps  were  the  most  tragic,  but  also  the  most  magnificent, 
of  all  my  life.  And  if  to-day  I  speak  of  our  men  I  cannot  do 
better  than  repeat  what  our  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
Petain,  said  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  correspondent  of  a  New 
York  paper:  "Don't  speak  of  us,  the  generals  and  officers; 
speak  of  the  men;  we  have  done  nothing;  the  men  have  done 
everything;  they  are  admirable;  we,  the  generals,  can  only 
kneel  down  before  them !" 

Yes,  the  men  have  been  admirable,  because  the  most  obscure 
of  them  had  a  clear  vision  of  the  duty  of  France.  We  are 
not  fighting  for  money,  or  dominion,  or  new  territories;  we 
are  fighting  for  something  much  higher  and  nobler;  we  are 
fighting,  as  you  do,  for  an  ideal;  our  ideal,  your  ideal,  is  to 
restore  in  Europe  a  spirit  of  liberty,  of  humanity,  and  above 
all,  of  respect  for  international  law.  That  spirit  will  be 
restored  only  when  the  other  spirit,  the  spirit  of  brutality,  of 
domination,  of  aggression,  will  have  been  extirpated  from 
Europe.  That  other  spirit  is  symbolized  by  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary spirit.  The  Prussian  military  spirit  will  have  to  go.  It 
will  go  when  the  Germans  understand  that  they  are  not  the 
strongest  but  the  weakest,  when  they  understand  that  they 
have  not  to  dictate  terms  of  peace,  but  that  they  have  to  agree 
to  terms  of  peace.  When  they  understand  that  they  have  not 
to  offer,  as  you  would  offer  alms,  not  to  annihilate  this  or 
that  nation;  but  that  they  must  respect  the  independence  and 
the  liberty  of  every  nation,  whether  big  or  small,  strong  or 
weak,  as  the  supreme  law  of  liberty.  For  that  we  will  fight 
to  the  end ! 

All  our  terms  of  peace  belong  to  that  ideal.  When  France 
demands  Alsace-Lorraine,  she  does  not  do  so  for  the  mere 
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sake  of  adding  a  few  square  miles  to  her  geographical  size; 
but  it  is  because  those  two  Provinces  have  been  taken  away 
from  France  by  force  and  violence  forty-seven  years  ago.  It 
is  because  it  is  a  question  of  right. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  ask  to  explain  very  briefly 
but  very  clearly  that  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  A  few  days 
ago  the  Imperial  German  Chancellor,  Count  von  Hertling,  in  a 
speech  made  before  the  Reichstag,  said  exactly  this : 

"Alsace-Lorraine  comprise,  for  the  most  part,  the  purely 
German  regions  which  by  a  century  of  violence  and  illegality 
were  severed  from  the  German  Empire,  until  finally,  in  1779, 
the  French  Revolution  swallowed  up  the  last  remnant.  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  then  became  French  Provinces. 

"When  in  the  war  of  1870  we  demanded  back  the  districts 
which  had  been  criminally  wrested  from  us,  that  was  not  the 
conquest  of  foreign  territory,  but  rightly  and  properly  speak- 
ing what  to-day  is  called  dis-annexation." 

I  must  first  make  a  little  observation.  We  read  here  that 
"Finally,  in  1779,  the  French  Revolution,"  and  so  on — there 
was  no  French  Revolution  in  1779 ;  there  was  a  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1789;  and  if  we  have  ever  to  make  concessions,  there 
is  at  least  a  concession  we  cannot  make,  and  that  is  to  change 
our  dates  in  history. 

Besides  that  I  do  not  think  Count  von  Hertling  will  leave 
the  memory  of  a  great  statesman ;  if  he  does,  I  think  it  will  be 
in  the  history  of  ignorance  and  falsehood,  because  never  has 
a  statesman  in  so  few  words  uttered  so  many  untruths. 

Historically  speaking,  there  are  three  different  parts  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine:  there  is  Lorraine,  there  is  Alsace,  and  there  is 
the  southern  part  of  Alsace,  including  the  great  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Mulhausen.  The  question  is  extremely  simple. 
Never  at  any  time  in  history  did  the  town  of  Miilhausen 
belong  to  Germany ;  it  belonged  to  Switzerland  to  1798,  then, 
after  a  referendum — that  was  the  first  referendum  in  Europe 
— the  citizens  of  Miilhausen  declared  that  they  wanted  to  be- 
come French,  and  they  became  French.  I  think  nothing  could 
be  more  simple. 

As  regards  the  other  part  of  Alsace,  it  never  belonged  to 
Germany;  it  belonged  to  the  Imperial  family  of  Austria.  A 
treaty  was  signed  in  1648,  between  the  Austrian  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France,  and  in  that  treaty  we  find  a  very  curious 
sentence,  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to.  Article 
75  of  the  treaty  reads  thus : 

"The  Emperor"  (that  is,  the  Austrian  Emperor)  "cedes  to 
the  King  of  France  for  ever" — and  here  we  even  find  the 
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Latin  words — "in  perpetunni,"  "without  any  reserve, — the  full 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  Alsatian  territory.  The 
Austrian  Emperor  gives  it  to  the  King  of  France  in  such  a  way 
that  no  other  Emperor  in  the  future  will  have  any  power  at 
any  time  to  affirm  any  right  to  this  territory." 

That  is  what  we  find  in  this  treaty,  signed  in  1648.  It  would 
seem  likely  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  had  heard  some  sign 
that  there  would  be  an  Emperor  centuries  later  who  would 
try  to  claim  this  territory  and  create  mischief. 

As  regards  Lorraine,  Lorraine  became  French  according  to 
a  treaty  signed  with  the  German  princes,  because  here  for  the 
first  time  we  find  Germans.  Lorraine  was  divided  among 
the  German  princes.  These  princes  in  1552,  more  than  three 
centuries  before  the  last  war,  that  of  1870,  signed  a  treaty. 
We  find  the  following  clause  in  this  treaty: 

"We  find  it  just  that  the  King  of  Prance,  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, take  possession  of  the  towns  of  Toul,  Metz,  and  Verdun, 
where  the  German  language  has  never  been  used."  This  was 
signed  in  1552.  So  you  see  these  three  towns,  by  these  Ger- 
man princes  themselves,  were  put  on  the  same  line — Metz,. 
which  is  still  German,  Toul  and  Verdun,  which  never  ceased 
to  be  French. 

You  know  what  happened  in  1871.  You  know  that,  after 
an  unfortunate  war,  the  two  provinces  were  annexed  to  Ger- 
many. You  know  that  the  population  protested  in  the  strong- 
est terms  against  annexation.  On  February  16,  deputies  from 
Alsace-Lorraine, — there  were  exactly  thirty-six, — assembled 
at  Bordeaux,  and  signed  a  unanimous  protestation  couched  in 
the  following  terms : 

"Alsace  and  Lorraine  cannot  be  alienated.  To-day  before 
the  whole  world  they  proclaim  that  they  want  to  remain 
French.  Europe  cannot  allow  nor  ratify  the  annexation  of  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine.  Europe  cannot  allow  the  people  to  be 
seized  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Europe  cannot  remain  deaf  ta 
the  protests  of  a  whole  population.  Therefore  we  declare  in 
the  name  of  our  population,  in  the  name  of  our  children  and 
of  our  descendants,  that  we  are  considering  any  treaty  which 
gives  us  up  to  a  foreign  power  as  a  treaty  null  and  void,  and 
we  will  strongly  proclaim  the  right  of  disposing  of  ourselves 
and  of  remaining  French." 

And  three  years  later,  in  1874,  when  the  population  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine for  the  first  time  had  to  elect  deputies  to  send 
them  to  Berlin,  the  first  thing  these  deputies  did  at  Berlin  was 
to  sign  a  new  protestation  against  the  annexation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  They  reiterated  the  same  protest.  All  of  them 
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unanimously  signed  a  declaration  which  was  the  same  as  the 
protest  of  1871,  and  which  was  read  at  the  tribune  of  the 
German  Reichstag. 

Now  very  often,  especially  in  the  United  States,  I  hear  some 
American  friends  say,  "Well,  that  is  all  right,  but  why  not 
settle  the  question  by  a  referendum?"  And  I  always  answer, 
"No!"  Why  should  there  be  a  referendum  to-day?  Was  there 
any  referendum  in  1871,  when  the  two  Provinces  were  taken? 
And  why  should  there  be  a  referendum?  How  in  a  refer- 
endum could  you  include  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Al- 
satians who  left  Alsace,  not  to  remain  under  German  domina- 
tion? And  how  in  a  referendum  could  you  exclude  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Germans  who  are  in  Alsace?  No!  a 
referendum  has  been  rendered  by  Mulhausen  in  1778.  How 
many  times,  will  these  people  of  Mulhausen  be  obliged  to 
vote?  A  referendum  has  been  rendered  in  1871  by  the 
deputies,  who  signed  the  protestation  which  I  read.  A  refer- 
endum has  been  rendered  in  1913,  one  year  before  the  present 
war.  If  you  take  the  French  official  annual  military  list,  giv- 
ing all  the  names  of  officers  serving  in  the  French  army,  you 
will  find  in  that  list  that  there  are  forty  generals  of  Alsatian 
origin  and  of  Alsatian  blood;  that  there  are  240  superior 
officers  of  Alsatian  origin,  more  than  four  hundred  ordinary 
officers  of  Alsatian  origin.  And  if  you  go  on  the  other  side, 
and  take  the  official  annual  military  list  printed  at  Berlin  in 
1913,  do  you  know  how  many  officers  of  Alsatian  origin  and 
blood  you  will  find  in  the  German  list?  Exactly  four.  Well, 
I  call  that  a  referendum! 

Now,  I  don't  need  to  tell  you,  there  are  many  talks  of  peace 
— there  are  too  many  talks  of  peace.  Peace  was  offered  to  us 
one  year  ago — peace  with  threats  and  insults  in  the  mouth. 
What  kind  of  people  should  we  have  been  if  we  had  agreed 
to  talk  peace  with  those  conditions?  To-day  autocracy  has 
found  a  new  and  powerful  ally ;  it  is  anarchy.  And,  my  friends, 
this  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
autocracy  and  anarchy  have  joined  hands  in  the  hope  of 
strangling  and  crushing  democracy !  But  to  autocracy,  even 
tucked  by  anarchy,  to-day  as  yesterday,  we  answer :  "No !  You 
have  appealed  to  the  guns :  let  the  guns  speak !" 

But  people  also  say :  "Yes,  we  know  that  France  is  ready  to 
fight,  to  fight  still  more;  but  we  know  also  that  France  suf- 
fers, that  France  is  exhausted,  that  France  is  bled  white." 
"Suffers"?  Yes,  that  is  true,  we  suffer;  we  suffer  heavily;  but 
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I  will  tell  you  something,  my  friends :  we  are  ready  to  suffer 
still  more !  we  are  ready  to  suffer  until  there  are  no  French- 
men left  for  suffering !  Life  for  us  is  nothing  without  dignity 
and  without  liberty,  and  we  would  all  rather  die  than  live 
under  a  degraded  Germany, — and  humanity  would  be  de- 
graded if  Germany  were  victorious  in  this  war. 

But  if  we  suffer,  we  are  not  exhausted.  We  are  not  bled 
white.  And  here  I  should  like  to  quote  a  certain  number  of 
figures,  official  figures: — 

In  September,  1914,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  France  had 
in  the  field  an  army  of  1,500,000  men;  and  to-day,  after  more 
than  three  years  of  war,  France  has  in  the  field  an  army  of 
2,750,000  men.  In  September,  1914,  we  were  manufacturing 
12,000  shells  per  day ;  and  to-day  we  are  manufacturing  300,000 
shells  per  day.  Besides  that,  without  speaking  of  what  we  are 
manufacturing  for  our  American  friends — and  that  is  several 
hundred  guns  a  month — during  the  past  three  years  we  have 
given  to  our  Allies  in  Europe  1,200,000  rifles,  800,000,000 
cartridges,  10,000  machine  guns,  2,500  guns,  and  5,000  aero- 
planes. Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  French  Parliament 
has  voted  credits  for  this  war  amounting  to  more  than  $20,- 
000,000,000,  and  of  this  twenty  billions  of  dollars  only  two 
billions  have  been  borrowed  from  abroad,  and  all  the  rest  was 
raised  by  taxes  and  by  subscriptions  by  the  French  nation,  by 
the  French  people. 

And  only  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  western  front,  there  were 
82  German  Divisions  facing  the  French  army; — well,  my 
friends,  you  know,  82  German  Divisions  to  face  an  exhausted 
army — this  is  indeed  rather  much ! 

And  now  let  me  conclude.  In  the  course  of  my  address  I 
have  spoken  very  often  of  great  nations  and  small  nations. 
I  was  wrong!  Because  among  the  Allies  there  are  no  great 
nations  and  no  small  nations — all  the  nations  are  great  who 
fight,  and  as  long  as  they  fight,  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of 
justice.  And  if  to-day  there  is  in  Europe  a  small  nation, — 
well,  it  is  not  Belgium,  it  is  not  Serbia,  it  is  not  Roumania,  it 
is  another  nation,  which  has  been  among  the  Allies,  a  nation 
very  large  by  size,  but  very  small  by  the  sense  of  honor  and 
duty.  Well,  gentlemen,  let  that  small  nation  go,  let  go  all 
those  who  are  eager  to  fraternize  with  the  burners  of  Louvain, 
the  sinkers  of  the  Lusitania,  the  murderers  of  Edith  Cavell! 
Everyone  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  way,  even  if  it  is  the 
way  of  present  disgrace  and  future  servitude.  But  let  all  the 
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other  Allies,  all  the  other  nations,  remain  united,  steadfast. 
Union,  steadfastness,  that  must  be  to-day  our  watchword ! 
We  have  to  hold  on,  not  so  much  against  the  roaring  of  the 
guns,  as  against  the  whispering  of  pessimism.  Let  us  wave 
aside  that  pessimism !  Clouds  ?  Yes,  of  course,  there  are 
always  clouds.  But  those  clouds  will  go,  as  all  clouds  do. 
The  sun  of  victory  will  shine.  It  will  not  be  the  sun  of  your 
victory  or  of  our  victory  or  the  victory  of  any  people:  it  will 
be  the  sun  of  the  victory  of  an  immortal  ideal,  the  ideal  of 
right,  of  justice,  of  humanity,  and  of  civilization!  I  thank 
you. 
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(March  18th,  1918.) 

The  Near  East  and  Pan-Germanism 

BY  MR.  H.  CHARGES  WOODS.* 

AT  a  regular  luncheon  of  the  Club  held  on  the  18th  March, 
Mr.  Woods  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Canadian  Club, — The 
Chairman  has  referred  to  me  as  an  expert.  Now,  all  I  can 
say  is  what  I  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  challenged  me  with 
want  of  knowledge  upon  some  particular  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion just  before  I  left  home  three  months  ago,  that  my  ex- 
perience goes  only  so  far  as  to  know  how  very  little  I  know 
of  perhaps  the  most  complicated  of  the  war  questions.  My 
experience  also  goes  sufficiently  far  to  say  that,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  this  war  even,  the  Germans  were  infatuated  with 
the  Eastern  dream,  the  desire  for  conquest  and  for  domina- 
tion in  the  East.  That  was  the  state  of  things  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  during  the  earlier  months,  or  per- 
haps we  may  say  years,  of  this  war.  But  that  infatuation, 
that  absolute  lust  for  conquest  in  the  East,  has  of  recent 
months  or  years  been  increased  by  at  least  two  definite  things 
which  have  taken  place.  The  first  is  the  sweeping  of  the 
German  high  seas  fleet  from  the  seas ;  and  the  second  is  the 
conquest  of  all  or  practically  all  of  the  German  colonies.  These 
two  events  or  series  of  events  have  meant  and  do  mean  that 
the  Kaiser  has  been  compelled,  or  for  the  most  part  com- 
pelled, to  turn  his  attention  in  the  direction  in  which  he  thinks 
that  he  can  extend  German  power  without  the  command  of 
the  seas. 

It  is  largely  these  ideas  which  have  recently  made  him  im- 
pose terms  of  peace  upon  Russia  and  upon  Roumania,  for  so 
long  as  the  former  country  was  a  power  in  the  world  it  was 
obviously  a  danger  to  Germanism  in  the  East,  standing  as  it 
does  on  the  north  or  left  flank  of  any  German  advance  through 
the  East. 

*Mr.  H.  Charles  Woods  of  London,  England,  is  a  traveler  and 
writer.  He  has  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Near 
East,  with  especial  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway. 
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It  is  these  ideas,  these  reasons,  which  make  me  to-day  wish 
in  the  very  short  time  at  my  disposal  to  interest  you  in  what 
I  have  called  "The  Near  East  and  Pan-Germanism."  That 
Pan-Germanism  may  be  discussed,  I  think,  conveniently  in 
three  distinct  phases:  first,  the  initiation  phase;  second,  the 
consummation  phase;  and  third,  if  I  may  so  to  speak  coin  a 
word,  the  supplementation  phase. 

In  the  initiation  phase,  the  German  policy  in  the  East  began 
not  with  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  not  even  with  the  Balkan 
campaigns  in  1912  and  1913,  and  not  even  with  the  Turco- 
Italian  War  of  1911  and  1912;  it  began,  gentlemen,  I  think, 
quite  definitely  from  the  accession  of  the  present  Kaiser  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  1888.  Since  that  time  the  Emperor  has 
made  two  personal  carpet-bagging  expeditions  to  the  East  and 
to  Turkey,  in  addition  to  the  one  which  he  paid  a  few  months 
ago. 

In  1898,  when  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Sultan,  and 
when  he  declared  himself  the  friend  of  the  Sultan  and  of  all 
the  Moslems,  who  venerated  him ;  for  always  those  declara- 
tions on  that  visit  were  immediately  followed  by  preparations 
for  the  Bagdad  Railway,  which  I  will  return  to  in  a  few 
minutes. 

In  1890,  by  the  "dropping  of  the  pilot,"  as  the  retiring  of 
von  Bismarck  has  been  so  well  called,  there  occurred  a  distinct 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  that  statesman,  which  was  expressed 
by  his  assertion  that  the  whole  Eastern  situation  was  "not 
worth  the  bones  of  a  Pomeranian  grenadier/' 

In  Turkey  at  that  time  military  expeditions  had  been  sent 
to  train  the  Turkish  army.  Administrative  reforms  in 
Armenia  and  Turkey  were  neglected,  the  purpose  being  to 
encourage  disorders  in  these  two  divisions  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

During  the  Turco-Italian  War  even,  the  effect  was  not  so 
disastrous  for  the  German  cause  in  the  East,  as  may  be  antici- 
pated from  the  fact  that  Italy  was  of  course  Germany's  ally. 
German  influence  was  maintained,  or  rather  not  allowed  to 
die  down,  as  a  result  of  two  distinct  things  which  took  place : 
first,  the  Austrians,  acting  as  allies  and  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
Germany,  prevented  the  extension  of  that  war  to  the  Balkans 
and  confined  it  to  North  Africa,  and  therefore  saved  Turkey 
from  a  great  deal  else  which  she  would  afterwards  have  suf- 
fered ;  and  second,  the  Germans,  evidently  unable  to  prevent 
the  cession  of  Tripoli  removed  von  Bieberstein,  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  from  that  city  to  London. 
Soon  after,  as  you  remember,  he  died  in  the  Black  Forest. 
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During  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912  and  1913,  when  at  one  time 
it  seemed  that  a  settlement  of  the  Balkan  question  would  have 
been  arrived  at,  Germany,  knowing  this,  so  manipulated  things 
as  to  bring  about  strife  between  the  once  Balkan  allies,  and  to 
hold  in  suspense  all  the  more  important  problems  for  solution. 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Greece,  Montenegro,  would  be  brought  by 
this  to  a  state  in  case  of  war  which  would  evidently  cause 
strife  between  these  countries.  This  made  all  those  Balkan 
Wars  unsatisfactory,  and  when  they  terminated  they  un- 
doubtedly left  those  countries  open  for  strife  in  this  European 
struggle. 

Now  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bagdad  Railway,  its 
construction  and  its  exploitation,  were  the  backbone  of  Ger- 
manism in  the  East.  Thus,  while  the  Balkans  constitute  the 
one  and  only  "corridor"  towards  the  German  goal  in  the  East, 
which  is  Asia  Minor  and  Persia ;  the  actual  goal  is  those  areas, 
together  with  this  Bagdad  Railway.  Now  before  I  go  into 
detail  and  point  out  to  you  the  present  facilities  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  I  would  like  to  say  two  things  about  it,  which  I 
think  definitely  put  an  end  to  the  theory  held  by  some  people, 
that  originally,  whatever  it  may  be  now,  the  Bagdad  Railway 
was  intended  to  be  built  as  a  commercial  undertaking.  The 
first  thing  which  I  think  does  away  with  that  idea  is  that  while 
the  original  idea  was  to  construct  a  railway  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Persian  Gulf;  when  the  Germans  got  hold  of 
the  scheme  they  insisted  upon  starting  that  railway  not  from 
the  Mediterranean  but  from  the  Bosphorus.  Their  object  was 
perfectly  clear:  had  the  line  started  from  the  Syrian  coast,  it 
would  have  been  useless  in  the  present  war,  because,  as  is 
made  plain  from  the  map,  that  would  have  given  easy  com- 
munication from  the  coast,  which  would  obviously  have  been 
intercepted  by  the  British  fleet ;  therefore  the  line  was  made  to 
start  from  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  protected 
as  they  were  by  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea.  Then 
the  second  point  which  gives  perhaps  none  the  less  clear  an 
indication  of  the  views  held  by  the  Germans,  was  that  in  1908 
and  1909,  when  a  modification  of  the  area  was  proposed,  it 
was  definitely  opposed  by  the  pro-Germans  and  the  more 
Chauvinistic  of  the  Young  Turks.  That  modification,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  in  a  passing  word,  was  that  the  line 
should  pass  through  Alexandretta  and  Aleppo;  that  would 
mean  the  hugging  of  the  sea  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  northeast  corner,  by  the  railway,  and  therefore  its  inter- 
ception from  the  sea.  Though  this  route  would  have  been 
easier,  the  line  passes  nowhere  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  sea 
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coast,  and  that  makes  an  obvious  difference.  The  line  would 
have  been  of  course  cheaper  to  build  by  the  sea  coast,  and 
would  have  a  greater  commercial  value,  because  Alexandretta 
and  Aleppo  would  have  been  on  the  main  line  instead  of  on  a 
branch  line. 

Now,  since  the  opening  of  the  Taurus  Tunnels  and  the 
Amanus  Tunnels,  the  first  in  1916  and  1917,  and  the  last-men- 
tioned about  a  year  earlier,  it  is  now  possible  to  start  from 
Scutari,  opposite  Constantinople,  travel  across  Asia  Minor, 
past  where  the  Bagdad  Railway  meets  the  Smyrna  line,  where 
a  great  number  of  prisoners  from  Kut  are  interned,  and  to 
continue  from  the  Smyrna  Junction  in  an  easterly  direction 
certainly  as  far  as  to  a  place  called  Helif.  The  exact  terminus 
there  is  not  certain,  or  I  don't  know  it,  but  it  is  either  Helif 
or  Nisibin  or  thereabouts.  That  means  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1,500  miles  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad  1,200  miles 
can  be  accomplished  by  trains  from  the  north-western  end  of 
the  line. 

The  advantages  so  far  as  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  are 
concerned  are  obvious.  I  need  not  allude  to  them.  But  a 
second  thing  is  not  so  obvious:  since  the  opening  of  this  line 
to  Nisibin  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  the  shortest  means  of  com- 
munication with  North-eastern  Asia  Minor,  because  the  dis- 
tance to  be  covered  from  here  is  less  than  that  to  be  traversed 
by  Angora,  formerly  the  nearest  point  in  railway  connection 
with  Constantinople.  Another  point :  one  might  not  have  fol- 
lowed it,  but  since  the  opening  of  these  tunnels  the  Turks  have 
established  communication  with  the  River  Euphrates,  and  that 
can  be  used  for  rafts  and  floats  to  the  Mesopotamian  front. 
On  the  other  side  we  have  75  or  80  miles  of  railway  con- 
structed, which  is  now,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  British  hands. 
That  leaves  roughly  300  miles  uncompleted,  but  of  this  300 
miles  more  than  half  can  be  covered  by  rafts  and  boats  floated 
down  the  Tigris  from  Mosul. 

Now  turning  for  one  moment  to  the  Syrian  railways :  a  line 
starts  from  near  Aleppo  and  runs  down  to  the  Egyptian  front. 
These  are  not  part  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  but  were  built  to 
carry  on  commercially,  because  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  they  belonged  to  French  companies.  Of  course  they  are 
part  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  now.  There  is  a  break  of  gauge 
at  Rayak,  not  at  Aleppo,  as  is  sometimes  stated.  The  part  of 
the  line  west  of  the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem  was  built  by  the 
Turks  since  the  war  started.  That  had  a  considerable  effect 
upon  our  operations  down  there,  and  in  the  facility  for  bring- 
ing up  Turkish  reinforcements.  I  think  also  the  knowledge  of 
14 
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the  opening  of  these  two  tunnels  and  the  construction  of  this 
part  of  the  line  must  have  played  a  tremendous  part  in  our 
operations  in  the  two  areas,  because  even  if  we  do  make 
dashes  through  these  two  areas  in  a  manner  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful, perhaps  not  even  altogether  prepared  for,  these  dashes 
may  have  been  intended  to  accomplish  something  before  the 
building  of  railways  which  we  knew  would  increase  our  diffi- 
culties. 

Now,  so  much  for  details  of  the  initiation  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  I  have  devoted  some  time  to  this  because  it  cer- 
tainly has  formed  the  backbone  of  Pan-Germanism  in  the 
East.  We  have  come  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  con- 
summation of  these  intrigues.  It  seems  to  -me  that  there  is 
now  little  doubt  that  the  Germans  intended  to  wage  this  war, 
avoiding  if  possible  the  entry  of  Great  Britain  into  it  at  all. 
That  was  their  distinct  idea,  and  their  distinct  hope.  Now 
had  this  been  the  case  the  initiation  stage  would  have  been  pro- 
longed, and  a  state  of  unrest  maintained  in  the  Balkans,  and 
no  military  events  would  have  taken  place  there.  When  we 
entered  the  war,  therefore,  the  whole  plan  in  the  East  had  to 
be  changed,  because  instead  of  keeping  the  whole  corridor 
open  it  was  necessary  then  and  there  to  make  a  drive  at  the 
vitals  of  the  Empire  in  Egypt  and  India.  Consequently, 
Turkey  and  her  neighbors  had  to  be  ranged  on  either  one  side 
or  the  other,  for  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  suc- 
cessful drive  in  the  East. 

This  consummation  stage,  therefore,  must  be  studied  under 
three  headings:  first,  the  getting  of  Turkey  into  the  war  on 
the  German  side ;  that  was  done  by  a  series  of  lines  of  intrigue, 
and  particularly  the  manner  in  which  the  Goeben  and  the 
Breslau,  the  two  German  battleships  which  escaped  from 
Sicily,  were  got  to  Constantinople;  the  second  stage,  when 
Turkey  was  in  the  war,  was  connected  with  the  German  en- 
deavors to  get  or  establish  through  communications  with 
Turkey ;  that  stage,  therefore,  is  bound  up  with  the  getting  of 
Bulgaria  in  on  the  enemy's  side  and  the  overrunning  and  con- 
quest of  Serbia  in  1915 ;  then  the  third  stage  followed  after 
that,  which  consisted  and  which  more  or  less  still  consists  in 
their  exploitation  of  Roumania  from  the  point  of  view  of 
communications  and  in  the  first  instance  of  the  getting  of 
Roumania  into  the  war,  if  not  on  the  side  of  Germany  at  least 
against  her.  That  is,  I  think  the  Germans  preferred  a  hostile 
to  a  neutral  Roumania,  for  a  neutral  Roumania  would  not 
have  been  able  to  be  utilized  for  getting  munitions  into  Turkey, 
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but  the  communications  in  that  country  would  be  available  to 
the  Germans  after  the  defeat  of  that  country. 

So  much  for  the  consummation  stage,  which  had  been 
actually  carried  out  by  the  end  of  1916  practically  by  the 
defeat  of  Roumania.  Now  to-day  we  all  know  that  the  new 
phase  or  the  new  idea,  which  I  have  called  for  the  present  pur- 
pose the  supplementation  of  the  German  idea,  seems  to  be  in 
course  of  development.  It  began  and  is  connected  with  the 
peace  between  the  Central  Powers  and  Russia,  and  between 
the  Central  Powers  and  Roumania.  I  personally  don't  think 
at  the  present  time  we  can  tell  for  sure  whether  these  ideas 
which  are  being  pushed  forward,  largely  perhaps  from  German 
sources,  are  true  or  are  bluff.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
peace  with  Germany  does  create  a  new  situation ;  a  situation 
which  we  have  got  to  reckon  with.  By  that  defeat  of 
Roumania,  and  above  all  by  the  forcing  of  that  country  to 
act  as  a  means  of  communication  between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, we  do  get  a  completely  new  opening  or  the  possibility  of 
a  larger  scheme  of  aggrandizement  of  Germanism  in  the 
Hast,  a  scheme  which  instead  of  being  a  program  of  domina- 
tion from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf  may  well  be  one  of 
domination  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Pacific. 

To  enter  into  this  in  a  little  more  detail, — the  fact  is  that 
both  Odessa,  in  Russia,  and  Constanza,  in  Roumania,  both 
of  them  of  course  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  are  actually  nearer 
to  Berlin  than  is  Constantinople.  If  any  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  Constanza  is  required,  it  is  contained  in  the  fact 
that  prior  to  the  war  the  Germans  ran  their  through  trains, 
enabling  travelers  to  reach  Constantinople  more  quickly  and 
much  more  cheaply  than  by  any  other  route.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  can  go  from  London  to  Berlin  and  on  to  Con- 
stantinople by  this  route  more  quickly  and  cheaply  than  by 
going  by  any  other  route.  Now  both  Constanza  and  Odessa 
are  nearer  to  Batoum,  on  the  Black  Sea,  than  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Bosphorus.  Batoum,  Tim's,  and  Kars  are  in  this  area  here 
which  was  recently  ceded  under  the  Russo-German  peace  by 
Russia  to  the  Central  Powers  or  to  Turkey.  There  had  been 
j-un  a  railway  to  Tiflis,  from  this  to  Kars,  and  from  Kars  to 
the  Persian  frontier  and  down  to  Tabriz  in  Persia.  Tabriz 
is  distant  from  Bagdad  only  about  350  miles.  This  then  shows 
that  the  Germans  if  they  should  want  to  establish  easy  com- 
munications on  the  Black  Sea  may  be  able  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  Mesopotamia  by  this  new  route  instead  of  by  the 
Bagdad  Railway.  Of  course  this  country  is  now  covered  by 
railways.  The  Germans  are  able  to  overcome  engineering  diffi- 
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culties  fairly  easily ;  at  any  rate  I  think  we  shall  have  to  realize 
that  that  may  be  done.  If  that  is  done,  we  may  find  the 
Bagdad  Railway  left — instead  of  being  a  means  of  communica- 
tion with  Mesopotamia, — free  for  communication  with  Syria, 
raising  there  another  point. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come  to  cease  talking 
only  of  the  German  failures,  especially  so  far  as  concerns  the 
East.  We  have  been  very  successful  in  taking  Bagdad,  and 
in  capturing  Jerusalem,  this  latter  being  a  success  the  im- 
portance of  which  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Ger- 
man diplomacy  at  any  rate  has  been  successful  in  the  Balkans 
largely  because  its  brutality,  its  want  of  straightness,  and  its 
underhandedness,  are  better  understood  than  the  straightfor- 
ward policy  which  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Allies. 

But  if  the  enemy  has  been  successful  in  the  East,  and  in 
some  things  elsewhere,  so  far  as  his  trees,  that  is,  his  details, 
are  concerned,  he  has  been  and  he  is  being  entirely  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  laying  out  of  his  woods,  his  general  policy.  He  did 
not  expect,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  should  have  come  to  the 
support  of  France  and  of  Russia.  He  did  not  know  that 
instead  of  being  able  to  drive  a  military  or  a  moral  blow  against 
the  very  vitals  of  the  British  Empire  he  would  in  fact  unite 
us  as  we  have  never  perhaps  been  united  before.  He  did  not 
understand  that  you  from  here  would  send  within  three  months 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  more  than  thirty  thousand 
troops  whom  I  had  the  privilege  to  see  immediately  after  their 
arrival  at  Salisbury.  He  did  not  contemplate  that  your  feel- 
ings and  that  the  feelings  of  the  Empire  would  be  typified  by 
the  formation  of  one  battalion  in  which  every  regiment  in 
the  British  army  was  represented  except  two,  and  in  which  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  were  actually  more 
war  medals  than  there  were  men.  He  did  not  understand  and 
he  did  not  foresee  that  up  to  now  you  and  the  other  Domin- 
ions who  are  assisting  the  Mother  Country — that  you  would 
have  sent  the  vast  forces  which  are  now  overseas.  He  did 
not  know  that  Italy,  in  a  way  our  latest  or  one  of  our  latest 
Allies,  would  throw  in  her  lot,  not  with  Germany,  but  with 
those  who  are  fighting  for  liberalism.  And  last  but  no  least,  he 
did  not  expect,  the  Germans  did  not  expect,  that  our  great 
neighbors,  with  whom  we  are  allied  by  ties  of  speech  and  of 
fellow  feeling,  the  United  States,  would  give  us  of  their  best, 
and  to  their  full. 

Thus,  in  thanking  you  for  asking  me  to  come  here  and  talk 
to  you  to-day,  and  still  more  in  thanking  you  for  the  very 
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kind  and  appreciative  hearing  which  you  have  given  me,  I 
think  that  if  the  situation  in  the  East  may  not  be  all  that  we 
desire,  provided  we  look  it  in  the  face,  and  provided  we  accept 
no  peace  which  would  not  only  be  satisfactory  in  the  West 
but  also  in  the  East,  then  sooner  or  later  the  Germans  will 
have  swallowed  more  than  they  can  digest.  That  time,  if  it 
has  not  come  already,  may  approach  at  any  moment,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  this  disintegration  of  forces,  of  interests  and 
of  ideas,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  lust  for  con- 
quest of  countries,  will  in  the  end  prove  the  downfall  of  the 
regime  which  has  created  it. 
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(March  25th,  1918.) 

Democracy  and  the  War 

BY  HON.  CRAWFORD  VAUGHAN.* 

AT  a  regular  luncheon  of  the  Club  held  on  the  25th  March, 
i^  Mr.  Vaughan  said : 

Mr.  Chairman, — If  my  voice  does  not  reach  as  far  as  it 
usually  does,  you  will  understand  it  is  because  I  have  not  been 
quite  so  bright  to-day  as  I  usually  am  in  the  point  of  health, 
but  no  doubt  a  little  journey  through  this  great  country  of 
yours,  with  its  atmosphere  that  at  once  suggests  full  vigor 
would  restore  any  man  back  to  normal  health. 

My  journey  to  America  was  quite  unexpected.  It  came 
through  a  guest  whom  you  honored  by  a  dinner  given  here 
many  months  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Holman,  Premier 
of  New  South  Wales.  He  cabled  to  me  in  Australia  asking 
me  if  I  could  spend  three  weeks  on  the  Pacific  Slope  address- 
ing meetings  on  the  war  issues  with  a  view  to  counteracting 
German  propaganda.  That  visit  of  three  weeks  has  already 
extended  to  three  months,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  further 
extended  till  the  war  ends. 

Now  I  think  we  theorists  often  don't  put  our  notions  to 
their  most  proper  use.  We  should  come  to  our  nation  and 
say,  "Take  me;  here  am  I."  We  often  wish  to  aid  the  Em- 
pire more  at  home.  Wherever  our  talents  can  help  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  this  crisis,  there  I  say  we  must  serve. 

We  are  passing  through  at  this  moment  the  most  critical 
hour  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Yesterday  recalled  to  me  those 
terrible  days  before  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  But  just  as  we 
turned  the  tide  back  then,  so  we  will  turn  the  tide  now !  And 
the  deeds  of  our  valiant  forces,  the  sacrifices  they  have  made, 
must  stiffen  our  resolve  at  home  to  complete  what  they  have 
begun.  If  it  be  destined  that  our  civilization  should  perish,  as 
did  that  of  Rome,  better  a  thousand  times  that  it  should  thus 
go  down  fighting  than  that  it  should  yield  to  the  Hun !  Better 

*Hon.  Mr.  Crawford  Vaughan  is  an  Ex-Premier  of  South  Australia. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  Labor  Party  in  his 
state,  in  order  to  place  before  the  industrial  population  of  this  con- 
tinent the  necessity  for  increased  shipping  production. 
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that  we  should  take  to  heart  the  exhortation  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, who  at  a  dark  time  in  his  people's  history  said :  "God 
forbid  that  I  should  do  this  thing,  that  I  should  flee  away 
from  them!  If  our  time  be  come,  let  us  die  manfully  for 
our  brethren,  and  let  us  not  stain  our  honor !" 

I  do  wish  to  say  to  this  audience  representing  Canada,  that 
it  has  been  my  privilege  in  my  trip  through  the  United  States 
to  speak  in  something  like  twenty-two  States,  to  all  kinds  of 
audiences,  in  Labor  Temples,  to  various  clubs — Rotary  Clubs, 
Women's  Clubs,  and  others — and  everywhere  I  found  the  same 
pulse  of  freedom,  and  the  same  thought,  that  America  is  in 
this  war  right  to  the  end.  There  need  not  be  any  fear  that 
the  United  States  will  not  fight  on  to  the  last  man  and  the 
last  dollar.  Over  in  the  far  West,  in  the  newer  States  like 
Oklahoma,  in  the  older  States  of  the  East  and  New  England, 
the  same  spirit  that  breathed  in  the  days  when  the  United 
States  was  born  breathes  now,  and  as  I  have  said,  although  it 
seemed  in  that  time,  in  the  days  of  Washington,  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  triumphed  over  the  Union  Jack,  the  truth  was  that 
the  policy  of  liberty  triumphed  over  the  German  and  Hanover- 
ian policy  of  tyranny  and  autocracy. 

We  who  belong  to  this  great  British  Empire,  we  can  realize 
that  freedom  has  been  lavish  in  her  gifts;  she  is  twice  blest: 
she  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes ;  and  the  vic- 
tory which  Washington  won  in  that  great  struggle  for  freedom 
bequeathed  this  blessing  to  our  Empire:  it  left  upon  British 
statesmen  that  indelible  impression  that  you  can  hold  an 
empire  together  by  bonds  of  freedom  but  never  by  bonds  of 
force.  It  gave  us  what  we  regard  as  our  most  precious 
heritage,  the  right  to  govern  our  own  affairs. 

I  have  told  audiences  in  the  United  States  that  they  quite 
mistake  our  ideals  if  they  think  we  were  necessarily  tied  to 
any  war  chariot  wheel  of  the  Mother  Land,  that  we  were 
involved  in  the  war  simply  because  Great  Britain  made  it  her 
own.  I  have  said  we  were  perfectly  free,  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  either  to  remain  out  or  to  side  up  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. We  had  our  own  army,  as  you  had  yours,  our  own  army 
and  our  own  navy.  But  every  part  of  the  Empire  heard  the 
impudent  challenge  of  the  Kaiser,  and  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire wanted  to  stand  beside  Britain  foursquare  to  every  wind 
that  blows.  We  stood  beside  her  because  we  in  every  part  of 
the  Empire  realized  that  that  freedom  which  Washington 
fought  for  was  endangered.  We  thank  God  that  freedom  has 
inspired  that  Empire,  enabling  it  to  withstand  the  shocks  of 
time.  But  I  think  to-day  how  the  Kaiser  must  feel  when  he 
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lets  his  mind  go  back  prior  to  this  war !  He  expected  that  on 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  every  part  of  the  British  Empire 
would  set  up  its  own  government:  that  you  here  would  set  it 
up  for  yourselves,  that  Australia  would  cut  the  painter,  that 
South  Africa  would  be  a  Boer  republic,  that  even  Ireland 
might  have  some  nationality  altogether  apart  from  the  Home 
Land.  But  the  answer  came,  a  magnificent  answer,  when 
freedom  was  challenged,  and  we  realized  what  her  gifts  meant 
to  us!  We  could  not  stand  by  and  see  Belgium  butchered  to 
make  a  German  holiday.  No!  We  drew  the  sword  and  said 
we  would  stand  side  by  side  with  her,  and  would  fight  until 
she  was  freed  from  Prussian  militarism! 

Let  me  just  say  this,  that  all  through  Australia,  in  the  first 
outbreak  of  war,  when  we  heard  of  that  impudent  challenge 
which  the  Kaiser  issued  to  Belgium,  we  saw  that  little  nation 
which  had  for  centuries  known  the  horrors  of  conflict  and  few 
of  the  blessings  of  peace — for  Belgium  as  you  know  has  been 
the  cockpit  of  Europe, — and  upon  her  fields  are  the  Lions  of 
Waterloo — Belgium  asked  simply  the  right  to  be  let  alone  and 
she  gave  up  certain  privileges  to  be  able  to  enjoy  neutrality. 

You  will  remember,  how,  when  the  test  of  Belgium's  neu- 
trality was  put  to  France  in  1870  when  the  iron  ring  of  Von 
Moltke  was  closing  on  her  forces,  France  preferred  the  humil- 
ity of  a  tremendous  defeat,  the  payment  of  an  enormous  in- 
demnity,— she  preferred  all  that  to  breaking  her  word,  and 
violating  her  honor.  Belgium  expected  Prussia  would  follow 
that  splendid  French  example.  But  Prussia  was  true  to  her 
history.  Frederick  the  Great  regarded  treaties  as  mere  fili- 
gree, pretty  to  look  at,  but  to  be  torn  up  when  necessary;  he 
held  you  are  only  wrong  as  you  are  found  out.  And  it  is 
strange  to  note  how  history  repeats  itself.  In  the  old  days 
Frederick  the  Great  was  under  the  most  solemn  obligation 
not  to  violate  his  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Aus- 
tria. Yet  without  compunction  he  invaded  Silesia,  plunged  a 
peaceful  world  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  war  so  widespread 
that,  as  Macaulay  tells  us  red  men  scalped  the  white  men  on 
the  banks  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  North  America  as  a  direct 
result  of  Frederick's  policy.  Now  there  comes  his  successor, 
his  degenerate  successor  Wilhelm  Hohenzollern,  being  under 
the  most  solemn  obligations  not  to  violate  Germany's  treaty 
with  Belgium,  regards  it  as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  and  says, 
"Necessity  knows  no  law."  He  plunges  a  peaceful  world  into 
war.  We  saw  what  that  meant  to  Belgium,  to  this  little 
David,  standing  with  stone  in  sling,  ready  to  give  battle  to 
this  giant  armed  from  top  to  toe.  Belgium  has  been  swept 
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from  end  to  end  as  though  a  blast  from  hell  itself  had  gone 
over, — her  children  butchered,  her  women  outraged, — and 
although  Belgium  is  not  a  nation  to-day,  but  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  soldiers  guarding  a  little  strip  of  territory  we  say  that 
having  drawn  the  sword  to  stand  by  Belgium,  we  will  fight  on 
until  Belgium  has  been  restored,  as  Mr.  Asquith  promised  her, 
all  that  she  has  lost.  The  cry  of  "Hands  off  Belgium,"  is  our 
battle  slogan.  Australia  is  proud  to  offer  men  and  material 
to  help  France,  along  with  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions. 
Our  common  sufferings  and  sorrows  will  I  think  link  us  closer 
than  ever  before. 

We  have  enlisted  in  our  country  400,000  men,  roughly  speak- 
ing ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact  number ;  that  is  eight  per 
cent,  of  our  population.  We  have  endeavored  to  secure  the 
democratic  principle  which  you  fortunately  and  happily  have 
adopted,  the  system  of  conscription,  which  places  every  man 
on  an  equal  footing;  which  says  to  the  son  of  the  wealthy 
man  as  well  as  to  the  son  of  the  poorest  man  in  the  land,  "You 
are  equally  bound  to  defend  your  country."  We  sought  to 
impose  that,  to  secure  its  passage.  I  ami  bound  to  say  that  if 
we  failed,  it  was  not  because  of  any  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  issues  involved  in  this  war;  the  people  have  no  less  de- 
termination than  your  people  to  give  all  for  it;  but  we  live 
far  distant  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  we  have  our  diffi- 
culties, as  you  have  here:  the  people  believed — wrongly,  I 
think — that  the  voluntary  system  would  be  adequate;  even 
the  men  at  the  front  many  of  them  voted  against  conscription, 
because  they  "didn't  want  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of 
slackers."  It  was  an  honorable  ambition  on  their  part,  even 
if  it  was  a  mistaken  one. 

Australia  has  not  yet  adopted  conscription.  Whether  it  will 
do  so  or  not  before  the  war  ends  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  duration  of  the  war.  But  three  months  after  the  first 
conscription  vote  was  defeated,  the  Government  went  out  to 
the  electors,  and  those  electors  through  the  ballot  box  replied 
although  we  don't  want  conscription  we  do  want  a  Govern- 
ment whole-heartedly  and  loyally  doing  its  utmost  in  the  war ; 
and  the  Government  won  eighteen  Senate  seats  out  of  the 
eighteen  contested,  winning  every  Senate  seat  in  every  State. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  say  here,  because  it  has  been 
widely  circulated  by  pro-Germans  that  the  anti-conscription 
vote  was  the  Labor  vote — that  is  not  true;  it  was  not  a  vote 
that  could  be  set  down  to  any  political  party  or  any  class ;  the 
greatest  Labor  State  is  Western  Australia,  which  carried  con- 
scription every  time  when  it  was  proposed.  My  own  State 
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has  carried  conscription  in  my  own  district,  and  defeated  it 
in  certain  others.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  States,  conscrip- 
tion was  defeated  in  certain  Labor  districts  and  carried  in 
certain  Liberal  districts.  Although  there  are  scores  of  ideal- 
ists amongst  us,  we  are  not  divided  on  that  great  question  as 
to  whether  liberty  shall  live  or  Kaiserism  shall  triumph.  I 
venture  to  say  that  Australia  will  be  no  party  to  any  premature 
peace  pact  which  may  be  propounded  by  misguided  enthusiasts 
and  pro-Germans.  There  has  been  talk  of  such  a  pact.  There 
has  been  talk  of  a  conference  to  be  arranged  on  behalf  of  the 
Labor  party  of  Britain  and  Allied  countries  and  with  the 
Socialists  of  those  countries  and  the  similar  representatives 
from  Germany  and  Austria.  I  was  proud  indeed  to  stand 
beside  Samuel  Gompers,  the  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  when  he  said  that  American  labor  will  be  no 
party  to  any  conference  at  which  any  representative  of  enemy 
countries  is  present.  And  what  Samuel  Gompers  says  in  the 
United  States  goes !  A  man  who  says  that  has  a  clear  vision 
of  what  the  issues  are.  I  say  we  can  no  more  make  peace 
with  Germany  than  we  could  make  peace  with  a  pestilence! 
Are  we  to  say  as  to  where  the  limits  of  autocracy  should  be 
and  the  limits  of  democracy  ? 

May  I  draw  a  parallel  that  appeals  to  men  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  no  doubt  to  you?  When  the  question  of 
slavery  was  first  raised  in  the  Republic  which  lies  alongside 
of  you, — and  which  is  not  defended,  we  are  happy  to  know,  by* 
any  lines  of  forts  but  only  by  an  imaginary  boundary, — when 
the  question  of  slavery  was  first  raised  in  the  United  States, 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  if  the  States  of  the  South  would 
keep  slavery  within  their  own  borders,  although  he  was  op- 
posed to  slavery  he  would  not  interfere.  They  had  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way,  but  when  slavery 
showed  that  it  could  not  be  so  circumscribed,  but  sought  to 
invade  other  States,  then  Lincoln  said  the  nation  could  not  live 
half  slave  and  half  free.  Slavery  was  a  spirit  which  could 
not  be  kept  within  any  geographical  boundaries.  Autocracy 
is  a  spirit  which  can  not  be  confined  within  any  geographical 
boundaries.  Lincoln  fought  on  for  those  four  bitter  years 
through  defeat  and  disaster,  never  losing  faith  in  ultimate 
victory.  He  fought  on  with  the  nerve  and  spirit  of  liberty 
behind  him,  until  he  won  and  freed  the  United  States  from 
slavery.  President  Wilson  said  that  if  Germany  wants 
autocracy  she  has  the  right  to  it,  let  her  have  it ;  so  long  as  she 
keeps  autocracy  to  herself  he  would  not  interfere.  But 
directly  autocracy  attempts  to  invade  our  lands,  then  it  becomes 
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our  business;  the  world  can't  live  half  autocratic  and  half 
democratic. 

Could  Lincoln  then  have  gone  to  the  South  in  the  middle  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  said,  "Now,  let  us  make  peace; 
we  will  confine  slavery  within  certain  limits  so  that  we  may 
have  peace?''  Lincoln  said,  "No!  we  must  exterminate  slav- 
ery." German  autocracy  can't  be  confined  to  Germany.  It 
takes  rights  which  belong  to  us,  and  not  to  this  generation 
alone  but  to  all  generations,  rights  which  we  mean  to  keep 
intact  and  .  unsullied  for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children !  It  is  not  for  us  to  barter  these  rights  to-day  for 
the  sake  of  a  peace  which  will  be  no  peace !  What  would 
your  answer  be  to  a  bandit,  who  had  looted  a  bank,  and 
murdered  your  children,  and  when  caught  by  the  sheriff  in 
the  mountains  exclaimed,  "Now,  pard,  let's  shake  hands!"  It 
would  be  the  nearest  tree  and  the  shortest  rope  and  a  dance 
upon  nothing !  I  have  often  said  I  don't  believe  in  capital 
punishment, — not  for  ordinary  persons;  I  think  it  should  be 
reserved  for  kings  and  kaisers  that  commit  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

Our  motto  to-day  should  be,  The  darker  the  hour  the  more 
need  to  say,  "On  to  victory !"  Do  those  things  which  will 
mean  victory.  Don't  let  us  be  satisfied  with  patriotic  gather- 
ings, waving  the  flag,  singing  songs  and  expressing  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  that  flag  which  means  so  much  to  us ;  but  let 
us  set  ourselves  to  the  task  which  makes  that  victory  sure! 
We  should  give  and  give,  our  money,  our  means ;  we  cannot 
gain  the  level  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  men  at  the  front,  but  we 
should  at  least  seek  to  do  here  something  comparable  with 
what  they  are  doing  there.  We  are  to  do  that  work  which 
means  victory  for  our  Allies.  We  have  seen  this  tremendous 
drive  of  Germany.  We  know  if  Britain  had  not  these  forces, 
— all  too  thin  as  they  are — Germany  would  have  broken 
through  by  sheer  force.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  turn 
that  tide,  and  that  is  man  power. 

I  have  seen  it  here,  and  in  the  United  States  I  have  seen  it 
as  well;  the  splendid  instrument  of  victory,  but  the  soldiers 
are  not  there  at  the  front,  as  you  know;  they  are  assembled  in 
military  camps  here;  they  must  be  transported;  food  and 
munitions  must  be  sent  over  for  them  and  the  thousand  and 
one  things  necessary.  They  can't  go  to-day  without  that  bridge 
of  ships.  The  one  thing  to-day  that  spells  victory  is  ships! 
I  have  said  to  the  ironworkers  of  America:  "Speed  up! 
Launch  those  lifeboats  of  Liberty!  Realize  that  every  man 
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working  in  a  shipyard  is  working  in  a  fortress  of  freedom! 
Every  additional  man  sent  over  there  means  another  life  is 
being  saved  at  the  front." 

The  shipping  position,  if  not  alarming,  is  at  least  very  grave. 
The  world's  shipping  loss  since  the  war  broke  out  makes  the 
immediate  need  greater.  After  making  allowance  for  the 
transportation  of  1,500,000  American  soldiers  overseas  the 
immediate  world  shortage  in  shipping  is  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons.  To  that  must  be  added  the  loss  in  sinkings,  which 
makes  it  much  greater.  The  sinkings  last  year  were  six  mil- 
lion tons,  and  the  buildings  three  million  tons.  This  coming 
year  we  will  do  much  better.  The  United  States  will  produce 
an  amount  of  shipping  which  has  no  parallel  in  her  history. 
Britain  will  increase  her  output.  But  we  can't  expect  to  make 
up  that  tremendous  deficiency ;  and  victory  won't  be  sure  until 
as  business  men  we  remove  that  disability. 

More  houses  are  needed  for  shipworkers ;  better  transporta- 
tion is  needed  if  we  are  to  get  the  full  efficiency  out  of  the 
expenditure  of  money,  labor  and  material.  Therefore  I  ask 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  get  together,  as  they  are  getting 
together  in  the  United  States,  and  that  with  their  great  organ- 
izing ability  they  bring  their  powers  of  initiative  to  bear  upon 
these  problems.  Do  that  thing  which  lies  nearest  us.  To  that 
extent  copy  what  the  Kaiser  has  done:  develop  that  spear 
thrust,  for  the  thing  close  to  it  is  ships — they  lie  nearest  to  us 
for  victory. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  deeply  grateful  at  being  able  to  bring  to 
you,  as  I  do  here,  something  of  a  message  from  Australia, 
that  you  will  need  have  no  fear  but  that  Australia  will  fight 
right  on.  We  believe,  with  that  American  President,  Garfield, 
"A  nation  is  not  worthy  to  be  saved  which  in  the  hour  of  her 
fate  will  not  gather  up  her  jewels  of  manhood,  and  go  down 
into  the  fray,  however  bloody  and  doubtful,  resolved  on 
measureless  ruin  or  complete  success."  We  believe  that  the 
dead,  who  gave  up  their  lives  from  the  time  of  Mons  to  the 
present  hour,  in  Flanders,  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  at  the  Darda- 
nelles, in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  in  Italy  or  in  Palestine,  paid  the 
price  and  met  the  challenge  in  order  that  freedom  shall  still 
live,  and  that  the  world  shall  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 

And  to  inspire  us  to  erect  to  these  men  who  fell  monuments 
worthy  of  them,  not  of  brass  and  marble,  but  something  more 
enduring,  the  completion  of  their  uncompleted  work,  let  us 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain, — "that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
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freedom, — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

And  let  us  cast  our  minds  back,  as  your  Chairman  did  to- 
day, to  that  great  seer  of  liberty,  Milton;  his  voice  comes 
rolling  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  because  it  is  prophetic: 
"I  see  a  mighty  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a 
strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks;  me- 
thinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth  and 
kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam."  "It 
wants,"  he  says,  "five  months  yet  to  harvest."  There  need 
not  be  five  weeks  if  we  have  eyes  to  look  up.  The  fields  are 
white  already ! 
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(April  9th,  1918.) 


The  Demands  of  the  War 


MOST  REV.  COSMO  GORDON  LANG,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 


a  special  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  the  9th  April, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
meet  in  this  pleasant  and  informal  way  so  many  of  the  men 
who  have  in  their  hands  at  this  present  time  so  many  of  the 
energies  of  the  nation,  and  who  must  in  the  future  control 
so  much  of  its  destiny.  Since  I  spoke  in  the  Massey  Hall 
in  this  city,  I  have  addressed  great  multitudes  of  your  fellow 
citizens  in  Ottawa  and  in  Montreal,  and  no  man  could  wish 
for  audiences  more  responsive  in  their  attention  and  keener 
in  their  spirit  than  those  which  your  Canadian  Clubs  in  those 
two  cities  gave  to  me. 

I  have  felt  very  deeply  during  these  three  days — I  have  felt 
very  deeply  the  quietness  and  simplicity  with  which  here  in 
Canada  you  are  accepting  the  place  which  was  given  to  you 
by  destiny  in  this  great  struggle.  I  have  felt  that  you  are  all 
less  concerned  with  vaunting  about  what  you  have  done  than 
with  the  privilege  and  desire  you  have  to  be  able  to  do  more. 

I  have  come  across  more  men  in  these  three  days  than  I 
have  ever  come  across  in  the  United  States,  or  since  I  left 
England,  who  have  through  those  near  and  dear  to  them, 
accepted  their  own  share  of  the  great  sacrifice  by  which  the 
freedom  of  the  world  must  be  restored.  That  has  touched  me 
very  deeply.  If  there  be  in  this  audience  any  men  who  have 
lost  their  sons  in  this  war,  may  I  put  myself  for  one  moment 
alongside  of  them  in  very  real  and  brotherly  sympathy? 
When  I  was  speaking  in  Massey  Hall  of  those  who  were  dying 
that  night,  I  wondered  whether  one  who  is  to  me  like  a  son 
were  one  of  them.  Since  I  left,  you  I  have  found  that  he  was. 
And  I  mention  this  in  order  that  any  of  you  Canadian  fathers 
and  brothers  who  have  lost  your  sons  and  brothers  in  this 
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present  time  may  feel  that  when  I  speak  to  you  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  you  in  the  quiet  steadfastness  in  which 
you  are  meeting  your  sacrifice.  And  I  have  felt  the  truth  of 
what  was  said  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of 
Montreal,  that  it  seems  to  have  come  to  pass  that  my  visit  to 
Canada  at  this  present  time  and  through  these  three  short  and 
crowded  days  has  received  a  character  of  its  own;  and  as  an 
expression  of  that  character  in  one  phrase  I  could  not  wish  for 
any  better — he  said  it  was  a  great  renewal  of  our  bonds.  If  I 
could  feel  that  here  in  my  presence  and  my  voice  the  Old 
Country  was  at  this  critical  moment  in  this  vast  struggle 
grasping  the  hand  of  Canada,  tired  and  worn  like  its  own  by 
the  struggle,  but  realizing  in  that  touch  fresh  determination, 
fresh  loyalty,  fresh  faith,  I  should  feel  that  my  visit,  short  as 
it  is,  had  not  been  wholly  in  vain. 

For  indeed,  gentlemen,  we  have  come  to  the  point  in  this 
great  struggle  when  it  is  pfecisely  this  that  is  needed,  the 
renewal  of  our  consecration,  of  our  vows.  We  have  suffered 
much,  we  have  done  much,  and  yet,  after  nearly  four  years,  we 
have  only  now  entered  the  central  crisis  of  the  struggle.  The 
end  is  not  yet,  we  believe,  of  the  great  battle  which  is  now  rag- 
ing ;  that  the  first  stage  of  it,  at  any  rate, — let  us  say  it  with  all 
simplicity,  and  without  any  desire  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  real 
situation, — the  first  stage  is  closed  in  what  can  only  be 
described  as  victory  for  the  Allied  armies.  It  was  not  the 
business  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  generals  to  carry  through  the 
drive  which  they  themselves  described  as  one  in  which  every- 
thing was  at  stake  merely  to  recover  a  few  square  miles  of 
blasted  and  wasted  territory;  the  only  thing  that  could  justify 
the  expenditure  of  human  lives  which  they  were  prepared 
to  make  was  that  the  Allied  armies  should  be  thus  broken  and 
divided.  They  are  not  broken,  nor  divided !  They  stand,  and 
they  stand  together ! 

But  the  enemy  has  still  great  reserves.  As  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said,  in  his  simple  and  direct  way,  when  he  looked  at  the 
Falls  of  Niagara :  "It  is  wonderful  to  think  where  all  that 
water  comes  from !"  So  we,  when  we  see  this  avalanche  of 
ruan  power  of  the  German  Empire,  we  cannot  but  wonder, 
"Where  does  this  immense  man  power  come  from?"  It  is 
not  exhausted,  it  is  still  strong,  disciplined,  eager.  It  is  there- 
fore certain  that  another  stage  of  this  great  conflict  will  soon 
open,  and  we  know  not  what  may  be  the  character  of  the 
struggle  during  these  coming  months. 

Therefore  we  must  look  at  all  we  have  done  up  to  now  as 
only  a  stimulus  to  spur  us  to  greater  efforts  in  the  days  to 
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come.  You  have  tried  to  do  something  in  Canada,  and  we 
have  in  the  Old  Country.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  you  of 
what  you  have  done  in  Canada ;  you  know  it  better  than  I ; 
but  there  are  some  things  to  be  said  about  it  which  you  would 
not  wish  to  say,  but  which  I  know  my  country,  which  speaks 
through  me  to  you  to-day,  would  insist  upon  my  saying.  No 
one  who  was  not  in  England  then  can  understand  what  we  went 
through  that  first  week,  when  suddenly,  without  preparation, 
we  found  ourselves  immersed  in  what  was  to  be  the  most 
awful  war  of  history.  We  did  it  upon  instinct — I  had  almost 
said  upon  impulse.  I  can  go  back  to  those  days,  to  talks 
that  I  had  with  all  kinds  and  manner  of  men,  but  I  cannot 
remember  in  any  class  or  party  to  which  I  ever  spoke,  one 
word  that  was  spoken  about  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  or 
of  the  safety  of  our  Empire.  The  only  thing  I  remember — 
this  I  say  quite  honestly — was  this:  "We  gave  our  word  to 
protect  that  country  of  Belgium ;  an  Englishman's  word  is  his 
bond :  if  he  breaks  that  word  he  loses  his  soul ;  therefore,  into 
this  war,  whatever  it  costs,  we  are  bound  in  honor  to  go !" 

But  it  was  a  venture ;  it  was  a  tremendous  venture,  a  venture 
of  faith.  We  had  a  "contemptible  little  army."  No  one  knew 
then  what  part  the  navy  would  be  able  to  play.  We  did  know 
the  immense  power,  accumulated  for  forty  years,  that  would 
be  arrayed  against  us  and  France  and  Russia.  And  therefore 
it  meant  more  than  you  can  realize  when  quick  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  there  came  the  knowledge  that  that  impulse,  that 
instinct,  was  justified  by  the  consent  of  all  our  fellow  citizens 
in  the  Dominions  across  the  seas.  You,  gentlemen,  had  not 
as  Canadians  given  your  word  on  that  point;  you  might  if 
you  had  seen  fit  have  said,  "Well,  of  course,  as  members  of 
the  British  Empire  we  cannot  be  neutral" ;  or  you  might  have 
withheld  the  possible  loss  of  all  that  young  manhood  upon 
which  a  new  country  depends.  Instead  of  that,  you  did  not 
wait  to  ask  the  reason ;  your  instinct  told  you,  that  not  merely 
treaty  rights  and  national  safety  were  concerned,  but  those 
principles  of  liberty  and  self-government  of  which  the  flag 
which  flies  over  you  is  the  everlasting  symbol.  What  I  want 
to  say  is  this,  because  it  is  a  thing  which  only  those  who  were 
in  England  then  can  realize :  you  do  not  know  what  a  vindica- 
tion of  our  acceptance  of  the  challenge  of  war  we  felt  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  uprising  behind  us  of  our  fellow  citizens 
across  the  seas. 

And  we  are  very  grateful  for  all  you  have  done  since.  I 
need  not  speak  to  you  about  the  men  you  have  sent;  I  can 
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only  say  that  I  can  speak  from  personal  testimony,  for  I  have 
been  among  them,  have  talked  to  them,  have  seen  them,  and 
their  Commander.  I  should  like  to  speak  about  their  intel- 
ligence, a  characteristic  of  this  present  time.  They  are  anxious 
to  put  their  brains,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  at  the  service  of 
their  country.  You  realize,  I  think,  in  Toronto,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  battles  of  this  war  was  the  Battle  of  Messines, 
when  everything  from  the  moment  of  zero — as  you  know 
they  call  it — to  the  end  of  the  battle  at  six  o'clock  was  done 
precisely  as  intended  at  the  given  time.  The  Commander 
of  the  army  described  to  me  how,  ten  miles  behind  the  line, 
he  stood  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  waiting  the  signal  for 
the  bursting  of  the  vast  mines  which  had  taken  nearly  a  year 
to  prepare.  Fie  told  me  that  as  he  stood,  watch  in  hand,  with 
the  stillness  of  the  morning  around,  there  was,  on  the  minute 
arranged,  a  terrific  explosion,  and  the  mines,  which  had  been 
preparing  for  a  year,  burst;  stage  by  stage  the  program  was 
followed  that  had  been  previously  prepared,  for  it  was  directed 
by  intelligence. 

You  perhaps  all  know,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  forget,  that 
the  Intelligence  Officer  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  that 
plan  and  for  the  work  that  carried  it  out,  was  a  Toronto  officer, 
Colonel  Mitchell.  I  have  myself  the  best  personal  reason  for 
appreciating  his  ability  and  his  power,  for  at  the  request,  nay, 
indeed,  at  the  command,  of  his  Army  Commander,  he  gave  to 
me  a  three  hours'  lesson  in  army  intelligence  at  Headquarters, 
which  was  a  revelation  to  me  not  only  of  the  clearness  of  his 
mind  but  of  his  power  of  teaching.  And  I  wish  in  his  own 
city  to  thank  him,  not  only  for  his  kindness  to  me,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  to  thank  him  for  the 
admirable  intelligence  work  which  he  has  done. 

As  for  your  men,  I  will  say  nothing  of  that,  their  valor  and 
bravery,  for  the  whole  world  knows  it.  I  would  only  remind 
you  that  I  have  stood  with  them  on  that  place  in  France  which 
I  suppose  for  all  history  will  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Canada,  the  pivot  of  this  great  struggle,  Vimy  Ridge.  And  I 
cannot  but  remember  what  has  been  suggested  for  an  epitaph 
on  that  hill,  a  question  from  the  grave  and  an  answer  coming 
from  another  generation : 

"You  come  from  England — Is  she  England  still?" 
"Yes!    Thanks  to  you  who  died  upon  that  hill!" 

But  what  you  have  done,  gentlemen,  is,  I  know,  only  the 

measure  of  what  you  are  still  ready  and  willing  to  do.     The 

available  manhood  of  your  country  will  still  be  ready  to  fill 

up  the  gaps  in  those  noble  lines  which  were  the  first  to  go  out 

15 
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from  Canada.  You  have  difficulties  still  to  overcome,  but  I 
am  sure  you  will  get  through,  relying  upon  the  fundamental 
unity  of  every  man  who  is  a  free-born  Canadian  citizen. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  you  can  still  help.  If  I 
speak  of  the  Old  Country  it  is  only  to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  we  need  your  help.  We,  too,  have  done  our  part.  I 
won't  say  more  about  it,  because  your  applause  has  said  every- 
thing that  need  be  said.  And  we  are  still  prepared,  in  spite 
of  all  the  burdens  and  tedium  and  strain  of  the  war,  to  do  our 
best,  to  stick  it  out,  and  see  it  through.  But  it  is  not  easy !  It 
is  not  easy  to  sustain  a  strong,  buoyant,  confident  spirit,  if 
you  are  short  of  food !  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  does  not 
know  about  the  conduct  of  your  business,  that  more  than  you 
like  to  admit  depends  upon  the  condition  of  that  humble  but 
most  essential  member  of  the  body  politic,  the  stomach.  And 
if  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  especially  if  your  work 
was  hard  manual  work,  you  had  to  go  very  short  of  the  things 
on  which  you  used  to  depend  to  keep  you  fit  and  strong,  you 
would  find  that  it  was  not  very  easy  to  be  hearty  about  the 
war.  Your  mind  would  not  fail ;  your  conviction  would  not 
fail;  but  something  about  that  mysterious  connection  of  body 
and  spirit,  something  would  be  less  strong,  vivid,  confident, 
than  it  should  be.  Now,  as  I  think  I  said  last  Friday,  ul- 
timately this  war  is  going  to  be  won  by  the  spirit  of  the 
people  that  stand  behind  the  armies  and  the  navy.  And  there- 
fore anything  that,  without  their  knowing  it  and  without  their 
desire,  is  fretting  and  fraying  away  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  the  Allies  across  the  ocean,  is  weakening  our  chances  of 
winning  the  war. 

Now  I  know  how  much  you  are  trying  to  do  in  Canada  to 
produce  food,  and  to  conserve  food  by  voluntary  self-sacri- 
fice and  by  your  example.  All  I  wish  to  say  this  afternoon  is 
that  it  is  worth  doing!  It  is  not  of  course  that  we  are  in 
measurable  reach  of  or  anything  like  near  starvation.  Those 
who  say  so  belong  to  that  admirably  devised  publicity  depart- 
ment of  the  enemy.  But  to  look  at  it  from  that  angle,  the 
shortage  of  food  is  quite  enough  to  irritate  and  depress  and 
make  men  and  women  nervous  and  discontented,  and  these  are 
things  upon  which  quite  as  much  as  upon  men,  munitions  and 
money,  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest  depends.  Therefore 
continue  to  give  as  much  as  you  can.  Continue  to  save  as 
much  as  you  can.  And  if  you  can  get  all  that  you  wish,  just 
remember  that  your  Allies, — nay,  not  that,  your  brothers — 
your  brothers  across  the  seas  are  in  a  position  in  which,  with 
all  the  money  they  need,  they  can  not  buy  sufficient  food.  And 
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if  you  sometimes  think  your  own  personal  example  can  mean 
very  little,  just  remember,  my  friends,  that  your  self-sacri- 
fice is  a  reminder  to  your  neighbors  that  it  is  a  solemn  and 
serious  thing  to  be  at  war.  Then  again  we  can  call  in  the 
New  World  to  redress  the  balance  and  spirit  of  the  Old. 

But  so  much  for  what  we  have  done :  what  is  still  to  be 
done?  There  are,  thank  God,  the  lights  of  hope.  There  is 
one  light  of  hope  which  I  have  seen  in  the  last  five  weeks, 
shining  with  increasing  clearness,  the  light  of  the  day  when 
the  full  resources  of  the  life  and  strength  of  the  old  Republic, 
your  neighbor  across  the  border,  will  be  brought  into  the  war. 
We  can  say  without  being  misunderstood,  that  we  are  some- 
what disappointed  that  they  were  so  long  in  getting  into  it ; — 
we  can  say  that  because  they  too  are  saying  the  same  thing. 
But  let  us  never  forget  two  things :  the  immense  strength  that 
came  to  us  a  year  ago  when  America  chose  to  throw  herself 
into  this  struggle.  We  had  lost  our  first  wind  and  had  scarcely 
got  our  second,  and  we  wondered  whether  it  was  really  true 
that  moral  right,  truth,  justice,  liberty,  were  vitally  concerned, 
— it  was  just  then  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing taken  the  measure  of  his  people,  declared  that  these  things 
were  really  at  stake  and  for  the  sake  of  them  resolved  to  for- 
sake traditions,  cancel  old  conventions  of  policy,  and  make  that 
struggle  its  own.  It  was,  believe  me,  a  great  moment  in  his- 
tory ;  more,  it  was  an  immense  strengthening  of  the  spirit ;  and 
because  it  was  so  great,  let  us  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
what  we  owe  to  that  act  of  generosity. 

That  is  one  thing.  The  other  is,  we  must  remember  that 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  scheme  which  the  business  men  and 
the  administrators  of  the  United  States  conceived,  proved  to 
be  a  disappointment,  because  it  took  so  long  to  get  under  way. 
I  know  there  is  beating  in  them  at  this  present  time  the  almost 
impatient  desire  to  get  across  and  to  deliver  the  goods  which 
they  have  promised.  No  one  who  has  passed  through  that 
great  country,  no  one  who  has  felt,  as  I  have,  the  new  spirit 
of  the  recovery  of  the  great  soul  within  it,  can  doubt  for  one 
moment  as  to  the  massiveness  and  force  of  the  great  forces 
which  will  soon  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies. 

This  is  my  last  point,  because  I  see  my  time  is  going — this 
is  my  ultimate  thought; — the  one,  real,  abiding  ground  of 
hope  is,  that  if  only  we  in  this  Empire,  with  our  Allies  in 
America,  the  United  States,  if  only  we  keep  ourselves  stead- 
fast and  do  not  budge,  but  hold,  the  moral  forces  upon  our 
side  are  bound  to  prevail!  Faith  is  the  thing  that  will  win 
this  war.  It  is  the  old  Easter  truth — forgive  me  if  I  use  a 
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text  after  lunch — the  old  Easter  truth:  "This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  Our  faith, 
in  all  its  plenitude  of  moral  principle  and  spiritual  truth,  is 
the  thing  which  the  Master  of  it  means  to  prevail  in  this 
world  if  only  His  sons,  His  servants,  will  be  faithful. 

If  only  our  people — you  and  I — once  again  can  get  the 
vision  of  what  is  really  at  stake,  and  bring  ourselves  to  that 
ultimate  point  of  no  surrender  where  conscience  says,  "Here 
stand  I;  I  can  no  other;  so  help  me  God!"  then  the  ultimate 
moral  forces  on  our  side  are  greater  than  any  forces  which  the 
enemy  can  bring  against  us.  There  can  be  no  truce  until  this 
question  is  decided  once  for  all,  whether  moral  law  is  to  pre- 
vail over  might  and  power.  The  thing  must  be  seen  through, 
once  for  all,  and  it  belongs  to  our  generation  to  settle  it!  I 
do  not  think  a  man  of  us  could  look  our  children  in  the  face 
until  we  had  settled  it.  The  harder  the  task  grows,  the  longer 
it  takes  to  bring  it  through,  the  more  need  to  steady  our  nerves, 
to  steel  our  convictions,  to  stand  fast!  And  this  is  what, 
please  God,  we  shall  do,  both  here  and  across  the  seas ! 

I  said,  I  think,  in  Ottawa,  that  no  man  living — how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  considering  the  allegiance  I  owe  to  my  own 
Master? — could  long  with  deeper  hunger  than  I  for  the  day 
to  come  when  we  can  say,  with  such  a  sigh  of  intense  relief, 
"It  is  peace!"  But  I  would  rather  go  down  to  my  grave  in 
toil  and  travail  and  sorrow  without  saying  these  words,  un- 
less I  could  say  after  them,  "It  is  finished;  peace  has  come, 
because  the  things  for  which  we  went  to  war  have  been 
achieved  and  secured  for  the  world."  If  we  have  that  faith, 
then  we  can  dare  to  look  ahead,  and  to  indulge  in  our  hopes 
for  the  world  which  is  to  come  after  the  war  is  over. 

I  don't  know  how  you,  gentlemen,  feel  here  in  Canada,  but 
I  know  how  we  feel  in  the  Old  Country:  I  think  we  feel  we 
have  another  duty  to  the  men  who  have  died  and  suffered  for 
us  in  this  war,  besides  carrying  on  their  work  till  it  is  finished : 
we  have  an  ever-growing,  deepening  conviction,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  this  Empire  of  ours  better,  dearer,  purer,  more 
generous  to  all  people,  after  the  war  is  over.  I  said  just  now 
that  we  could  not  hold  up  our  heads  if  we  shirked  the  test  of 
our  generation.  But  I  sometimes  think  my  head  would  hang 
heavy  if  after  the  war,  with  its  output  of  faith  and  idealism, 
we  were  to  spring  back  to  the  old  way,  in  business,  in  politics, 
in  personal  life,  and  were  to  push  again  for  private  profit  and 
party  advantage,  and  let  all  those  splendid  lessons  our  men 
have  taught  us,  of  giving  everything  for  the  common  weal,  be 
forgotten.  Then,  indeed,  the  last  state  would  be  worse  than 
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the  first.  Don't  let  us  think  of  the  future,  the  day  after  the 
war,  without  resolving  for  ourselves  that  these  ideals  shall  not 
be  lost;  that  the  spirit  which  the  men  who  have  died  for  us 
have  shown  shall  be  carried  on.  And  if  it  be  so,  then  what  a 
prospect  it  opens  up!  It  means  here  in  this  Dominion  a  new 
way  of  approaching  your  business  and  your  politics, — still 
keen,  still  critical,  still  making  the  best  of  your  energies,  your 
means,  your  brains,  your  character,  but  always  under  the  con- 
trol of  service  for  the  common  good.  No !  we  must  never  for- 
get the  lessons  of  the  war;  to  stand  first,  not  for  self,  but  for 
the  common  weal,  and  within  the  commonwealth  most  of  all 
for  those  who  are  poorest,  and  least  able  to  help  themselves. 
The  Empire  will  be  standing,  please  God,  no  longer  for  push- 
ing, scrambling,  fighting,  but  rather  doing  everything  to  let 
the  nations  live  so  quietly  and  securely  that  they  can  address 
themselves  to  the  great  task  of  making  the  life  of  the  common 
people  more  worthy  of  the  God  who  gave  it.  If  that  be  our 
spirit,  then  I  think  we  may  in  all  good  conscience  say  to  our 
children : 

"Tell  again  your  fathers'  story, 

How  the  victory  was  won: 
Not  the  praise,  and  not  the  glory, 

Not  the  triumph,  led  them  on; 
But  the  faith,  that  stood  unaltered, 

Bore  the  brunt,  and  paid  the  toll; 
And  the  heart  that  never  faltered, 

The  unconquerable  soul!" 

And  gentlemen,  because  so  much  depends,  both  now  and 
after,  upon  the  strength  and  virility  of  the  soul  of  the  Empire, 
I  will  dare,  as  one  who  holds  an  office  older  than  the  Crown 
which  unites  us,  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon 
the  people  and  the  prospects  of  this  great  nation  of  Canada. 
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April  22nd,  1918. 

Report  of  the  Honorary  Secretary 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Toronto, — 

The  Canadian  Club  season  which  is  just  closing  has  been 
one  of  varied  interest.  Our  speakers  have  been  drawn  from 
many  regions  and  from  diverse  activities.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  as  adding  another  proof  to  what  is  already  very 
evident,  that  the  war  is  the  one  subject  which  commands  the 
attention  alike  of  guests  and  members.  Whatever  subject  may 
have  been  announced  for  any  speaker,  almost  without  a  single 
exception  the  speech  has  developed  into  a  discussion  on  the 
war. 

Twenty-three  luncheons  have  been  held  during  the  year. 
The  average  attendance  at  these  has  been  338,  as  against  278 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  Executive  Committee  has  held 
eight  meetings,  and  the  Programme  Committee  has  met  fre- 
quently. 

The  list  of  speakers,  subjects,  and  attendances  is  as  follows : 

Date  of 

Meeting  Speaker  Subject  Attendance 

1917 

May  10 — Sir  Henry  Drayton "Nationalization      of      Our 

"Railways" 390 

Sept.  27— Hon.  W.  A.  Holman  "The  Dangers  of  a  Prema- 
ture Peace" 219 

Oct.    3— Lord    Northcliffe    "The  Problems  With  Which 

We  Are  Faced"   550 

Oct.  15 — Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  "War      Corresponding      on 

Four   Fronts"    239 

Oct.  19— Hon.  James  M.  Beck   "The  Necessity  of  a  Win"      246 

Nov.   5— Dr.   Geo.   E.   Vincent    "Tyranny  versus  Team  Play"    187 

Nov.  12 — Mr.  Stewart  Lyon "Canada's    Troops    in    the 

Field"    416 

Nov.  19 — Dr.  Shailer  Mathews "Democracy      and      World 

Politics"   177 

Nov.  26— Hon.  John  Barrett "The  New  Pan-American- 
ism and  Its  Meaning  to 
Canada"  210 
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Date  of 

Meeting  Speaker 

1917 

Dec.  6— Mr.  Arthur  H.  Pollen  ... 
Dec.  11 — Major  Andrew  Macphail. 
Dec.  13 — Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu 
Dec.  19— Dr.  John  R.  Mott  


Subject 


Attendance 


1918 
Jan.  14 — Sir  Robert  Falconer 


Jan.  21— Sir  Frederick  E.  Smith 
Jan.  28— Dr.    Wilfred   Grenfell 


Feb.  4— Prof.  C.  J.  L.  Bates  .. 
Feb.  18— Mr.  W.  G.  Shepherd  .. 
Feb.  25— Mr.  Peter  McArthur  . 
Mar.  A — M.  Stephane  Lauzanne 
Mar.  18— Mr.  H.  Charles  Woods 


Mar.  25 — Hon.  Crawford  Vaughan  . 
Apr.    9— The  Archbishop  of  York  . 


."The  Navy  in  War"  324 

."War  and  Business"   221 

."War  and  Aviation"   400 

."Experiences    and    Impres- 
sions in  Connection  With 
a  Recent  Visit  to  Russia"  502 
."1776  and  1918— A  Compari- 
son and  a  Contrast"   274 

."Canada's  Work  in  the  War"  593 
."Labrador     and     the     Far 

North"    366 

."Japan  and  the  War" 249 

."War  Aims  of  the  Nations"  306 
."A  Country  Point  of  View"  293 
."France  and  the  War"  ....  463 
."The   Near  East  and   Pan- 
Germanism"    308 

."Democracy  and  the  War".  219 
."The  Spiritual  Demands  of 

the  War"  629 


Careful  attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  accommoda- 
tion before  the  active  season  opened.  It  was  felt  that  a  change 
was  most  desirable  under  any  circumstances.  After  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  available  down-town  sites,  with  a  consideration 
of  the  possibility  of  holding  the  meetings  in  a  hall  without 
serving  lunch,  the  present  quarters  were  finally  secured.  This 
has  entailed  the  necessity  of  doing  our  own  catering,  but  I 
believe  that  of  the  practicable  schemes  which  were  considered 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  Executive  Committee  appre- 
ciates the  courtesy  of  the  Rector  and  Church  Wardens  of  St. 
James'  Cathedral  in  so  generously  allowing  us  to  use  the 
Parish  House. 

While  the  present  quarters  are  an  improvement  on  the  pre- 
ceding arrangements,  they  are  still  far  from  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  Club.  The  maximum  number  that  can  be 
served  in  one  hall  is  325.  Consequently  whenever  the  number 
exceeds  this  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  an  additional  hall 
for  an  overflow,  and  there  is  of  necessity  quite  a  bit  of 
confusion.  The  Club  should  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
a  room  will  be  available  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a 
major  part  of  the  Club  membership  at  one  time.  Until  this 
is  secured  all  accommodation  should  be  considered  as  tem- 
porary. 
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The  membership  of  the  Club  has  shown  a  healthy  activity 
during  the  year.  The  Club  has  made  arrangements  to  carry 
as  Honorary  Members  all  those  who  have  taken  up  military 
duties  overseas,  but  has  not  yet  obtained  a  complete  list  of 
those  entitled  to  this  privilege.  Therefore,  it  will  assist  in 
the  completion  of  our  records  if  prompt  advice  is  given  of 
any  one  known  to  the  members  who  should  be  placed  in  this 
category.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Club  may  in  due  time  be  in  a 
position  to  establish  some  permanent  record  of  its  members 
overseas,  and  of  any  who  have  died  upon  the  field  of  honor. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SHIRLEY  DENISON, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
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April  22nd,  1918. 

Report  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Canadian  Club  of 

Toronto, — 

Another  substantial  surplus  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
Canadian  Club  as  a  result  of  the  present  season's  activities. 
I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the  financial  statement,  which 
shows  an  income  of  $4,292.35;  expenditures  of  $3,396.48; 
and  a  net  surplus  for  the  year  of  $895.87.  The  steady  build- 
ing up  of  the  reserve  fund  is  most  satisfactory,  as  pointing 
to  a  time  when  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  do  something 
towards  acquiring  permanent  accommodation  that  will  be 
more  suitable  to  the  Club's  requirements. 

Our  income  for  the  current  year  exceeded  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  $171.26.  Our  expenditures  were  greater  by 
$395.17.  The  increased  expenditures  came  from  a  general 
increase  in  all  the  services  of  the  Club.  We  had  an  extra 
charge  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  decorating  the  St.  James' 
Cathedral  Parish  House,  and  the  cost  of  printing  and  distribut- 
ing the  Year  Book  was  substantially  higher. 

The  income  of  the  Club  is  confined  practically  exclusively 
to  the  revenue  from  memberships.  Consequently  the  member- 
ship is  of  first  interest.  We  have  now  98  honorary  members 
and  1,378  active  members.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
thirteen  in  the  honorary  list  and  forty-nine  in  the  active  list. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-two  old  members  resigned  during  the 
year,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- four  new  members  were 
added. 

The  Club  commenced  the  year  with  an  accumulated  surplus 
of  $4,476.50.  With  the  addition  of  this  year's  surplus  this 
has  grown  to  the  respectable  sum  of  $5,372. 3Z.  The  Club 
holds  as  investments  debentures  of  the  Town  of  Owen  Sound 
costing  $971.07,  and  of  the  City  of  Kitchener  costing  $512.92. 
It  has  also  Dominion  of  Canada  War  Bonds  representing  an 
investment  of  $1,428.75,  or  total  investments  of  $2,912.74. 
The  rest  of  our  funds  consist  of  $2,359.63  cash  in  the  Imperial 
Bank,  and  $100  petty  cash. 

As  against  this  surplus  there  will  be  the  cost  of  publishing 
the  Year  Book,  and  of  running  the  Club  until  the  new  fees 
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come  in  next  Autumn.  The  cost  of  the  Year  Book  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  last  year  owing  to  increased  printing 
charges. 

In  reporting  the  large  surplus  which  I  do  for  this  year  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  Executive  did  not  let  a  spirit  of 
undue  economy  prevent  it  from  getting  the  best  men  available 
on  all  occasions  to  address  the  Club.  It  has  happened  that,  in 
most  cases,  our  guests  were  on  Government  missions  or  were 
traveling  in  the  country,  and  so  it  was  possible  to  get  them 
without  incurring  heavy  expenses.  There  has  been  no  effort 
however  to  pile  up  a  surplus  at  the  cost  of  inferior  service  to 
our  members. 

The  detailed  expenditures  and  receipts  are  shown  in  the 
attached  auditor's  statement. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  M.  IVEY, 
Honorary  Treasurer. 
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THE  CANADIAN  CLUB  OF  TORONTO. 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS 
SEASONS  ENDED  APRIL,  1918. 

Receipts. 
By  Balance  in  Imperial  Bank  May,  1917  $2,892.51 


By  Petty  Cash  on  hand   May,   1917 

By  Investments   Owen    Sound   Debentures   May,    1917 

By  Investments  City  of  Kitchener  Debentures,  May,  1917 

By  Honorary    Members   98,    1917-18    

By  Old   Members   1,184,   1917-18    

By  New    Members    194,    1917-18,    $3.00 $4,134.00 

By  Interest  allowed  by  Imperial  Bank   48.49 

By  Interest  on   Debentures    109.86 


Payments. 


100.00 
971.07 
512.92 


4,292.35 
$8,768.85 


To  Accounts  Chargeable  to  Season  ended  April 

per  detailed  statement $784.81 

To  Assistant       Secretary-Treasurer's       Honor- 
arium          1,000.00 

To  Printing  Notice  Cards,   Stationery    292.50 

To  Telephone  Account 52.00 

To  Telegraph   Account    29.46 

To  Postage,  Post  Cards,   Petty  Cash  Disburse- 
ments            501 .30 

To  Catering   $3,767.40 

To  Rent    of    Parish    House,    6    mos. 

to   April  30th    699.50 

To  Cost  of  Decorating  Parish  House        100.00 

$4,566.90 

To  Tickets  sold   4,313.50       253.40 

To  Reporting 120.75 

To  Guests'  Expenses 362.26 

3,396.48 

Surplus. 

Petty  Cash  in  Office  and  Bank   $100.00 

Investment  Owen  Sound  Debentures   971 .07 

Investment  City  of   Kitchener  Debentures    512.92 

Investment  Dominion  of  Canada  War  Bonds   .      1,428.75 
Balance  transferred   to   Bank    2,359.63 

5,372.37 


$8,768.85 
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THE  CANADIAN  CLUB  OF  TORONTO. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  PAY- 
MENTS FOR  FOUR  SEASONS  ENDED 
APRIL,  1918. 

Receipts  1914-15      1915-16       1916-17        1917-18 

Income     from     Memberships 
Fees,  Interest,  etc $4,275.94   $3,869.82   $4,121.09  $4,292.35 

Payments. 
Club  Expenses    4,446.61     3,040,33     3,001.31     3.396.48 

Net  Revenue  earned  by  years      $170.67      $829.49   $1,119.78      $895.87 

Loss          Gain  Gain          Gain 


Surplus  brought  forward  from 
previous  years  $2,697.90  $2,527.23   $3,356.72   $4,476.50 

Accumulated       surplus       by 
years $2,527.23   $3,356.72   $4,476.50  $5.372.37 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS 
The  Canadian  Club  of  Toronto 


Adamson,  Agar 
Allen,  J.  B. 
Amyot,  J.  A. 
Anderson,  C.  W. 

Armour,  E.  N. 

Beaton,  J.  W. 
Bickle,  E.  W. 
Bishop,  R.  H. 
Black,  Wm. 
Blogg,  T.  L. 
Bristol,  Everett 
Brown,  E.  P. 
Bruce,  H.  A. 
Bull,  J.  H. 
Burns,  R.  N. 

Candee,  C.  N.,  Jr. 
Calhoun,  J.  C. 
Campbell,  W.  K.  C. 
Clark,  Geo.  F. 
Clarkson,  E.  G. 
Cole,  C.  E.  Cooper 
Cooper,  J.  A. 
Craig,  J.  H. 
Creer,  F.  N. 
Crowther,  W.  B. 

Dallyn,  R.  E. 
Doll,  K.  L. 
Duggan,  R.  B. 
Dyke,  F.  G. 

Elliott.  Alex. 
Evans,  G.  T. 

Fisher,  B.  F. 


Fitzgerald,  J.  G. 
Franks,  H. 

Galbraith,  D.  G.  M. 
Gibson,  Thos. 
Gilmour,  C.  H. 
Goldsmith,  P. 
Gow,  Walter 
Grover,  G.  A. 
Grubbe,  T.  P. 

Hale,  E.  R. 
Harris,  H.  K. 
Hart,  M.  M. 

*Irving,  T.  C.,  Jr. 

Jarvis,  W.  H.  P. 
Jones,  T.  R. 
Joyce,  B.  F. 

Keith,  D.  L. 

Kelley,  N.  P. 
*Kylie,  E.  J. 

Kingsmill,  W.  B. 
*Kirkpatrick,  A.  D. 

*Langstaft,  J.  M. 
Lash,  J.  F. 
Lawrence,  E,  W. 
Leask,  D.  R. 

Mabee,  O.  H. 
Mackenzie,  A.  J. 
Macrae,  E.  M. 
Manning,  H.  E. 
Mara,  F.  G. 
Marshall,  Geo.  L. 
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Mason,  D.  H.  C. 
McCoy,  S.  H. 
Mclntosh,  J.  M. 
Mitchell,  C.  H. 
Moody,  F.  H. 
Morgan,  M.  T. 
Munroe,  E.  B. 

Nelles,  C.  M. 

O'Brien,  A.  H. 
Oldham,  J.  H. 

Parker,  Gilbert 
Pepler,  Eric 
Pidgeon,  Geo.  C. 
Price,  W.  H. 
Prime,  F.  H. 
Primrose,  A. 

Rennie,  R. 
Risdon,  E.  F. 

*Killed  or  died  on  service. 


Robinson,  J.  B. 
Rous,  H.  L. 
Rudolf,  R.  D. 

Shaw,  J.  A. 
Sheen,  H.  L. 
Smith,  F.  J. 
Smith,  H.  L. 
Smith,  W.  R. 
Snively,  A.  C. 

Van  Nostrand,  A.  J. 
Van  Nostrand,  C.  I. 

Wade,  Wm.  C. 
Warren,  C.  A. 
*Warren,  Trumbull 
Webb,  R.  H. 
Wilson,  G.  E. 
Woodcock,  W.  A. 
Woods,  J.  D. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

1917-18 


C.  E.  Abbs,  Chas.  R.  Acres,  G.  G.  Adam,  E.  Herbert 
Adams,  Chas.  J.  Agar,  Sir  John  Aird,  T.  B.  Alcock,  W.  H. 
Alderson,  W.  H.  Alexander,  W.  A.  Allan,  R.  W.  Allin,  F. 
F.  Allison,  A.  R.  Alloway,  A.  E.  Ames,  Chas.  H.  Anderson, 
H.  W.  Anderson,  Wallace  Anderson,  R.  W.  Anglin,  S.  E. 
Anglin,  I.  H.  Ante,  L.  L.  Anthes,  J.  W.  Archibald,  W.  J.  Ard, 
Robert  Arkell,  A.  E.  Armstrong,  J.  J.  Armstrong,  Ed.  M. 
Ash  worth,  J.  J.  Ashworth,  J.  W.  Atherton,  D.  H.  Atkinson, 
A.  R.  Auld,  Geo.  W.  Austen,  Wm.  R.  Austin,  Hartley  G. 
Authors,  Chas.  Aylett. 

W.  G.  Back,  C.  F.  Bailey,  Sir  Frank  Baillie,  J.  E.  Baillie, 
J.  W.  Baillie,  W.  A.  Bain,  H.  P.  Baird,  E.  G.  Baker,  H.  W. 
Baker,  J.  Chas.  Baker,  S.  A.  Baker,  T.  S.  Baker,  W.  H. 
Baker,  E.  St.  G.  Baldwin,  L.  H.  Baldwin,  Henry  Balm,  E. 
J.  Banfield,  W.  H.  Banfield,  R.  A.  Barber,  Fred  Barker  R.  J. 
W.  Barker,  Walter  J.  Barr,  J.  H.  Barrett,  W.  W.  Barrett, 
W.  H.  Barry,  Gordon  Bates,  C.  R.  Battin,  Chas.  Bauckham, 
D.  W.  Baxter,  M.  D.  Beard,  C.  N.  Beaton,  H.  A.  Beatty,  J. 
W.  Beatty,  S.  Beatty,  A.  A.  Beemer,  A.  H.  Beemer,  G.  Frank 
Beer,  E.  A.  Begg,  E.  J.  Bennett,  G.  M.  Bertram,  A.  B.  Beth- 
une,  M.  H.  Bingeman,  A.  W.  Binnie,  E.  G.  Bird,  C.  H. 
Bishop,  A.  W.  Blachford,  Chas.  E.  Blachford,  H.  C.  Blach- 
ford,  J.  C.  Black,  R.  G.  Black,  S.  W.  Black,  W.  A.  Black, 
A.  R.  Blackburn,  Herbert  Blackburn,  Hugh  Blain,  Thos. 
Bland,  W.  H.  Bleasdall,  Ed.  Boisseau,  W.  W.  Bole,  St.  George 
Bond,  J.  R.  Bone,  C.  W.  Bongard,  Wm.  'Booth,  G.  D.  Boul- 
ton,  Thos.  P.  Bowen,  E.  J.  Boyd,  I.  D.  Bradshaw,  Thos. 
Bradshaw,  E.  T.  J.  Brandon,  E.  A.  Breckenridge,  J.  C. 
Breckenridge,  W.  C.  Brent,  A.  A.  Briggs,  A.  W.  Briggs,  Ed- 
mund Bristol,  J.  R.  K.  Bristol,  Albert  Britnell,  S.  G.  Brock, 
C  C.  Brooks,  W.  Brooks,  J.  R.  Y.  Broughton,  A.  L.  Brown, 
A.  R.  Brown,  B.  R.  Brown,  C.  A.  B.  Brown,  T.  Crawford 
Brown,  F.  D.  Brown,  Geo.  N.  Brown,  H.  S.  Brown,  James 
Brown,  N.  H.  Brown,  Richard  Brown,  W.  E.  Brown,  W.  N. 
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Brown,  R.  M.  Browne,  John  Bruce,  R.  J.  Bruce,  F.  S.  Buck, 
Wm.  Bucke,  Emerson  Bull,  Chas.  Bulky,  J.  W.  Bundy,  C.  H. 
Burgess,  J.  W.  Burgess,  John  E.  Burke,  A.  H.  Burnett,  H.  E. 
Burnett,  A.  N.  Burns,  C.  E.  Burns,  H.  D.  Burns,  J.  A.  Burns, 
W.  H.  Burr,  Robt.  Burrows,  C.  N.  Burton,  Amos  Bushell,  A, 
S.  Butchart,  T.  E.  C.  Butler. 

F.  C.  Caiger,  R.  J.  Caldwell,  D.  Cameron,  D.  A.  Cameron, 
K.  L.  Cameron,  M.  H.  V.  Cameron,  W.  A.  Cameron,  A.  A. 
Campbell,  A.  G.  Campbell,  A.  M.  Campbell,  C.  C.  Campbell, 
E.  T.  Campbell,  G.  C.  Campbell,  Geo.  H.  Campbell,  J.  L. 
Campbell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  L.  B.  Campbell,  W.  F.  Campbell, 
C.  N.  Candee,  A.  R.  Capreol,  C.  H.  Carlisle,  W.  J.  A.  Carna- 
han,  W.  Carr,  John  Carrick,  A.  Carruthers,  W.  H.  Carruthers, 
A.  H.  C.  Carson,  J.  B.  Carswell,  B.  B.  Carter,  F.  C.  Carter, 
J.  S.  Carter,  J.  A.  Carveth,  T.  A.  Case,  E.  Cassidy,  E.  S. 
Caswell,  J.  A.  Catto,  J.  G.  Caven,  W.  A.  Cerswell,  S.  B. 
Chadsey,  J.  E.  Chamberlin,  W.  C.  Chambers,  W.  N.  Chantler, 
W.  A.  Charlton,  A.  E.  Chatterson,  P.  G.  Cherry,  Sidney 
Childs,  A.  Chisholm,  R.  W.  Chisholm,  T.  A.  Chisholm,  S.  D. 
Chown,  R.  J.  Christie,  H.  G.  Clapperton,  C.  W.  Clark,  Harold 
Clark,  H.  B.  Clark,  J.  M.  Clark,  L.  J.  Clark,  G.  B.  Clarke, 
Thos.  Clarke,  W.  F.  Clarke,  W.  J.  Clarke,  G.  T.  Clarkson, 
Roger  Clarkson,  F.  A.  Cleland,  A.  G.  Clements,  H.  B.  Clemes, 
G.  W.  Clendennan,  E.  T.  Coatsworth,  A.  R.  Cochrane,  R.  B. 
Cochrane,  E.  Cockburn,  H.  J.  Cody,  H.  M.  Cody,  H.  B.  Cole- 
brook,  R.  H.  Coleman,  Frank  Collinson,  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun, 
N.  H.  Conley,  F.  M.  Connell,  J.  A.  Cook,  M.  H.  Cook,  F.  E. 
Coombs,  F.  J.  Coombs,  J.  W.  Coombs,  H.  J.  Coon,  J.  E. 
Cooper,  J.  C.  Coote,  C.  M.  Copeland,  J.  W.  Corcoran,  S.  L. 
Cork,  H.  C.  Corner,  Alfred  Corre,  F.  S.  Corrigan,  W.  J. 
Corrigan,  T.  Costello,  D.  A.  Coulson,  J.  A.  Coulter,  H.  H. 
Couzens,  John  Cowan,  N.  S.  Coyne,  W.  A.  Craick,  A.  E. 
Craig,  Jas.  Craig,  Wm.  Craig,  S.  Crane,  H.  J.  Crawford,  G. 
C.  Crean,  J.  W.  Cringan,  E.  S.  Crocker,  Wm.  Croft,  G.  W. 
Crosby,  C.  C.  Cross,  E.  F.  Crossland,  T.  L.  Crossley,  H.  J. 
Crowe,  W.  C.  Crowther,  W.  E.  Cummer,  A.  G.  Cumming,  A. 
E.  Cuthbertson,  C.  R.  Cuthbertson,  L.  F.  Cutten. 

Edward  Dagge,  J.  G.  Dale,  F.  A.  Dallyn,  H.  J.  Daly,  R.  A. 
Daly,  C.  D.  Daniel,  F.  C.  Daniel,  T.  A.  Dark,  G.  A.  David- 
son, N.  F.  Davidson,  W.  C.  Davidson,  H.  A.  Davies,  M.  L. 
Davies,  T.  A.  Davies,  B.  N.  Davis,  E.  J.  Davis,  L.  Davis,  W. 
H.  Dawson,  F.  J.  Day,  F.  H.  Deacon,  G.  P.  Deacon,  J.  S. 
Deacon,  W.  F.  Dean,  W.  G.  Dean,  G.  S.  Decks,  A.  T.  DeLury, 
G.  T.  Denison,  Shirley  Denison,  A.  J.  Denne,  Frank  Denton, 
E.  R.  Dewart,  J.  T.  Dickson,  E.  J.  Dignum,  E.  M.  Dillon,  R. 
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J.  Dilworth,  F.  B.  Dineen,  W.  F.  Dineen,  W.  S.  Dingman,  C. 

E.  Disher,  Fred  Diver,  E.  C.  Dixon,  W.  P.  Dobson,  J.  H. 
Domelle,  R.  C.  Donald  A.  G.  Donaldson,  J.  O.  Donogh,  P.  E. 
Doolittle,  F.  W.  Doran,  W.  M.  Douglas,  W.  G.  Duffett,  T.  W. 
Duggan,  E.  J.  B.  Duncan,  J.  M.  Duncan,  D.  A.  Dunlap,  K. 
J.  Dunstan,  E.  H.  Duthie,  Philip  Dykes. 

C.  H.  Easson,  R.  H.  Easson,  Sir  J.  C.  Eaton,  R.  W.  Eaton, 
Hugh  D.  Eby,  W.  P.  Eby,  A.  E.  Eckardt,  A.  J.  H.  Eckardt, 
H.  P.  Eckardt,  Chas.  S.  Eddis,  J.  W.  Eddis,  W.  C.  Eddis, 
J.  H.  Edmison,  C.  E.  Edmonds,  J.  F.  Edwards,  R.  B.  Elgie,  T. 
Elliott,  W.  F.  Elliott,  A.  W.  Ellis,  C.  Q.  Ellis,  J.  A.  Ellis,  T. 

F.  Ellis,  P.  W.  Ellis,  R.  Y.  Ellis,  W.  G.  Ellis,  A.  L.  Ellsworth, 
E.  F.  Ely,  L,.  E.  Embree,  L.  C.  Evans,  W.  B.  Evans. 

R.  D.  Fairbairn,  B.  Bairley,  H.  T.  Fairley,  E.  H.  Fairty, 
I.  S.  Fairty,  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  D.  B.  Falkner,  H.  Y.  Farr, 
Alex  Fasken,  Edward  Faulds,  W.  J.  Fawcett,  Wm.  Fearnley, 
W.  J.  Fennell,  J.  B.  Ferguson,  F.  W.  Field,  Ed.  Fielding,  L. 
K.  File,  G.  T.  Finch,  Thos.  Findley,  Jno.  Firstbrook,  W.  A. 
Firstbrook,  W.  H.  Firstbrook,  A.  B.  Fisher,  F.  B.  Fisher,  R. 
C.  Fisher,  Thos.  Fisher,  J.  E.  Flavelle,  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle, 
J.  H.  Fleming,  T.  J.  Ford,  J.  C.  Forman,  J.  W.  L.  Forster, 
A.  S.  Foster,  C.  L.  Foster,  J.  M.  Foster,  S.  H.  Foster,  A. 
Foulds,  R.  C.  Fowler,  E.  C.  Fox,  F.  C.  Foy,  Leo  Frankel,  G. 
W.  Fraser,  J.  A.  Fraser,  J.  C.  Eraser,  R.  D.  Fraser,  W.  J. 
Fraser,  H.  R.  Frost,  J.  A.  Fullerton. 

F.  A.  Gaby,  T.  E.  Gain,  G.  C.  Gale,  Jas.  Galloway,  B.  R. 
Gardiner,  J.  J.  Gartshore,  H.  S.  Gausby,  R.  C.  Garvin,  W.  K. 
George,  D.  H.  Gibson,  J.  G.  Gibson,  J.  J.  Gibson,  J.  W.  Gib- 
son, Theron  Gibson,  T.  A.  Gibson,  W.  R.  Gibson,  Wm.  S. 
Gibson,  G.  A.  E.  Gilbert,  Jas.  Gilchrist,  G.  H.  Gilday,  Walter 
Gillespie,  A.  J.  Gillies,  D.  B.  Gillies,  J.  T.  Gilmour,  A.  E. 
Gilverson,  F.  I.  Glackmeyer,  J.  M.  Godfrey,  W.  F.  Goforth, 
A.  H.  Goodenow,  G.  H.  Gooderham,  H.  F.  Gooderham,  B. 
A.  Gould,  Joseph  Goulding,  R.  S.  Gourlay,  Edwin  P.  Gower, 

E.  B.  Graham,  G.  W.  Graham,  H.  Graham,  Wm.  Graham, 

F.  A.   A.   Grange,   W.   H.   Grant,  W.   L.   Grant,   F.   LeM. 
Grasett,  H.  J.  Grasett,  F.  M.  Gray,  G.  H.  Gray,  V.  E.  Gray, 
Wm.  A.  Gray,  G.  F.  Green,  H.  E.  W.  Green,  V.  W.  Greene, 
W.  D.  Gregory,  E.  R.  Greig,  W.  J.  Greig,  M.  Grimbly,  R.  G. 
Grobb,   E.   C.   Grundy,   G.   A.   Guess,   F.   C.   Gullen,   J.   H. 
Gundy,  W.  P.  Gundy,  H.  Gunn,  R.  E.  Gunther,  E.  H.  Gurney, 
W.  D.  Gwynne. 

C.  H.  Haddy,  D.  C.  Haig,  Ed.  Hales,  Jas.  Hales,  A.  F.  Hall, 
A.  G.  Hall,  H.  D.  Hall,  H.  E.  Hall,  J.  B.  Hall,  J.  E.  Hall, 
W.  T.  Hallam,  E.  W.  Halpenny,  Geo.  Hambly,  R.  C.  Hamil- 
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ton,  W.  A.  Hamilton,  W.  J.  Hamilton,  W.  T.  Hamilton,  H. 
G.  Hammond,  M.  J.  Haney,  H.  G.  Hanna,  W.  J.  Hanna,  F. 
W.  Harcourt,  R.  B.  Harcourt,  C.  V.  Harding,  H.  R.  Hardy, 
G.  R.  Harkness,  E.  W.  Harper,  G.  D.  Harper,  B.  S.  Har- 
ris, Jas.  Harris,  R.  C.  Harris,  C.  A.  Hart,  J.  S.  Hart,  Percy 
Hart,  C.  J.  Harvey,  E.  Harwood,  Chas.  J.  Hastings,  A.  E. 
Hatch,  E.  J.  Hathaway,  A.  Hawes,  F.  M.  Hawley,  C.  McD. 
Hay,  E.  Hay,  F.  B.  Hayes,  F.  H.  Hayhurst,  H.  V.  Hearst, 
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Wm.  Watson,  John  Watt,  G.  H.  Webb,  A.  E.  Webster,  T.  S. 
Webster,  E.  K.  M.  Wedd,  Geo.  Weir,  W.  N.  West,  F. 
W.  Weston,  J.  Westren,  J.  E.  Wetherell,  E.  Whaley,  A.  E. 
Whatmough,  F.  F.  White,  F.  W.  White,  M.  P.  White,  R. 
S.  Whyte,  W.  C.  Wickett,  John  Wickson,  R.  C.  Wickware, 
J.  W.  Widdup,  Wm.  Wiggins,  E.  M.  Wilcox,  Geo.  Wilkie, 
W.  C.  Wilkinson,  J.  S.  Will,  Ed.  Willans,  J.  C.  Willard, 
W.  T.  Willard,  A.  J.  Williams,  C.  G.  Williams,  F.  D.  Wil- 
liams, R.  Williamson,  Sir  J.  Willison,  C.  H.  Willson,  G.  H. 
Willson,  A.  D.  Wilson,  A.  E.  Wilson  C.  L.  Wilson,  F.  F. 
Wilson,  G.  L.  Wilson,  H.  Wilson,  Jno.  Wilson,  N.  D.  Wilson, 
S.  F.  Wilson,  R.  F.  Wilton,  A.  H.  Winger,  F.  W.  Winter, 
L.  A.  Winter,  C.  E.  Winters,  C.  W.  Winyard,  W.  H.  Wise, 
C.  A.  Withers,  N.  M.  Wittet,  E.  R.  Wood,  G.  H.  Wood, 
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L.  M.  Wood,  Robt.  Wood,  S.  Casey  Wood,  W.  A.  P.  Wood, 
Thos.  Woodbridge,  C.  Woodhouse,  C.  W.  I.  Woodland,  J.  W. 
Woods,  J.  W.  Woodside,  R.  M.  Woollatt,  Arthur  Worth, 
G.  R.  Worthington,  W.  E.  Wray,  C.  D.  Wreyford,  A.  E. 
Wright,  E.  Wright,  E.  F.  Wright,  E.  W.  Wright,  K.  W. 
Wright,  N.  S.  Wright,  W.  G.  Wright,  Norman  Wylie. 

Frank  Yeigh,  T.  Yellowlees,  A.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Young, 
M.  J.  Young,  W.  A.  Young. 

O.  H.  Ziegler. 
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